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THE  FRENCH  The  press  to-day  reports  from  Paris:    "As  a  result  of  CaTsi- 

'  TARIEP  net  deliberations  yesterday  the  French  Government  will  send  to  the 

American  Government,  probably  to-day,  a  new  note  on  the  tariff 
situation.     Courteous  in  tone,  this  note,  it  is  understood,  will 
again  invite  the  United  States  to  make  a  reciprocity  treaty  with  France  and  will 
give  in  detail  the  reasons  for  which  France  feels  she  can  not  accord  to  the  United 
States  most-favored-nation  treatment  in  a  treaty  such  as  Washington  has  twice  asked 
for.     In  other  words,  and  to  put  the  matter  bluntly,  the  French  Government  decided 
again  to  refuse  to  grant  to  itoerica  tariff  concessions  without  corresponding  con- 
cessions in  return.     However,  it  is  the  hope  of  the  French  Government  that  its 
note  will  suggest  to  the  American  Government  methods  by  which  a  common  accord  can 
be  reached  " 

A  Washington  report    to-day  says:    "For  the  present  at  least 
President  Coolidge  appears  to  have  no  intention  of  giving  consideration  to  pro- 
posals for  reprisals  against  France  on  account  of  new  high  tariff  duties  on  many 
American  exi:orts  to  France.    At  the  same  time  there  came  from  the  White  House  yes- 
terday what  v;as  considered  a  vague  hint  to  France  that  the  United  States  would  be 
able  to  cope  viith  any  situation  that  m.ight  arise,  should  it  be  deemed  necessary  tb 
put  into  effect  higher  tariff  rates  operative  against  French  products  exported  to 
this  country  


AUTOMOBILE  A  Chicago  dispatch  to  the  press  to-day  states  that  character- 

SPEED  IH/.ITS      izing  limitation  of  the  speed  of  automobiles  by  arbitrary  maximnjms 
as  the  height  of  foolishness,  and  the  police  control  of  traffic 
administration  throughout  the  country  as  senseless  and  based  on 
ignorance  of  the  problem,  John  H.  Mackall,  chairman  and  chief  engineer  of  the 
Maryland  State  Road  Commission,  made  a  plea  before  the  National  Safety  Council 
yesterday  for  the  abolishment  of  speed  limits  in  the  interest  of  safe  motor  traf- 
fic.    "It  seems  to  me  that  a  business  of  the  magnitude  of  the  motoring  element  of 
this  country  should  have  the  sympathetic  regulation  it  deserves,"  he  said.  "It 
seems  incredible  that  those  charged  with  the  regulation  of  this  great  industry 
should  have  made  no  study  as  to  how  it  can  be  most  effectively,  efficiently,  and 

safely  used   I  think  I  can  prove  that  there  is  little  or  no  relation  between 

speed  limits  and  accidents  " 


CHEI\iICAL  II©USTRIES      The  New  York  Times  to-day  reports:  "The  possibility  that  the 
EXPOSITION         financial  problems  of  the  farmer  can  be  solved  by  the  utilization 
of  waste  corn  stalks,  which  are  said  to  be  capable  of  yielding 
$1,000,000,000  a  year,  was  advanced  yesterday  at  the  Exposition  of 
Chemical  Industries  at  New  York    by  Dr.  0-  R.  Sweeney  of  Iowa  State  College. 
Doctor  Sv^-eeney  and  his  aides  have  been  experimenting  for  seven  years  in  an  effort 
to  develop  the  latent  wealth  of  the  corn  plant.     He  showed  samples  of  products 
made  from  corn  and  corn  stalks,  including  food  for  diabetics,  building-  blocks  for 
skyscrapers,  artificial  lumber,    'maple'  syrup,  corn  cob  pipes,  embalming  fluid 
and  many  types  of  wood  substitutes.-..."  '  -  .  '  ".. 
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.American 
Exports 


Section  2 

American  eJtports  io  all  parts  of  the  world  continued  to  make 
gains  during  the  first  half  of  the  year,  with  Europe  still  holding 
first  place  as  the  chief  market  for  American  products,  according  to 
a  "bulletin  on  "Our  ViTorld  Trade"  issued  hy  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  United  States.     At  the  same  time,  American  imports  from  every  part 
of  the  globe  declined.     "During  the  first  six  months  of  1927, "  says 
the  chamber,  "all  but  three  countries  in  Eur ope, -^France,  Italy  and 
the  Irish  Free  States, —  bought  more  freely  of  American  products. 
Europe's  purchases  continued  above  one  billion  dollars  for  the  eighth 
consecutive  half-year  and  made  a  gain  of  $86,416,000,  or  8.6^.  Exports 
to  other  parts  of  North  America,    showed  an  increase  of  $37,254,000,  or 
5.4^;  to  Asia  the  gain  was  $19,423,000,  or  7.2fo;  to  South  America 
$8,896,000,  or  4.2^;  to  Oceania  $3,277,000,  or  3.3fo:  and  to  Africa 
$4,558,000,  or  9.7^-     Sales  to  48  out  of  68  best  customers  were  larger 
than  last  year.    Exports  to  our  chief  market,  the  United  Kingdom, 
amounted  to  $415,553,000,  only  slightly  greater  than  a  year  ago,  the 
gain  being  $877,000,   or  two-tenths  of  one  per  cent-     Shipments  to  Ger- 
many increased  from  $131,534,000  to  $210,311,000,  a  gain  of  $78,777,000, 
or  60^.    Exports  to  Canada  increased  from  $353,662,000  to  $403,360,000, 
an    increase  of  $49,599,000,   or  14^.     Other  important  markets  making 
increased  purchases  were -as  follows:    India  increased  from  $24,753,000 
to  $39,284,000,  an  increase  of  $14,531,000,  or  59^;  Netherlands,  from 
$54,251,000  to  $66,676,050,  an  increase  of  $12,425,000,  or  23^;  Soviet 
Russia  from  $22,754,000  to  $33,491,000,  an  increase  of  $10,736,000,  or 
47fo;  Australia  from  $78,205,000  to  $86,605,000,  an  increase  of  $8,400,- 
000,  or  11^;  .Japan  from  $120,881,000  to  $127,528,000,  an  increase  of 
$6,647,000,  or  Ot;  Argentina  from  $68,993,000  to  $75,541,000,  an  in- 
crease of  $6,548,000,  or  Sp,  Belgium  from  $48,204,000  to  $55,961,000, 
an  increase  of  $7,757,000,  or  16^;  Brazil  from  $42,174,000  to  $37,798,- 
000,  an  increase  of  $5,623,000,  or  13^.    Exports  to  Spain  gained  10^; 
Hongkong  59^;  Greece  146^;  Finland  43^;  British  West  Africa  47^; 
Eg^t  41^;  Poland  and  Danzig  127^;  Trinidad  and  Tobago  54^;  Qzecho- 
Slovakia  65^;  Rumania  42^;  Austria  57/^;  Persia  298^;  French  West 
Indies  53^;  Dutch  East  Indies  29^;  Venezuela  25^;  and  Kwantung  39^. 
Sales  to  the  following  important  countries    fell  below  the  high  figures 
on  the  first  half  of  last  year:    Sales  to  France  declined  $30,146,000, 
or  23^  off;  to  Mexico  $12,926,000,  or  18fi;  Italy  $15,855,000,  or  21^; 
China  $8,207,000,  or  15^;  Cuba  $2,811,000.  or  3%;  Chile  $7, 373, 000, '  or 
29%;  Salvador  $1,748,000,  or  33^;  New  Zealand  $4,988,000,  or  23^;  and 
Peru  $1,843,000,  or 


Farm  Relief 


C.  C.  Isely,  a  Western  Kansas  grain  man,  is  the  author  of  an 
article  reprinted  from  the  Wichita  Beacon  in  The  Northwestern  Miller 

for  September  21.    In  this    Mr.  Isely  says:  "  We  can  not  but  feel 

hopeful  about  the  whole  farm  situation;  the  tremendous  advance  in  wheat 
price  in  face  of  an  unusual  world  production  gain  is  merely  a  barometer 
of  what  is  going  on  all  along  the  line-    The  farmers  and  working  people 
of  the  world  are  setting  things  right  by  their  own  industry  and  intelli- 
gence, in  spite  of  the  hindrances  and  the  blundering  of  ignorant  dema- 
gogues and  timid  politicians  the  world  over.    They  have  done  their  worst. 
The  farmers  have  done  their  best.     The  excessive  burden  of  gold  in 
America,  as  predicted  by  economists  eight  years  ago,  has  resulted  in 
inflation  of  a  sort.....  Some  of  these  days  it  will  find  that  a  new 
agriculture,  hopeful  and  courageous,   is  being  neglected  by  the  investors 
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of  the  boiintrj^,  arid  then  mayhe  this  idle  truant  gold  will  be  poured  out 
in  the  lap  of  the  greatest  and  the  "best  industry  in  the  country.  It 

1^  is  time  that  just  that  thing  happened.     Ihen  the  idrmer  will  have  his 

"  turn  to  smile  " 

Fore  station  An  editorial  in  "The  New  York  Times  of  September  30  says.*  "Dis- 

and  Floods    cussions  of  flood  control  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  have  natur- 
ally brought  to  the  fore  again  the  relation  of  floods  to  forestation. 
Writing  some  time  ago  in  The  toerican  Mercury,  Mr.  Willis  Luther  Moore, 
formerly  Chief  of  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau,  marshaled  impres- 
sive facts  to  show  that  forests  do  not  affect  climate  and  that  defor- 
estation does  not  increase  floods.     In  a  recent  number  of  American  For- 
ests and  Forest  Life,  Mr.  Raphael  Zon,  one  of  the  leading  authorities 
on  forests,  agrees  that  the  popular  idea  is  unsound  that  they  per  se 
can  stop  floods,  or  that  they  can  store  up  sufficient  quantities  of 
water  to  have  an  appreciable  effect  on  the  excessive  flows  which  come 
when  heavy  rains  and  the  melting  of  snows  coincide  in  a  large  watershed. 
But  he  makes  it  plain  that  forests  do  play  an  important  role  in  check- 
ing erosion,  which,  he  rightly  reminds  us,  is  almost  the  greatest  dam- 
age caused  by  floods,  as  it  means  not  only  cutting  away  land  near  the 
so\irces  of  the  streams  and  washing  away  top  soil,  but  also  increasing 
the  volxme  of  the  stream  by  supplying  large  quantities  of  sediment  and 
detritus.    Mr.  Zon,  whose  study  of  the  problem  is  commendably  judicious, 
makes  a  plea  for  the  development  of  the  control  of  the  lower  reaches  of 
the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries  through  engineering  skill.    At  the 
same  time  he  stresses  the  value  of  reforestation  along  the  upper 
stream  beds,  even  though  it  has  been  established  that  soils  covered 
with  forests  can  store  up  in  favorable  conditions  only  the  equivalent 
of  one-quarter  of  an  inch  of  rainfall,  whereas  in  some  of  the  storms 
that  have  caused  bad  floods  as  much  as  twenty  inches  of  rain  have 
fallen  within  a  day.    Their  principal  value  is  in  preventing  small 
floods  in  small  watersheds......  There  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  ex- 
aggerating the  part  played  by  forests  in  flood  control.     Yet  it  is 
idle  to  pretend  that  they  are  useless,  and  that  tree-clad  areas  suffer 
as  much  damage  as  barren  areas  from  heavy  rains.     Whoever  has  seen  the 
devastating  effects  of  erosion  where  trees  and  the  binding  grasses  and 
weeds  have  been  removed  can  not  accept  the  contention  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  attempt  reforestation  of  denuded  areas  or  the  proper 
seeding  or  cultivation  of  regions  that  have  been  overgrazed  or  badly 
cleared.    Forestation  and  the  care  of  watersheds  should  be  a  definite 
item  in  any  inclusive  plan  of  flood  control  and  prevention." 

Game  Farming  Gene  A-  Day  writ:^ng  in  Hunter-Trader-Trapper  for  October  says: 

in  Florida    "   Florida,  land  of  our  last  frontier  with  its  58,000  square  miles 

of  area  has  many  tracks  of  practically  worthless  terrain  which  in  fu- 
ture years  may  be  developed  as  game  farms  where  the  most  desirable 
small  game  animals  may  be  raised  and  sold  as  breeding  stock  for  the 
replenishment  of  other  southern  sections  which  have  been  'shot  ouV . 
The  future  may  even  see  Seminole  Indians  raisi rg  game  birds,  deer, 
bear  and  similar  small  game  under  such  conditions.     These  redskins, 
earnest  as  they  are  in  their  wishes  for  wild  game  and  bird  life  pro- 
tection, will  find  it  profitable  to  raise  stock  to  sell  to  estates 
and  private  preserves.     They  may  also  enlist  in  the  domesticated  fur- 
bearer  business,  for  fur  farms  in  the  American  tropics  are  not  beyond 
the  ken  of  profitable  possibilities." 
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S-urplus  A.  B.  Genung  is  tkfe  author  of  a  comprehensive  article  entitled 

ProlDlem  "l^en  is  a  Surpliis  Not  a  Surpl-us?"  in  [The  Cotijitry  Gentleman  for  October. 

In  this  Mr.  Genung  says:     "Perhaps  five  persons  out  of  ten  now  lean  to-  | 
ward  the  opinion  that  \7hat  ails  agriculture  is  overproduction.    We  have  'i 
had  so  much  talk  about  a  surplus  problem,  so  much  talk  about  disposing  I 
of  the  surplus  by  legislation  or  otherwise,  that  the  average  man  has 
been  led  to  think  of  the  farmer  as  one  caught  in  the  toils  of  his  own 
contrivance.     There  is  a  current  of  thought  that  maintains  that  agri- 
cult-uxe  is  now  definitely  the  victim  of  its  own  genius  and  must  be  so 
for  a  long  time  to  come.    The  general  fonirula  is,  in  brief,  that  the 
farmer  has  become  so  efficient  that  he  can  not  help  overproducing.  The 
idea  seems  to  be  that  the  modern  aids  to  production  have  upset  the  ad- 
justment of  supply  to  demand,  leaving  the  farmer  of  'this  generation  be- 
tween the  Mephistopheles  of  low  prices  and  the  deep  blue  sea  of  migra- 
tion to  tovm.    Beginning  in  1920,  we  saw  agriculture  plunged  into  an  f 
economic  depression  which  seven  years  have  not  yet  cured-    We  have  seen 
the  prices  received  by  farmers  for  their  staple  products  go  down  rela- 
tively far  below  manufactured  comjnodities  •    We  have  watched  the  rela- 
tively low  price  of  grain  and  concluded,   'Too  much  wheat.     Too  much 
corn  and  oats.     Overproduction.'     We  have  observed  modern  machinery  || 
tilling  and  harvesting,  the  improved  methods  of  growing  crops  and  hand- 
ling  livestock,  we  have  read  of  ton-litter  pig  clubs  and  lOOO-pound- 
butter  cows  and  concluded,   'Too  efficient.     Can't  restrict  production  li 
enough  to  raise  price.'    Agriculture  depressed-    Prices  of  farm  prod-  ii 
ucts  at  persistent  disparity  with  industrial  goods  and  services.     Out  j| 
of  this  situation  comes  easily  a  theory  of  permanent,  unavoidable  sur-  \\ 
pluses.     It  is  quite  plavisible.     It  is  also  quite  pessimistic.    Por,  ' 
lacking  Government  disposal  of  the  surplus,  this  point  of  view  contem- 
plates little  ahead  for  farming  but  a,  djab  prospect  of  low  prices  and 
high  costs,  the  status  of  an  industry  sweating  beneath  the  blight  of  '! 
its  own  efficiency.     The  fact  is,  we  have  spent  more  time  measuring  i 
the  shadow  of  agricultural  depression,  shuddering  in  its  chill,  than  | 
v/e  -have  investigating  v/hat  it  is  that  really  casts  the  shadow.  During 
a  period  of  financial  inflation  such  as  V7e  had  from  about  1915  to  1920, 
certain  effects  are  evident  in  the  movements  of  relative  prices.  i 
Prices  begin  to  rise.    But  wages  lag-    That  last  is  an  elementary  fact 
worth  repeating — wages  lag,  either  when  prices  are  going  up  or  down.  |! 
....  This  procession  of  events  is  as  characteristic  of  a  deflation  :| 
period  as  the  rash  is  of  measles.    It  all  happened  after  our  Civil  War  j|: 
and  after  the  E"apoleonic  Wars  a  hundred  years  ago,  modified  of  course 
by  the  differing  circ-umstances  of  trade  relations  in  those  periods- 
Bearing  the  inflation  -period,  when  all  prices  are  going  up,  the  dis- 
parity in  price  levels  is  in  favor  of  the  farm  much  of  the  time.    Dur-  ' 
ing  that  period  city  men  talk  a  great  deal  about  the  high  cost  of  liv- 
ing, meaning  the  high  cost  of  food.     The  general  consensus  of  opinion  ,' 
then  is  that  farm  production  has  lagged  behind  consumptive  demand.  || 
Then,  when  the  financial  current  is  switched  from  inflation  to  defla-  ;^ 
tion — as  it  was  suddenly  in  1920 — when  all  prices  are  going  down,  the 
disparity  in  relative  price  levels  is  against  the  farm  most  of  the  time. 
During  this  period  farmers  talk  about  the  high  cost  of  manufactured 
products.    Economists  are  on  hand  with  the  theory  of  a  too  rapid  ad- 
vance in  productive  efficiency,  farmers  being  supposedly  unable  to  off- 
set this  because  thejr  can  not  leave  the  farms  fast  enough   i; 

"It  is  precisely  in  the  period  of  depression  that  the  urge  to 
more  efficient  m.ethods  is  strongest.    When  prices  are  rising  and  profits 
are  relatively  easy  to  make,  men  can  go  ahead  in  the  old  ways  regardless. 
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Hotwithstanding  that  the  depression  period  is  one  of  increasing  ef- 
ficiency, it  is  one  of  decreasing  production.     It  is  a  period  of  con- 
traction, just  as  you  would  expect.     So  it  has  "been  since  1920.  In- 
stead of  loeing  caught  in  an  immutahle  system  of  overproduction,  farm- 
ers have  made  an  effective  effort  to  readjust  in  line  with  the  signals 
of  price.    The  same  forces  that  have  pressbd  toward  greater  output  per 
worker  have  at  the  same  time  pressed  for  smalleir  total  output,  of 

course.    j\nd  "both  things  have  "been  happening  simultaneously  

"Ther.e  is  a  surplus  prohlem  in  agriculture.    But  it  is  not  a 
problem  of  general  overproduction.    We  are  not  headed  toward  over- 
production.    It  is  the  problem  of  stabilizing  price  levels — of  prevent- 
ing the  violent  disturbance  in  price  and  wage  relationships  by  finan- 
cial inflation  and  deflation  or  any  other  cause.     It  relates  especially 
to  the  distributive  system,  for  it  is  here  that  the  farmer  feels  his 
decisive  contact  with  the  urban  wage  level.    Progress  in  the  current 
situa,tion  must  event^"lally  contemplate  some  readjustment  in  distribu- 
tion charges — that  is,  in  city  wages-    The  farmer  is  never  going  to 
get  100  cents  of  the  consumer's  dollar  under  the  modern  division  of 
labor.    But  he  can  be  prosperous  if  he  receives  a  reasonable  and  con- 
stant proportion  of  that  dollar." 


Section  3 
MJORKET  quOTATIOUS 

faxn  Products  Sept.  30:    Pennsylvania  sacked  Round  m±ie  potatoes  $0.8_5-$2.10 

per  100  pounds  in  eastern  markets.    Maine  sacked  Gobblers  $1.65-$2.10 
in  eastern  cities;  mostly  $1.25  for  bulk  stock  f .o.b.  Presque  Isle. 
Wisconsin  sacked  Round  Xiites  $1.50-$1.85  carlot  sales  in  Chicago. 
New  York  Domestic  type  cabbage  $10-$18  bulk  per  ton  in  city  markets; 
$7-$8  f .o.b.  Rochester.    Wisconsin  sacked  stock  $1.25  pec  100  pounds 
in  Chicago.    IJew  York  and  Midwestern  yellow  onions  $1.50-$l-?5  sacked 
per  100  pounds  in  consuming  centers;  $1.25-$1.40  f  .o.b.  Illinois 
Jonathan  apples  in  Chicago  $7.50-$8  per  barrel.    New  York  Wealthys  in 
IJew  York  City  $4.50-$5.50 

Top  price  on  hogs  at  Chicago  to-day  is  $11.80. 
Closing  prices  on  92  score  butter:    New  York  49j/^;  Chicago  46^; 
Philadelphia  50^;  Boston  48^. 

Closing  prices  at  Wisconsin  primary  cheese  markets  Sept.  29, 
1927:     Twins  25^^;  Single  Daisies  2ep;  Double  Daisies  25^^;  Longhorns 
26^^]  Square  Prints  27^. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  spot  mar- 
kets advanced  23  points,  closing  at  21.13^  per  lb.     October  futuxe  con- 
tracts on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  advanced  26  points,  closing 
at  21.29j&,  and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  advanced  22  points, 
closing  at  21.45^. 

Grain  prices  qu-oted:    No.  1  dark  northern  Minneapolis  $1.29- 
$1.55.    No.  2  red  winter  Chicago  $1.32;  Kansas  City  $1.35-$1.40.  No. 
3  red  winter  Chicago  $1.31.  No.  2  hard  winter  Chicago  $1.30;  Kansas 
City  $1.26-$1.44.  No.  2  mixed  corn  Kansas  City  SSj^-gOj!^.  Chicago  95^. 
No.  3  mixed  corn  Minneapolis  85p-86j/^;  Kansas  City  Q7^-89^.  Chicago 
93/.    No.  2  yellow  corn  Chicago  96^.    Kansas  City  93^-95^.    No.  3 
yellow  corn  Chicago  94^.    Minneapolis  91j!^-92/;  Kansas  City  92^-94:^. 
No.  3  white  corn  Kansas  City  87j^-89{^.    No.  3  white  oats  Chicago  48^- 
51^t  Kansas  City  45/-47y^;  Minneapolis  4:9^-50^.     (Prepared  by  Bu.  of 
Agr .  Econ . ) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as 
reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its  economic  aspects.  Responsibility,  approval 
sr  disapproval,  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent  is  to  reflect  accm-ately  the 
news  of  importance. 
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IISW  FABM  AID  PLAN        A  new  legislative  plan  through  which  farmers  may  control 
prices  and  which  will  make  cooperation  among  them  virtually  com- 
pulsory has  been  offered  to  farm  organization  leaders  of  the  corn 
and  wheat  belt  for  consideration  as  a  practical  substitute  for  the  McNary-laugen 
theory  of  relief,  according  to  an  Omaha,  Nebr.,  dispatch  to  the  press  of  Oct. 2. 
The  report  says:  "This  plan  is  a  combination  of  the  Jardine,  or  so-called  admin- 
istration plan,  made  public  last  summer,  and  the  debenture  plan  on  protected  farm 
commodities  which  has  found  favor  with  the  National  Grange.     It  is  to  be  the  sub- 
ject of  a  farm  conference  this  month  and  is  expected  to  form  the  basis  of  legis- 
lation which  will  be  asked  by  the  farm  interests  of  Congress  this  winter ....  The 
plan  is  intended  to  place  agriculture  by  law  on  the  same  favored  basis  as  other 
industries.    It  was  formulated  by  Ohio  farm  organization  officials  and  has  the 
indorsement  of  the  legislative  committee  of  the  Ohio  State  Grange  as  a  practical 
compromise.  According  to  C.A.Dyer,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  legislative  agent,  who  drew 
the  plan,  it  would,  if  enacted  into  law,  give  the  farmer  tariff  benefits  on  the 
crops  of  surplus  wheat  he  produces,  discourage  overproduction  and  afford  pro- 
tection against  competing  imported  agriculture  commodities.     Also,   it  is  claimed, 
it  would  not  discriminate  against  some  groups  of  fai'mers  for  the  benefit  of  other 
groups  " 

The  plan,  as  outlined  in  the  dispatch,  is  in  part  as  follows:  "1.  Federal 
Farm  Board,  headed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  to  act  (in  like  manner  as  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board)  in  the  stabilization  of  markets,  in  general  supervision 
of  other  boards  set  up,  and  to  be  in  charge  of  Federal  funds  appropriated  for 
marketing  purposes.  2.  Advisory  councils  for  each  commodity,  to  be  selected  by 
the  Federal  Farm  Board,  members  to  be  nominated  by  recognized  cooperatives.  These 
councils  to  find  the  facts  as  to  each  particular  commodity  and  present  them  to  the 
public  and  the  farmer  grower.    3,  Commodity  stabilization  corporations,  to  be  set 
up  for  each  commodity  to  centralize  control  and  responsibility, .4.  Three  hundred 

million  dollscrs  revolving  funds  6,  The  Federal  Farm  Board  to  be  required  to 

find  the  average  yearly  production  of  £arm  commodities  of  which  the  United  States 
produces  a  surplus  for  export  and  the  estimated  production  for  the  current  year..." 


THE  FEIENCE  TARIiF 


A  Paris  dispatch  to  the  press  of  October  2  reports  that  the 

•substance  of  France's  expression  of  willingness  to  start  negotia- 
tions at  once  for  a  commercial  treaty  with  the  United  States  was 
communicated  to  Washington  Oct.l  by  the  Anerican  Embassy  at  Paris. 

A  Washington  dispatch  to-day  says:  "The  reaction  of  the  Coolidge  administra- 
tion to  the  latest  French  communication  on  the  situation  growing  out  of  the  heavy 
increase  m  French  customs  duties  is  far  from  unfavorable.  It  was  apparent  from 
what  was  learned  last  night  of  the  impression  made  in  administration  circles  by  the 
tone  and  suggestions  of  the  French  response  that  there  is  an  excellent  chahce  of  an 
amicable  understanding  that  will  obviate  the  danger  of  a  tariff  war  between  the  two 
l^countries,   inclusive  of  reprisals  by  this  Goverranent . . .  " 

TEE  RADIO  CONFERENCE      An  international  conference,  the  deliberations  and  conclu- 

• sions  of  which  are  expected  to  have  a  most  important  bearing  on  the 
w^4.-u  ^  ^  future  of  radio,  will  begin  its  sessions  in  Washington  on  Tuesday 

with  representatives  of  more  than  fifty  nations  in  attendance.  (Pf ess,  Oct?!!) 


-■  3  -  .  OCtotier  3.  1937.  ' 


Section  2 

American  Our  bill  for  merchandise  "bought  from  Canada,  our  leading  source 

Imports        of  supply,  in  the  first  half  of  1927,  totaled  almost  the  identical 

amount  as  for  the  same  half  in  1926 — $224,782,000 — a  registered  gain  of 
less  than  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent,  according  to  a  "bulletin  "Our  World 
Trade,     issued  "by  the  Cham"ber  of  Comnierce  of  the  United  States.  The 
report  states  that  the  value  of  imports  from  Japan  amounted  to  $195,- 
313,000,  showing  an  increase  of  $17,416,000,  or  10^,  due  to  a  great 
extent  to  the  largest  imports  of  raw  silk  ever  received  in  a  six  month 
period.     Imports  from  Cu"ba,  fifth  on  the  list  of  our  chief  suppliers, 
increased  from  $127,615,000  to  $144,320,000,  a  gain  of  $16,705,000,  or 
13^;  due  largely  to  the  rise  in  the  price  of  sugar.    Imports  from  China 
increased  from  $71,265,000  to  $89,875,000,  a  gain  of  $18,610,000,  or 
26^,  the  increase  "being  due  largely  to  heavy  imports  of  silk  and  wool. 
The  value  of  imports  from  France  increased  from  $69,828,000  to  $78,334,- 
000,  a  gain  of  $8,505,000,  or  12^;  Philippines  from  $57,134,000  to 
$63,922,000,  an  increase  of  $6,788,000,  or  13/=;  Italy  from  $47,272,000 
to  $53,023,000,  an  increase  of  $5,751,000,  or  12^;  Colombia  from 
$31,752,000  to  $49,171,000,  an  increase  of  $17,419,000,  or  55^,  due 
largely  to  the  greater  imports  of  coffee  at  higher  prices;  and  Greece 
from  $8,397,000  to  $21,734,000,  an  increase  of  $13,337,000,  or  159^,  due 
to  a  great  extent  to  heavy  imports  of  cigarette  tobacco.    Other  co\in- 
•  tries  among  our  principal  suppliers  to  show  gains  were  Switzerland,  wit|r 
an  increase  of  $2,293,000,  or  12^;  Sweden  $2,864,000,  or  ISfo;  British 
West  Africa  $3,591,000  or  30fo;  and  Dutch  West  Indies"  $1,  762, 000,  or 
15^.    Imports  from  the  United  Kingdom,  our  third  best  supplier,  amounted 
to  $170,023,000  in  1927,  a  decline  of  $28,143,000,  or  14$.     The  most 
severe  loss  among  our  suppliers  was  sustained  by  British  Malaya,  a  drop 
from  $236,011,000  to  $150,743,000,  owing  to  the  fall  in  the  average 
price  of  crude  rubber  from  70  to  37  cents  a  pound.    Brazil's  imports 
amounted  to  $95,227,000,  a  decline  of  $21,805,000,  or  19^,  due  to  de- 
creased demand  for  Brazilian  coffee,  even  at  lower  prices.    Imports  from 
Germany  were  $91,638,000,  a  decline  of  $5,553,000,  or  6^;  Mexico 
amounted  to  $78,905,000,  a  decline  of  $14,914,000,  or  16fo;  British 
India  $71,879,000,  a  decline  of  $18,169,000,  or  20fo,  due  largely  to 
smaller  imports  of  Jute  and  burlaps;  Argentina  $47,512,000,  a  decline  of 
$4,578,000,  or  9^;  with  smaller  purchases  of  wool;  Dutch  East  Indies 
$44,772,000,  a  decline  of  $26,592,000,  or  37^,  affected  by  the  drop  in 
rubber  prices.    Netherlands'  imports  amounted  to  $42,375,000,  a  decline 
of  $6,607,000,  or  13/o;  Belgium  to  $34,637,000,  a  decline  of  $4,870,000, 
or  12fo;  those  from  Chile  amounted  to  $33,233,000,  a  decline  of 
$17,588,000,  <sr  35^;  decreased  takings  of  nitrates  being  the  most  import- 
ant factor;  imports  from  Australia  amounted  to  $24,064,000,  a  decline 
of  $4,779,000,  or  17^,  affected  by  smaller  imports  of  wool.  Receipts 
from  Ceylon  amounted  to  $22,501,000,  a  decline  of  $9,940,000  or  31^; 
rubber  figuring  largely  in  this  decline;  imports  from  Egypt  amounted  to 
$17,169,000,  a  decline  of  $9,465,000,  or  36^,  caused  by  smaller  takings 
of  Egyptian  cotton  at  lower  prices.    Receipts  from  Uruguay  amounted  to 
$8,000,000,  a  decline  of  $7,404,000,  or  ^8fo,  due  largely  to  decreased 
wool  imports;  Guatemala  $6,068,000,  a  decline  of  $5,969,000.  or  50fo, 
due  largely  to  a  decline  in  coffee  imports;  British  South  Africa  to 
$4,685,000,  a  decline  of  $7,042,000,  or  60^,  due  largely  to  smaller  im- 
ports of  wool  and  hides;  Russia  $4,334,000,  a  decline  of  $4,363,000, 
or  5C>^;  and  New  Zealand  to  $6,957,000,  a  decline  of  $4,196,000,  or  38^, 
due  largely  to  lessened  imports  of  wool. 
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Parm  Machinery       F.B.Nichols,  Managing  Editor  of  Capper  Farm  Papers,  writing  in 
Nation^  s  Business  for  Octo"ber  saysi"  All  over  the  Nation  the  agri- 
cultural industry  has  been  responding  to  the  movements  of  powerful 
economic  forces,  merciless  in  their  application,  which  have  worked  much 
hardship.    But  in  some  sections,  and  especially  in  parts  of  the  wheat 
"belt,  new  equipment  and  better  farm  management  have  increased  profits 
and  brought  an  economic  system  far  more  satisfactory  than  the  old— time 
methods.    Kansas,  for  example,  used  8,274  combines  last  year,  and  with 
these  machines  25,000  men  harvested  50,540,000  bushels  of  wheat  from 
3,100,000  acres  in  15  days,  or  an  average  of  375  acres  to  the  machine. 
The  popularity  of  this  implement  is  well  indicated  by  its  increasing 
numbers:  14  were  operated  in  Kansas  in  1918;  there  was  a  small  but 
steady  increase  until  1922,  when  the  State  had  2,796  combines;  1923, 
3,116;  1924,     3,828;  1925,     5,441;  1926,     8,274;  and  1927,  probably 
more  than  12,000.    In  the  meantime  the  use  of  the  machine  has  spread 
quite  generally  into  other  States,  especially  Nebraska  and  Oklahoma; 
several  hundred  were  operated  Igst  year  in  Illinois,  and  some  in  Penn- 
sylvania.   It  is  primarily  responsible  for  the  increase  in  land  values 
in  the  wheat  belt,  in  the  sections  where  this  has  occurred.  Naturally 
the  use  of  this  machine— plus  other  modern  equipment,  such  as  tractors, 
power  tillage  and  seeding  tools,  improved  threshing  jgjachinery  for 
handling  bound  or  headed  grain  and  motor  trucks  for  hauling — makes  a 
colorful  contrast  to  the  systems  employed  in  the  growing  of  the  Nation* s 
bread  crop  in  days  of  old.    Kansas  grew  150,000,000  bushels  of  wheat 
last  year, .. .Naturally,  one  of  the  results  of  the  use  of  larger  power 
units  has  been  to  increase  the  production  from  the  farms  and  also  from 
each  individual  worker.    This  has  made  the  problem  of  the  much-discussed 
surplus  still  more  complicated,  and  it  also  has  increased  the  political 
troubles  of  Congress.    There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  trend 
toward  a  larger  production  will  be  continued.    Certainly  the  tendency 
in  that  direction  has  been  marked  in  the  last  fifty  years. ...'^ 

Georgia  Negro         Manufacturers  Record  for  September  29  quotes  an  article  from  a 
Farmers       recent  issue  of  the  Augusta  Chronicle,  which  tells  the  story  of  what  a 
negro  family  in  that  section  has  done  in  the  way  of  farm  development, 
showing  what  the  South  can  do  in  that  line  and  what  intelligent  negroes, 
with  the  hearty  cooperation  of  the  white  people,  can  accomplish  in  farmr- 
ing  in  the  South,    In  its  report  of  the  farming  operations  of  one 
colored  family  the  Chronicle  says:  "In  the  Chronicle  appears  the  follow- 
ing significant  advertisement  that  ought  to  be  inspirational  to  the 
farmers  of  this  entire  section;  ^Por  Sale— 8,000  bushels  of  corn  and 
10,000  bales  of  choice  native  hay.    Phone  2140--J* .    That  is  nothing  ex- 
traordinary in  itself,  but  to  this  ection  there  is  something  striking 
about  it.    Investigation  discloses  the  fact  that  the  offerings  are 
native  grown,  and,  more  than  that,  produced  by  a  colored  farmer,  or 
rather  family  of  farmers.    J.F.Thompson  came  to  Augusta  some  35  years 
ago  from  Union  Point  and  started  work  as  a  draym^  on  Cotton  Row.  Long 
years  of  service  have  incapacitated  him  for  further  work,  but  his 
son  Charles  carries  on,  and  Harold,  another  son,  is  the  farmer  of  the 
family,  atigmented  by  his  mother,  Ann  Thompson.. .  .Harold  began  his  work 
as  a  mere  youth  and  rented  land  a  short  time  until  he  bargained  to  b-uy 
a  farm,  the  Taylor  Hill  place  down  the  river,  consisting  of  some  900 
acres  of  land,  and  when  this  was  settled  for  he  bought,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  other  members  of  the  family,  the  Lombard  and  Holmes  tracts, 
comprising  another  400  acres,  and  has  under  lease  at  present  150  acres 
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more  land,  or  a  total  of  about  i,50b  acres.    Last  year  upward  of  10,000 
bushels  of  corn  was  grown,  more  than  15,000  bales  of  hay,  more  than 
30  bales  of  cotton  and  Oats  galore.    He  has  sold  thousands  of  bushels 
of  oats,  Fulghijm  seed  oats,  one  Augustan  buj^'ing  2,000  bushels  and 
M.M.Daniels  of  Millen  buying  2,000  bushels.    On  the  fam  to-day  is  inore 
than  300  acres  of  the  finest  oats  imaginable,   oats  that  make  50  or  75 
bushels  per  acre.     The  farm  is  equipped  with  tractors,  power  presses 
and  other  modern  supplies  that  make  farming  in  the  Se^-annah  P.iver  Valley 
section  a  success,..." 

Great  Palls  An  editorial  in  American  Forests  for  October  says:  "In  an  ad- 

and  Water    dress  on  'The  Nation's  Capital,  »  in  1913,  Sir  James  Siyce  said:  nio 
Power  European  city  has  so  noble  a  cataract  as  the  Great  Falls  of  the  Potomac, 

a  magnificent  piece  of  scenery,  which  you  will,   of  course,  always  pre- 
serve.'.—  The  gorge  of  the  Potomac  is  the  most  strikingly  beautiful 
natural  feature  in  the  vicinity  of  Washington. ...  It  is  difficult  to  be- 
lieve that  the  applications  now  pending  before  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission for  the  construction  of  two  huge  dams,  one  at  the  lower  end  and 
one  at  the  upper  end  of  the  Potomac  gorge,  for  the  conversion  of  some 
forty  miles  of  the  river  channel  into  power  reservoirs,  can  receive  the 
commission's  approval.    These  projects  would  destroy  both  the  Great 
Falls  and  the  Little  Falls,  flood  out  the  old  canals,  destroy  all  the 
timber  below  the  high  flood  le-vrels  and  convert  the  channel  of  the  river 
into  lakes,  whose  water  levels  would  rise  or  fall  as  the  dictates  of 
power  development  might  require.     Such  sacrifices  are  sometimes  demand- 
ed in  circumstances  where  there  is  a  clear  shewing  that  greater  public 
benefit  would  result  from,  the  comm.ercial  exploitation  of  our  rivers 
and  waterfalls.    Sut  in  the  case  of  the  Potomac  no  such  showing  has  yet 
been  made.    Apparently,  the  beauty  of  the  Potom.ac  gorge  would  be  wrecked 
not  to  supply  any  existing  economic  need  but  to  furnish  with  electric 
energy  a  hypothetical  market  that  could  be  created  only  by  industrial- 
izing the  National  Capital  and  its  environs...." 

Men  and  Women         A  report  of  the  Women's  Bureau  of  the  Department  of  Labor  says; 
Workers'      "In  spite  of  the  recognized  principle  that  equal  work  should  receive 
Wages  equal  pay,  the  earnings  of  men  and  wom.en  workers  in  the  manufacturing 

industries  of  the  United  States  show  a  considerable  disparity,  accord- 
ing to  the  national  Industrial  Conference  Board.    In  a  late  release 
of  the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board,  the  figures  upon  which- 
the  Women's  Bureau  comments  are  given.     In  the  tables  presented  in  this 
release,  m.en  are  divided  into  two  groups,  as  skilled  and  unskilled,  but 
women  workers  are  place'd  in  a  single  group.    The  figures  given  for  the 
three  groups  were  for  June,  1927.    At  this  time,  the  average  weekly 
earnings  for  the  skilled  males  were  $31.48,  and  those  for  unskilled 
males  were  $24,49,  but  for  the  group  of  women  workers,   skilled  and 
unskilled  alike,   the  average  was  only  $17.37.    As  26  different  types 
of  industry  are  reported  upon  and  averaged,  this  would  seem  to  present 
a  representative  picture  of  current  conditions.    The  only  industries 
included  where  the  week's  earnings  averaged  higher  for  women  than  for 
the  unskilled  m.en  was  in  the  southern  textile  mills  (in  the  northern 
mills  they  were  below  the  unskilled  male  average),  and  in  news  and 
magazine  printing.    In  no  instance  did  women  earn  as  much  a  week  as 
did  the  skilled  men,  and  in  som.e  industries  they  earned  less  than  half 
as  much.... In  the  course  of  18  studies  alone, made  by  the  bureau  in 
various  parts  of  the  United  States,  7,500  women  giving  personal  informa- 
tion reported  that  they  had  worked  15  years  and  more  in  one  industry. 
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The  average  hourly  wage  reported  oy  the  Industrial  Conference  Board  for 
the  same  month  was  $0,656  for  skilled  males;  $0,493  for  unskilled 
males;  $0,399  for  women." 

Reorganisation  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards  to  separate  purely 
scientific  research  and  testing  from  its  commercial  duties  in  stand- 
ardization, was  announced  September  30  by  Director  Burgess.  Dr.L.J. 
Briggs  was  named  assistant  director  in  charge  of  the  scientific  "branch, 
and  Ray  M.  Hudson  "became  assistant  director  of  commercial  standards. 
(Press,  Oct.  1.) 


Section  3 

MARiCET  QUOTATIONS 

rarm  Products         For  the  week  ended  Oct,  1;    Top  price  on  hogs  at  Chicago  is 

$11.55  as  compared  with  $11,40  a  week  ago.     Grain  fed  steers  were  50 
to  75^  higher,  reaching  the  highest  price  Isvels  since  1920.  Grassy, 
natives  and  western  grassers  to  killers  wer.5  steady.     Stockers  and 
feeders  were  25^  higher.    Pat  she  stock  was  25^  higher,  heifers  leading 
the  advance.    Bulls  were  10^^  to  15^^  higher.    Vealers  closed  50^  to  $1 
lower  after  selling  freely  at  $17  to  $17.50.     The  extreme  top  for  prime 
fed  steers  was  $15.65.    Pat  lam"bs  closed  25^  to  35^  lower,  sheep  and 
feeding  lam"bs  steady  to  strong. 

Potato  markets  dull.    Pennsylvania  sacked  Round  Whites  ranged 
$1,85-$2.10  per  100  pounds  in  eastern  markets.    Wisconsin  sacked  Round 
V5hites  $1.70-$1.80  carlot  sales  in  Chicago.     Best  New  York  Elherta  peach- 
es about  steady  at  $3.25~$2.65  per  bushel  "has  cet  in  eastern  cities,  top 
of  $3-$3.50  for  Hudson  River  receipts  in  New  '.'ork  City.    New  York 
Wealthy  apples  firm  at  $1,50-$2.15  per  bushel  "basket  in  eastern  markets. 
New  York  and  Midwestern  yellow  onions  fairly  steady  at  $1.50~$1.75 
sacked  per  100  pounds  in  consum.ing  centers;  $1.30-$1.45  f.o.b. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  ir.  10  designated  markets 
advanced  102  points,  during  the  week,  closing  st  21.15^.     October  future 
contracts  on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  advanced  93  points,  closing  at 
21.25^  and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  they  advanced  92  points 
closing  at  21.-46^zJ. 

Eay  EEarkets  showing  slightly  firmer  tendency  with  rainy  weather 
interrupting  country  movement  and  market  receipts  light.    Demand  east- 
ern timothy  markets  light.     Ali'alfa  demand  only  moderate  except  for  top 
grades  suitable  for  dairies  and  milling.    Prairie  offerings  light. 
Demand  fair.     Peed  market  generally  steady  past  week.    E:eavier  produc- 
tion by  spring  wheat  mills  increased  offerings  of  wheatfeeds.  Supply 
©f  other  feeds  generally  light,  demand  only  moderate.    Un^j-sual  premiums 
which  prevailed  on  middlings  greatly  reduced >     Offerings  linseed  m^eal 
larger  at  Minneapolis,  light  from  eastern  crushers.     Slow  demand  for 
commodities  of  which  gluten  and  hom.iny  are  byproducts  largely  responsi- 
ble for  limited  production  and  small  offerings  these  feeds.  Practically 
no  gluten  offered  for  earlier  than  Novem.ber  shipment.     Only  a  little 
hominy  feed  offered  for  October  shipment.    Prices  firm  for  both  feeds. 
Alfalfa  meal  prices  steady,   supply  choice  green  below  current  demand. 

Grain  markets  continue  downward  trend.    Price  changes  small 
except  wheat  prices  down  one  cent  for  week,  with  private  reports  confirm- 
ing large  Canadian  harvest.     Oats  and  rye  weaker  with  other  grains. 
Corn  3-5  cents  below  week  ago  with  continued  warm  weather .(Prepai'ed  by 
Bu.  of  Agr .  Econ. ) 


Standards 
Bureau  Re- 
organi  za- 
tion 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as 
reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affactiag  agriculture,  particularly  in  its  economic  aspects.  Responsibility,  approval 
»r  disapproval,  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the 
news  of  importance. 
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THE  PRESIDENT  ON  The  press  to-day  reports:  "A  solution  of  the  prohlem  of 

FLOOD  AID  flood  control  designed  to  remove  all  threat  of  another  Mississippi 

Valley  inundation  was  assured  last  night  hy  President  Coolidge  m 
an  address  before  500  delegates  to  the  seventh  annual  convention  of 
the  American  National  Red  Cross,    The' President  advanced  no  plan  of  action,  but 
gave  indication  that  the  problem  will  be  solved  and  that  a  plan  will  be  forthcoming, 
And  in  the  solution,  he  said,  »we  shall  advance  our  system  of  inland  waterways.^ 
Earlier  in  the  day  Chairman  Madden  of  the  House  appropriations  committee  had  as- 
sured the  President  he  would  back  him  up  in  the  use  of  available  funds  to  repair 
the  226  levee  breaks.    Approximately  $2,000,000  more  is  needed  for  the  work,  and 
it  had  been  planned  to  obtain  it  from  the  rivers  and  harbors  funds,  but  Comptroller 
General  McCarl  ruled  that  such  use  was  unauthorized...," 


THE  FEENCH  TARIFF         The  press  to-day  says:  "The  preparation  of  a  reply  to  the 
latest  French  note  on  the  tariff  question  was  begun  at. the  State 
Department  yesterday  with  indications  that  this  Government  will 
ask  that  France  grant  the  equivalent  of  most-^f avored-nation  treatment  to  American 
goods  during  the  period  of  negotiations  and  make  clear  that  this  country  can  not 
guarantee  to  lower  its  tariff  against  French  specialties  or  lift  its  agricultural 
sanitary  restrictions  on  French  plants,  foods  and  tonics  as  urged  by  France  " 


ENGLISH-DUTCH  The  Journal  of  Commerce  yesterday  said;  "Possible  afiilia- 

RUBBER  POOL       tions  of  the  Dutch  and  English  rubber  growers  with  a  view  to  main- 
taining control  of  the  world  rubber  market,  partially  secured  by 
the  latter  through  the  operation  of  the  Stevenson  Act  restrictions 
is  foreseen  as  the  outcome  of  recent  moves  on  the  pert  of  the  Dutch  producers 
toward  the  organization  of  a  rubber  selling  association..,." 

The  New  York  Times  to-day  says;  "Reports  received  from  abroad  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Commerce  that  British  and  Dutch  rubber  producers  were  con- 
templating cooperation  in  the  formation  of  an  'international  selling  organization^ 
to  control  the  rubber  markets  of  the  world,  in  which  American  producers  of  rubber 
were  to  be  invited  to  participate,  were  regarded  in  trade  circles  in  New  York 
yesterday  as  indicating  possibly  a  wish  of  British  producers,  but  a  wish  not  likelj 
to  materialize  " 


PACKERS*  DECISE  The  Associated  Press  to-day  reports:  "Charles  E.  Hughes, 

counsel  for  Swift  &  Co,  and  other  packers,  challenged,  in  the 
Supreme  Court  yesterday,  the  validity  of  the  consent  decree  entered 
in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Disttict  of  Columbia  in  which  they  agreed  to  confine 
themselves  exclusively  to  the  meat-packing  industry.    He  directed  his  argument  al- 
most entirely  to  the  right  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  District  to  review  the 
decision  of  the  District  Supreme  Cohort  refusing  to  set  aside  the  decree.     The  de- 
cree was  defended  by  Assistant  Attorney  General  Donovan,  who  declared  that  the 
main  question  at  issue  was  the  right  of  the  District  of  Coliambia  Supreme  Court  to 
enter  the  decree...." 
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Canadian  An  Associated  Press  dispatch  September  3  from  Quebec  reports 

Bear  Bounty    that  the  provincial  government  of  (Quebec  has  abolished  the  subsidy 
Dropped       of  $15  per  dead  bear. 

Fux  Production       .America's  production  made  a  large  expansion  from  1914  to  1925, 
according  to  census  statistics  made  public  October  1  by  the  textile 
division  of  the  Department  of  Comrrierce.    The  value  of  production  in 
1925  was  $254,266,000,  as  compared  to  $43,633,000  in  1914,  while  in 
the  fur  dressing  and  drying  trade  the  values  rose  during  the  eleven- 
year  period  from  $2,875,000  to  $25,423,000.    The  report  says;  "The 
American  fur  manufacturing  industry  is  the  largest  in  the  world.  Al- 
though the  manufacturers  in  the  United  States  are  dependent  on  for~ 
eign  sources  for  the  bulk  of  their  raw  akins,  the  production  of  raw 
pelts  in  the  United  States  and  Alaska  exceeds  by  a  large  margin  that 
of  any  other  country.    It  is  estimated  by  the  trade  at  $70,000,000 
worth  annually,  as  against  the  Canadian  production  of  approximately 
$15,000,000  and  the  Russian  output  of  about  $35,000,000  " 

Grain  Traffic         A  St.  Paul  dispatch  to  the  press  of  October  3  states  that  grain 
in  Worth-^    movements  by  the  Great  Northern  and  Northern  Pacific  railroads  in 
west  September  were  the  heaviest  for  one  month  in  the  history  of  those 

roads.    The  combined  movement  over  the  two  northwestern  lines  last 
month  was  double  that  of  September,  1926.    It  was  considerably  larger 
than  that  of  the  heaviest  months  movement  in  1924,  the  latest  heavy 
crop  year,  and  somewhat  larger  than  the  heaviest  month's  grain  move- 
ment of  1915,  which  was  the  record  crop  year  in  the  Northwest.  Grain 
loadings  on  the  Great  Northern  for  the  month  totaled  24,243  cars, 
compared  with  13,572  in  September  of  last  year.     The  Northern  Pacific 
loadings  were  15,100  cars,  against  5,500  in  the  same  month  of  1925. 

Highway  Traffic      An  editorial  in  Chicago  Journal  of  Commerce  for  September  29 
Regulations    says:  "Day  by  day  there  come  new  evidences  of  the  countrywide  re- 
action against  the  old  belief  that  the  main  cause  of  automobile  ac- 
cidents was  high  speed,  and  that  safety  could  be  assured  by  compelling 
every  motorist  to  drive  at  an  extremely  low  rate.     The  newest  indica- 
tion of  the  change  in  the  public  attitude  comes  in  the  form  of  a  reso- 
lution introduced  at  the  meeting  of  the  Cook  County,  Illinois,  board 
of  commissioners  by  Commissioner  Peterson,  to  enforce  a  minimum  speed 
of  twenty  miles  an  hour  on  the  main  highways  of  the  county.    A  regu- 
lation of  this  nature  has  already  been  tried  out  in  two  or  three 
States,  and  the  resTilts  have  been  generally  satisfactory.    In  no  case, 
naturally,  is  the  motorist  compelled  to  keep  to  the  prescribed  speed 
under  any  and  all  conditions.    Instead,  the  minimum  speed  is  enforced 
at  those  times  when  such  a  speed  is  consistent  with  safety.    And  the 
Cook  County  resolution  is  of  the  same  nature.    It  provides  that  'all 
vehicles  driven  on  the  main  county  highways,  particularly  on  Saturdays, 
Sundays,  and  holidays,  at  a  speed  of  less  than  twenty  miles  an  hour 
where  greater  speed  is  consistent  with  the  law  and  reasonable ....  shall 
be  directed  from  such  main  highways  to  other  highways  on  which  slower 
speed  will  not  cause  congestion  of  traffic  during  such  periods.*... 
Until  now  the  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  majcimum  speed  regulations. 
But  it  is  more  and  more  coming  to  be  realized  that  the  reasonableness 
of  any  rate  of  speed  depends  upon  the  ability  of  the  driver,  the  worth- 
iness of  his  Car,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  he  is  driving.  It 
has  been  found  that  for  most  drivers  the  old  maximum  speed  rates  have 
usually  proved  too  low,..." 
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Industry's  jin  editorial  in  The  Florida  Times-Union  for  September  21  says; 

Shift  South    "Within  the  memory  of  men  now  living  the  time  was  when  it  was  not  in 
the  minds  of  men  that  -che  South  ever  woula  fig^ire  largely  in  industry 
of  a  manufacturing  character,    ^riculture,  large-scale  agriculture,  as 
"by  the  plantation  system,  was  regarded  as  the  one  great  industry  of  the 
South,    And  such  it  was  for  many,  many  years.    And  then  came  changes. 
Agriculture  still  continued  to  lead,  but  with  changes  of  varying  sorts, 
as  of  more  of  small-farm  ownership  and  cultivation  and  of  diversifica- 
tion in  crops,  the  latter  change  beir^  of  comparatively  recent  origin 
and  still  continuing,  as  in  a  stage  of  evolution.    Cocton  still  is  king 
in  States  of  the  South,  but  with  various  other  staple  crops  contending 
for  the  leadership,  although  cotton  is  not  likely  to  be  dethroned,  due 
to  naturally  advantageous  conditions.    Vv'ith  the  changes  in  agriculture 
came  an  invasion  of  manufacturing  in  the  South,  slow  at  first,  but  in- 
creasing in  impetus  in  recent  years  and  promising  to  increase  in  both 
speed  and  importance  among  southern  industries.    There  are  many  reasons 
why  the  South  is  becoming  industrialized  to  the  extent  that  is  in  evi- 
dence, chief  among  them,  perhaps,  being  the  very  considerable  absence 
of  manufacturing  in  a  section  of  the  country  in  which  there  is  so  much 
of  raw  material,  adaptable,  and  even  necessary,  for  manufacturing,  as 
in  the  matter  of  cotton,  for  instance,  and  ox  iron  ore,  coal,  wood,  etc. 
Population,  also,  has  been  shifting  southward  in  recent  years,  making 
more  of  labor  available  and  at  the  same  time  providing  consumers  of 
manufactured  as  well  as  of  agricultural  products. .As  an  indication  of 
the  enonnous  shifting  of  cotton  mills  to  the  South,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  refer  to  the  fact  that  within  radius  of  150  miles  of  Charlotte, 
N.C.,  there  are  700  cotton  goods  m.anufacturing  plants  that  employ  tens 
of  thousands  of  operatives,  male  and  female.    In  the  matter  of  produc- 
tion of  iron,  from  native  ores,  there  also  has  been  a  shifting  of  iron 
manufacturing  to  the  South,  although  not  to  the  extent  that  is  to  be 
noted  in  the  cotton  manufacturing  industry...." 

Marketing  G.E.G-oland-Robinson,  late  supervisor  of  advanced  registry  cattle 

problems      under  the  British  Columbian  Government  Dairy  Department,  writes  as 
in  Britain  follows  in  The  Hamilton  (Scotland)  Advertiser  for  September  3;  "There 

is  probably  no  other  country  in  the  world  in  which  sales  of  the  products 
of  the  soil  are  conducted  under  such  complicated  methods  as  those  which 
•   prevail  in  the  United  Kingdom.    Here  we  have  the  best  market  at  our 
very  doors  and  yet  have  sold  at  prices  little  different  to  those  of 
tth^'V  countries  hundreds  and  thousands  of  miles  away.    We  have  been 
told  that  our  system  of  marketing  is  bad,  and  we  know  quite  well  that 
for  what  we  produce  we  receive  only  about  40  per  cent  of  the  price  which 
it  ultimately  brings,    We  are  undoubtedly  robbed  right  and  left  by  the 
middleman  and  until  we  look  to  these  m.arketing  methods  and  put  them  in 
order,  farming  in  this  country  can  never  prosper.    Yfcen  in  New  Zealand 
and  Canada  I  could  not  help  feeling  impressed  by  the  methods  employed 
of  disposing  of  their  sgricultural  produce.     There  is  no  standing  in 
markets  with  a  few  dozen  eggs  and  a  quantity  of  butter,  no  dealing  with 
the  middleman  up  and  down  the  country,  but  there  is  a  great  system  of 
collective  bargaining,   so  that  the  producers  know  from  m.0Hth  to  month 
ahead  what  they  can  obtain  for  their  produce.    Milk  will  be  sold  at  so 
much  per  pound  of  butterfat  and  in  all  cases  is  delivered  to  the  various 
factories  whether  it  be  a  cheese,  butter  or  dried  milk  factory.     In  the 
case  of  meat  this  is  delivered  by  the  farmer  to  the  freezing  works  as 
soon  as  fit  for  killing  and  not  in  a  half  ripe  condition.    Eggs  are 
packed  in  non-retm^able  crates  and  graded  according  to  size,  so  that 
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in  all  classes  of  farm  produce  one  has  them  sold  to  the  best  advantage. 
We  have  "been  told  "by  politicians  that  agriculture  must  help  itself. 
We  can  do  that  by  getting  together  in  the  first  place  and  getting  to 
the  bottom  of  this  marketing  question.    One  thing  is  certain,  we  must 
obtain  more  than  40  per  cent  of  the  value  of  our  products,  and  if  any 
Goveriment  can  help  agriculture  then  assistance  in  that  way  will  be 
very  helpful.    One  can  not  help  thinking  that  the  grading  system  em- 
ployed during  the  war  for  the  marketing  of  mutton  and  beef  would  again 
be  very  useful  to  the  farmer,  and  such  a  system  would  do  away  with 
gluts  of  food  on  the  market.    Toxvns  could  easily  be  supplied  from  large 
centers  and  the  requirements  of  the  butchers  easily  filled.    Such  a 
system  organized  by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  would  help  to  stabilize 
prices  and  give  the  farmer  a  fair  share  of  the  profits.-.." 

Meat  Situation       A  review  of  the  meat  and  livestock  situation  issued  October  3 

by  the  Institute  of  American  Meat  Packers  states;  "A  distinct  improve- 
ment occurred  during  September  in  the  pork  division  of  the  wholesale 
meat  trade.. . .Although  prices  of  smoked  meats  strengthened,  smoked  hams 
of  medium  and  heavy  weights  are  wholesaling  at  levels  that  are  more  than 
30  per  cent  lower  than  a  year  ago.    The  cattle  market  advanced  during 
the  month  and  beef  operations  resulted  unsatisfactorily.    The  export 
trade  in  American  pork  products  was  fair.    In  the  United  Kingdom  there 
was  some  demand  for  meats  early  in  the  month,  but  the  trade  slackened 
later,  partly  pwing  to  the  resumption  of  heavj'-  production  in  Continental 
countries  which  supply  the  British  market.    There  were  seme  inquiries 
concerning  meats  for  the  Christmas  trade.     The  lard  trade  was  rather 
quiet,    lard  prices  improved  somewhat  but  were  not  satisfactory.  On 
the  Continent,  the  demand  for  lard  was  spotted. .. .The  wool  market  showed 
a  better  demand  at  gradually  risijig  prices." 


New  Moth 

restroyer 

Reported 


An  Associated  Press  dispatch  from  Pittsburgh  October  2  reports 
that  discovery  of  a  new  clothes  moth  cure,  known  as  cinchona  alkaloids, 
was  announced  October  1  by  the  Mellon  Institute  of  Industrial  Eeseaxch. 


Superpower  The  New  York  Times  of  October  2  says;  "Electric  generating  sta- 

tions with  a  combined  capacity  of  10,000,000  horsepower  effected  loop 
interconnection  October  1  and  established  a  double  guarantee  against 
interruption  of  service  when  a  132, 000-=volt  transmission  line  between 
Kingsport,  Tenn.,  and  Saltville,  Va.,  was  put  into  operation,  connecting 
the  great  hydroelectric  resources  of  the  South  and  the  steam-generated 
power  plants  of  tha  Forth.     The  first  connection  was  completed  on 
Sept.  6,  between  Roane ke,  Va.,  and  Rgleigh,  N.C.     The  gigantic  ^po>7Dr 


pool'  is  described 


je  men  who  have  organized  it  as  the  world's 


Taxes 


greatest  interconnecti'.on  of  electric  generating  stations.    It  does  not 
include  the  metropoiitar.  district  of  IJew  Tork,  but  it  includes  other 
great  cities  of  the  coanr.ry,   such  as  Boston,  Philadelphia  and  Chicago, 
Atlanta  and  Birmingham,  and  will  very  likely  soon  include  Detroit...." 

An  editorial  in  The  Country  Gentleman  for  October  says;  "It  costs 
an  average  of  $2.64  to  collect  each  thousand  dollars  of  gasoline  tax. 
In  cost  of  collection  it  is  the  cheapest  of  all  our  multiple  forms  of 
taxation.  At  the  same  time  it  is  one  of  the  most  equitable  and  legst 
escapable.  The  general-property  tax,  at  the  lowest  estimate  available, 
costs  five  times  as  much  to  collect.  And  nobody  will  concede  that  it 
works  out  equitably  or  is  not  being  evaded  by  many.    Yet  three-quarters 
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of  the  $4,500,000,000  tax  "bill  of  the  States  and  their  subdivisions 
comes  from  some  form  of  general-property  tax.     In  the  Case  of  the  gaso- 
line tax,  effectually  a  sales  tax,  there  is  a  large  unexplored  field 
of  possible  *tax  revenue.    On  the  other  hand  the  property  tax  in  not  a 
few  localities  is  nearing  the  point  of  confiscation,  of  income  at  least 
if  not  of  the  property  itself.     These  two  circumstances  should  give  the 
various  legislatures,  when  next  in  session,  something  to  think  about," 


Section  3 
MARKET  qUOTATIOlIS 
Farm  Products         Oct.  3:    Top  price  on  hogs  at  Chicago  is  $13. 

Pennsylvania  sacked  Round  White  potatoes  $1.85~$2a5  per  100 
pounds  in  a  few  eastern  cities.    Long  Island  sacked  Green  Mountains 
$2.35-$2.45  in  New  York  City.    Wisconsin  sacked  Round  Vihites  $1*50- 
$1.70  carlot  sales  in  Chicago.    New  York  Wealthy  apples  $1.50-$2  per 
bushel  basket  in  eastern  cities.    Illinois  Jonathans  $7.50~$8  per 
barrel  in  Chicago.    New  York  Domestic  tjrpe  cabbage  $12"'$20  bulk  per  ton 
in  distributing  centers,  $7-$8  f.o.b.  Rochester »    IJew  York  Danish  type 
$20  in  New  York  City.    New  York  Yellow  onions  $1.30-$1.90  sacked  per 
100  pounds  in  eastern  markets;  $1.30-$1.40  f.o.b.  Rochester,  Midwestern 
yellow  varieties  $1.40-$1.90  in  consuming  centers;  $1.35-$1.45  f.o.b. 
northern  Indiana  points. 

Closing  prices  on  92  score  butter:  New  York  49^;  Chicago  46j^; 
Philadelphia  50^;  Boston  48^zf. 

Closing  prices  at  Wisconsin  primary  cheese  markets  Oct.  1: 
Single  Daisies  25h</:;  Longhorns  261^^;  Square  Prints  27^^. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets 
declined  11  points,  closing  at  21.04^  per  lb.    October  future  contracts 
on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  declined  15  points,  closing  at  21.11<^, 
and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  declined  14  points,  closing  at 
21.32<^. 

Grain  prices  quoted;    No.l  dark  northern  Minneapolis  $1.27-$1,55. 
No. 2  red  winter  Chicago  $1,33;  Kansas  City  $1.37-$1.41.    No. 3  red  winter 
Chicago  $1.31.    No. 2  hard  winter  Chicago  $1.28-$1.30;  Kansas  City 
$1.25-$1,44.    No. 2  mixed  corn  Chicago  93^;  Kansas  City  86<^-885f .    No. 3 
mixed  corn  Chicago  914;  Kansas  City  85^-8-?^;  Minneapolis    86^-87^.    No .2 
yellow  corn  Chicago  95^J;  Kansas  City  91^-93^.    No.3  yellow  corn 
Chicago  92(^-94^^;  Kansas  City  904^92(p;  Minneapolis  92^zf-93^#.  No.3 
white  corn  Kansas  City  85(^-87^^.'  No.3  rhita  oats  Chicago  ^7<^-51(^; 
Kansas  City  48^-50^.    Minneapolis  45^-45^^.  (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr. 
Econ.) 


Industrials  and        Average  closing  price  Oct.  3,  Oct.  1,  Oct.  2,  1926 

Railroads                    20  Industrials  199,78  198.36  159.64 

20  R.R. stocks  144.82  143.03  121.53 
(Wall  St.  Jour.,  Oct.  4.) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as 
reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its  economic  aspects.  Responsibility,  approval 
er  disapproval,  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the 
news  of  importance. 
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THE  RADIO  COHERENCE    !I!he  press  to-day  reports;  "With  400  delegates  in  attendance 
representing  seventy  nations  and  forty- one  communication  companies 
the  International  Radiotelegraphic  Conference  of  1927  held  its 
openmg:  session  at  Washington  yesterday.    Speeches  by  President  Coolidge  and 
Secretary  Hoover,  in  which  they  stressed  the  need  for  enlargement  of  the  scope  of 
the  existing  radio  convention  adopted  at  London  in  1912  to  deal  only  with  marine 
transmission,  and  in  which  they  gave  assurances  that  the  United  States  would  be 
willing  to  make  concessions  to  its  sister  powers  to  speed  the  development  of  radi 
were  vigorously  applauded.    The  fundamental  purposes  of  the  conference,  as  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Hoover,  'are  to  arrive  at  such  modifications  as  may  be  necessary 
in  our  existing  international  treaties  as  will  promote  the  wider  use,  reduce  the 
conflicts,  and  stimulate  the  further  progress  of  radio  in  international  communica* 
tions. » « . . .  w 


FLOOD  CONTROL  At  the  American  Red  Gross  convention  at  Washington  yester^- 

day,  Secretary  Hoover,  chairman  of  the  special  committee  on  flood 
relief,  renewed  the  pledge  given  by  him  to  the  flood  sufferers, 
and  reiterated  at  a  previous  meeting  by  President  Coolidge,  that  a  solution  of  th 
problem  of  flood  control  would  be  found,  according  to  the  press  to«"day. 

The  press  to-day  reports  that  the  House  committee  on  flood  control  will 
meet  at  Washington  on  Nov.  7  to  begin  study  of  the  Mississippi  River  flood  prob- 
lem preliminary  to  drafting  of  legislation  for  flood  control.    This  was  announced 
yesterday  by  Representative  Prank  R.  Reid  of  Illinois,  chairman  of  the  committee. 


CUBAN  SUGAR  An  Associated  Press  dispatch  to-day  froa  Havana  says: 

RESTRICTION       "President  Machado  yesterday  signed  the  law  adopted  by  both  Houses 
of  Congress  October  3  regulating  the  production  and  exportation  of 
sugar  for  the  coming  crop.    On  publication  of  the  law  in  the  of- 
ficial Oassette.  it  will  become  effective.** 

The.  Associated  Press  reports  from  Washington  to-day:  "Commerce  Department 
officials  indicated  a  disposition  yesterday  to  regard  the  new  Cuban  legislation 
for  restricting  sugar  production  as  a  more  reasonable  measure  than  similar  govern- 
2n«ntal  Steps  in  behalf  of  such  commodities  as  rubber  and  coffee...." 


EGG  RECORD  An  Associated  Press  dispatch  to-day  fran  Pueblo,  Colo,,  sayt 

"A  new  world ^s  egg-laying  champipnehip  is  claimed  for  Lady  Slqrllne, 
single-combed  white  Leghorn  hen  owned  by  the  Gorit  Brothers,  of 
Canton  City,  Colo.    The  hen  yesterday  laid  her  225th  egg  in  as  many  days.  Offi- 
cials in  charge  of  the  egg-claying  contest  at  Pueblo,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
United  $tates  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  extension  department  of  the 
Colorado  Agricultural  College,  said  the  mark  set  by  Lady  Skyline  establishes  the 
official  egg-laying  record." 
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Canadian  Berry  H.  Akers,  associate  editor  of  The  Parmer.  St .Paul,  is  the 

Vyheat  Pool  author  of  ^  comprehensive  article,  based  on  first  hand  information,  on 
th^^^^^lfkrketing  agency,  in  The  Nebraska  Farmer  for  October  1.  He 
says  in  part; "The  Canadian  Wheat  Pool  is  now  the  largest  producers' 
c6operati"re-  marketing  association  in  the  world.    It  is  the  central 
selling  organization  for  the  three  provincial  pools  in  Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan  and  Alberta,  and  last  year  it  handled  187,361,244  bushels, 
a  fraction  over  83  per  cent  of  the  v;heat  shipments  of  the  1925  crop 
from  those  three  provinces,  besides  about  30,000,000  bushels  of  oats, 
barley,  flax  and  rye.    This  year  it  has  handled  nearer  60  per  cent  of 
the  1926  total  wheat  shipments.    This  bit  of  information  may  be  famil- 
iar to  many  of  our  readers,  as  stories  of  the  operations  of  the 
Canadian  Wheat  Pool  have  had  very  general  circulation  in  the  United 
States  during  recent  months.    These  stories  have  caused  many  of  our 
farmers  to  wonder  whether  all  they  hear  is  actually  true,  and  have 
aroused  their  curiosity  as  to  how  the  Canadians  have  been  able  to  do 
something  in  four  years  that  wheat  farmers  in  the  United  States,  who 
originated  the  pooling  idea,  have  not  been  able  to  do  in  double  that 
length  of  time.... The  change  that  has  taken  place  in  the  marketing  of 
the  wheat  in  Western  Canada  since  the  compulsory  wheat  pool  of  the 
Canada  Iheat  Board  (a  governmental  agency  organized  in  1919)  was 
abandoned  in  1920,  has  been  nothing  short  of  phenomenal.*.." 

Casualties  An  editorial  in  The  New  York  Times  for  October  3  eays: "'Abolish 

and  Speed    the  speed  limit'  was  the  advice  of  John  N.  Mackall,  chief  engineer  of 
Limit  the  Maryland  State  Roads  Commission,  at  the  annual  convention  of  the 

National  Safety  Council  in  Chicago  on  Sept,  30.    At  the  same  time 
Charles  M.  Upham,  director  of  the  American  Road  Builders*  Association, 
gave  out  figures  of  motor  vehicle  accidents  in  the  United  States  for 
five  years,  showing  that  114,879  persons  had  been  killed  and  3,446,370 
injured.    Mr.  Upham  estimated  the  economic  loss  at  $800,000,000  a 
year.... The  htiman  machine  must  be  considered  first  when  changes  in 
laws  intended  to  make  the  driver  careful  and  add  to  the  safety  of 
pedestrians  are  urged.    It  has  been  e stimated  that  less  than  5  per  cem 
of  accidents  result  from  bad  mechanism  in  the  motor  vehicle  or  wrong 
construction  of  roads  and  streets.    It  is  almost  impossible  to  prevent 
walkers  from  crossing  a  thoroughfare  when  an  automobile  is  bearing 
down  upon  them.    Most  of  the  children  killed  can  not  judge  speed  and 
distance  at  all.    One  Western  State  is  experimenting  with  unlimited 
speed  for  automobiles,  and  it  will  be  informing  to  learn  whether  the 
accident  curve  goes  up.    Even  with  a  speed  limit  imposed  the  approach 
of  an  automobile  often  surprises  by  its  wiftness,  and  there  is  just 
time  to  get  out  of  the  ?;ay.    If  the  speed  limit  is  taken  off,  away 
from  congested  city  streets,  crossings,  s<luares  and  so  on,  most  driv-^. 
ers  will  accept  it  as  an  opportunity  to  'burn  up'  the  road  to  get  to 
their  destination.    Thoughtlessness  will  become  recklo^rsse  and» --tin- 
less  pedestrians  benefit  by  the  'education'  recommended  for  them  by 
Mr.  Upham,  the  loss  of  life  will  be  greater  than  ever.    If  the  speed 
limit  is  taken  off,  will  there  be  more  or  less  consideration  for  the 
pedestrian?    Pedestrians,  who  are  the  greatest  sufferers  from  motor 
vehicle  accidents,  would  have  only  one  answer  to  that  question...." 

Cooperation  An  editorial  in  The  Dairy  Record  for  September  21  says;  "Co- 

operative marketing  organizations  are  showing  less  antagonism  for  the 
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wholesaler  and  jobber ,  the  ^middleman'  of  the  economist,  as  they  gam 
more  experience  and  have  a  clearer  conception  of  the  part  played  by 
that  wholesaler  and  jobber  in  the  chain  of  distribution.     Since  co- 
operative marketing  is  of  very  recent  origin,  it  is  probably  only 
natural  that  there  should  have  been  misconception  on  the  part  of  the 
organizers  of  such  groups  regarding  their  possibilities  and  that  the 
elimination  of  the  middleman  should  have  been  considered  both  easy 
and  practicable.    As  officials  of  such  organizations  gain  more  exper- 
ience they  learn  that  competition  has  already  pretty  well  eliminated 
all  unnecessary  links  in  the  chain  of  distribution,  and  that  their 
own  organization  must  dovetail  with  the  existing  machinery  of  distri- 
bution.   In  some  cases,  it  is  found  that  the  cooperative  organization 
offered  an  opportunity  for  valuable  additional  service  in  an  economic 
Way,  while  in  others  it  was  found  that  the  additional  service  which  it 
could  render  was  too  limited  or  too  expensive  to  justify  its  existence. 
In  fields  where  cooperative  organizations  have  found  it  both  advisable 
and  necessary  to  work  with  existing  distributors,  the  antagonism  toward 
those  dist^ributora  is  gradually  disappearing,  for,  as  Mr, H.R. Leonard 
of  the  Twin  City  Milk  Producers'  Association,  once  said,  it  is  absurd 
for  an  organization  to  offend  the  man  with  whom  it  wants  to  do 
business.. . - " 

Farm  Buying  An  editorial  in  The  Iowa  Homestead  for  September  22  says: 

Power  "Based  upon  a  study  of  index  numbers  of  farm  products  as  compared  with 

non-agricultural  commodities,  agriculture  is  now  in  a  better  price 
position  than  it  has  been  at  any  time  during  the  last  four  years. 
'Since  August,  1926,'  says  Dr.  J .1 .Falconer,  head  of  the  rural  econom- 
ics department  of  the  Ohio  State  University,   'agriculture  has  been 
working  into  a  more  favorable  price  condition.    Farm  prices  are  now 
about  where  they  were  in  Av^st  a  year  ago,  while  the  prices  of  non- 
agricultural  products  have  declined  10  points.     The  better  position  of 
agriculture,   therefore,  is  due  more  to  the  lowering  of  cost  of  supplies 
purchased,  than  to  higher  prices  of  products  sold.    As  has  been  true 
for  years  past,  horses,  hay  and  oats  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  pricse 
scale,  while  dairy  products,  potatoes,  lambs  and  wool  are  at  the  top. 
Since  a  year  ago  prices  have  moved  up,  but  hogs  have  declined  in  price. 
Beef  cattle  have  continued  their  climb  to  a  more  favorable  position. 
As  for  poultry,  it  has  been  noticeable  that  for  the  past  year  or  two 
chickens  have  maintained  a  higher  price  level  than  eggs.'     This,  we 
believe,  squares  well  with  the  feeling  of  Iowa  farmers  as  a  whole,  es- 
pecially with  those  who  have  been  making  progress  in  soil  improvment 
through  liming  and  the  growing  of  more  legumes,  or  who  have  adopted 
sanitary  methods  of  raising  hogs,  or  who  have  improved  their  dairy 
herds  through  better  methods  of  feeding.     Greater  use  of  improved  ma- 
chinery has  also  helped  many  in  reducing  production  costs." 

Food  Production     An  editorial  in  Michigan  Farmer  for  September  24  says:  "The 

statisticians  tell  us  that  nearly  650,000  persons  left  the  farm  last 
year  for  the  city,  and  that  the  next  census  will  likely  show  a  rural 
population  of  25,000,000  instead  of  32,000,000  as  in  1910.  These 
figures  offer  alarmists  food  for  agitation^    They  see  agriculture,  the 
bedrock  of  all  industry,  dwindling  into  a  weak  minority  with  the  inevi- 
table result  that  we  will,  in  the  future,  face  starvation.  However, 
straight- thinking  people  do  not  feel  that  way  about  the  matter.  It 
is  true  that  we  need  to  maintain  the  food  supplies  of  the  country,  but 
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if  it  can  be  maintained  with  half  the  people  needed  to  maintain  it  m 
the  past,  all  well  and  good.     There  are  untold  economies  in  food  pro- 
duction which  yet  have  to  he  made  popular;  many  methods  of  increasing 
yields  prohahly  yet  remain  undiscovered,  and  there  ai-e  many  sources  of 
food  and  clothing  supply  which  are  yet  untouched.    Plants  now  conr- 
sidered  weed  pests  will  he  put  to  useful  purposes.    Our  food  hahits 
will  change,  as  they  have  in  the  past,   to  make  use  of  things  unrecog- 
nized as  food  now.    In  the  past  it  took  more  than  half  the  population 
to  maintain  its  food  supply,  hut  the  methods  were  crude  the  supplement* 
ary  wants  were  few,  and  little  lahor  was  needed  to  supply  them.  But 
now,  our  complex,  but  less  laborious  life  has  a  thousand  needs  which 
are  not  primal,  but  require  human  labor  to  supply  them..    Each  new  con- 
fort,  each  new  labor-saving  device,  creates  a  new  demand  for  labor.  Iho 
farm  must  necessarily  supply  some  of  it,  and  with  the  mechanical  helps 
continually  being  developed,  it  can  afford  to  release  human  energy  for 
other  purposes.    Even  modern  farming  needs  considerable  urban  labor  to 
provide  its  comfort  and  conveniences.    Farming  is  not  going  to  the 
bow-wows.    It  is  just  adjusting  itself  to  the  new  status  of  affairs. 
It  is  getting  stronger,  rather  than  weaker." 

iSrain  Warehouse  An  editorial  in  Chicago  Journal  of  Commerce  for  October  1  says: 
Plan  "Ihe  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  has  now  presented  to  the  Illinois  commerce 

commission  its  plan  for  the  organization  and  maintenance  of  a  corpora- 
tion which  shall  operate  public  warehouses  for  grain.     The  plan  has 
"been  designed  with  the  view  of  insuring  both  honesty  and  efficiency  in 
the  operation  of  the  new  corporation.    If  this  plan  is  accepted  by  the 
commerce  commission,  the  Board  of  Trade  will  be  directly-  responsible 
for  the  honest  grading  of  grain  within  the  warehouses  of  the  proposed 
corporation.    If  there  is  any  future-  scandal,  it  will  directly  involve 
the  board.    The  board  is  prepared  to  accept  this  responsibility.  It 
may  be  that  the  plan  prepared  by  the  board  is  amenable  to  improvement 
in  some  details.     The  commerce  commission,  after  considering  the  plan, 
may  be  able  to  point  out  one  or  two  desirable  changes.    But  in  all  es- 
sentials the  plan  as  now  published  seems  likely  to  promote  fairness  and 
efficiency  in  the  conduct  of  the  warehouse    corporation's  business.  In 
essentials  this  plan  should  be  adopted." 

Tick  Eradication    An  editorial  in  The  Wall  Street  Journal  of  October  3  says: 

"Recently  there  was  a  call  for  a  meeting  in  Alexandria,  La.,  of  business 
men,  bankers,  cattle  men  and  farmers  to  talce  action  on  a  matter,  that 
has  cost  that  State  many  millions  of  dollars.    The  subject  for  discus- 
sion was  eradication  of  the  cattle  tick,  a  parasite  that  from  the 
earliest  days  has  been  an  obstacle  to  successful  cattle  raising  in  the 
South.    It  must  be  eradicated  if  southern  agriculture  is  to  realize  its 
possibilities.    It  seems  as  though  natural  conditions  made  the  South 
an  ideal  breeding  place  for  cattle.    Yet  neither  the  beef  nor  dairying 
industry  have  flourished  there.     Cattle  were  undersized,   slow  growing 
and  liable  to  the  ^Texas  fever, »  a  disease  that  carried  many  of  them 
off.    Eventually,  it  was  discovered  that  the  'fever'  was  communicated 
by  the  cattle  tick,  a  parasite  that  sucks  the  blood  and  thus  prevents 
the  growth  of  the  beef  animal  or  the  flow  of  milk  in  the  dairy  cow.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  says  that  this  parasite  has,  over  a  long  term 
of  years,  been  costing  the  South  an  average  of  $40,000,000  a  year.  Draw 
a  line  across  the  map  of  the  United  States  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  about 
Norfolk,  Virginia,  to  the  Pacific  a  little  north  of  Los  Angeles,  and 
you  will  have  the  dividing  line  between  the  tick-infested  and  the  tick- 
free  areas.     Since  1906  the  Federal  Government  assisted  by  the  States, 
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has  "been  fighting  this  pest,  and  with  great  success.    Strange  to  say 
there  has  been  opposition  to  the  work. ...But  on  the  whole,  the 
Southern  States,  counties  and  localities  have  made  ready  response  to 
the  Government,  and  are  cooperating  with  it.... It  is  not  a  question 
merely  of  beef  and  milk,  but  of  all  agriculture.    The  South  can  riot 
attain  its  full  measure  of  prosperity  without  diversifying  its  agri- 
culture.   Fatile  will  be  any  efforts  to  diversify  agriculture  unless 
it  is  based  upon  livestock,  the  bed  rock  upon  which  diversification 
rests." 

Section  3 

MAEKET  QUOTATIONS 

Farm  Products         October  4:    Top  price  on  hogs  at  Chicago  is  $11.90.  Prices  of 
other  classes  of  livestock  are  as  follows:  Beef  steers,  choice  $15.50 
to  $16.50,  good  $12.35  to  $15.75;  mediijm  $9  to  $12,75;  common  $6.75 
to  $9;  heifers,  good  and  choice  $9.50  to  $14.75;  common  and  medium 
$6.75  to  $11;  cows,  good  and  choice  $7.25  to  $10.50;  common  and  medium 
$5*75  to  $7.25;  low  cutter  and  cutter  $4.75  to  $5.75;  vealers,  medium 
to  choice  $13  to  $15.75;  heavy  calves,  medium  to  choice  $7  to  $11; 
stockers  and  feeders,  common  to  choice  $7  to  $10.75;  fat  lam.bs,  good 
and  choice  $13.25  to  $14,25;  yearling  wethers,  medium  to  choice  $9.50 
to  $12.25;  fat  ewes,  common  to  choice  $3.75  to  $6.75;  feeding  lambs, 
medium  to  choice  $12  to  $14.15. 

Pennsylvania  sacked  Round  Waite  potatoes  $1.90-$2.15  per  100 
pounds  in  eastern  markets.    Long  Island  Green  Mountains  $2.35-$2.45 
in  New  York  City.    Minnesota  and  North  Dakota  Red  River  Chios  $1.50- 
$1.60  carlot  sales  in  Chicago.    Virginia  yellow  sweet  potatoes  $1.75- 
$2.75  per  barrel  in  leading  markets.    Tennessee  Nancy  Halls  90(^  per 
bushel  hamper  in  the  Middle  West.    New  York  Wealthy  apples  $l,50-$2 
por  bushel  basket.    Illinois  Jonathans  $7.50-$8  per  barrel  in  Chicago. 
New  York  Domestic  type  cabbage  $8-$20  bulk  per  ton  in  terminal  markets; 
$7-$8  f.o.b.  Rochester. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets 
declined  23  points,  closing  at  20.81^  per  lb.    October  future  contracts 
on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  declined  21  points,  closing  at  20.90^, 
and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  declined  24  points,  closing  at 
21.08^. 

Grain  prices  quoted:  No.l  dark  northern  Minneapolis  $1.28-$1.57. 
No. a  red  winter  Chicago  $1.32;  Kansas  City  $1.3S-$1.42.    No. 3  red 
winter  Chicago  $1.30-$1.31;  No. 2  hard  winter  Chicago  $1.29;  Kansas 
City  $1.27-$1.28  (low  protein).    No. 2  mixed  corn  Chicago  95^;  Kansas 
City  89^-9V.    No.3  m-ixed  corn  Chicago  93^;  Minneapolis  86-87^;  Kansas 
City  87-90^.    No. 2  yellow  corn  Chicago  97^5;  Kansas  City  93-96^.    No, 3 
yellow  corn  Chicago  95?J;  Minneapolis  91-92^;  Kansas  City  92-95^.  No.3 
white  corn  Kansas  City  87-90;#.  No.3  white  oats  Chicago  47-51^; 
Minneapolis  45-47^#;  Kansas  City  48-50^.  (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 


Oct.  3,        Oct. 4,  1926 
199.78  155.78 
144.82  119,82 


Industrials  and 

Railroads  Average  closing  price  Oct.  4, 

20  Industrials  198.88 

20  R.R.  stocks  143.10 
(Wall  St.  Jour..  Oct.  5.) 


AILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as 
reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its  economic  aspects.  Responsibility,  approval 
ar  disapproval,  for  views  and  opinions  qneted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the 
news  of  importance. 
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HIENCH  TARIFF  The  press  to-day  states  that  French  increases  of  duty  on 

DUTIES  American  products  are  to  he  met  by  increases  of  customs  rates  on 

similar  imports  from  France,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Tariff 
Law  of  1922.    The  Customs  Division  of  the  Treasury  Department 
yesterday  issued  instructions  to  this  effect  to  its  collectors  and  advised  them 
to  prepare  to  take  the  necessary  steps.     Simultaneously  a  list  of  several  of  the 
commodities  on  which  the  French  tariff  has  "been  increased  was  made  public.  These 
included  automobile  parts,  cycles  and  parts,  paper  board  and  pulp  board,  bricks, 
cement  and  calcitim.    The  three  last  named  are  on  the  free  list.    Under  this  rul- 
ing, which  is  to  go  into  effect  with  its  formal  publication  later  this  week,  the 
American  tariff    rates  on  automobile  parts  and  on  cycles  and  parts  will  be  raised 
to  fifty  per  cent  of  their  value,  the  limit  fixed  in  the  law.     The  American  tariff 
on  the  other  commodities  on -the  list    is  to  be  increased  to  equal  the  tariff  im- 
posed by  France,  regardless  of  value.    The  present  American  tariff  on  automobile 
parts  is  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  on  cycles  and  parts  30  per  cent.    On  paper 
board  the  tariff  is  10  per  cent  and  on  pulp  board  5  per  cent. 

The  report  says;  "Coincident  with  this  development  further  assurances  were 
received  by  the  State  Department  from  American  produceEs  that  they  would  be  able 
to  cope  with  domestic  demands  in  the  event  the  President  should  be  forced  to  re- 
sort to  Section  317  of  the  Tai'iff  law,  which  authorizes  him  to  mal:e  heavy  in- 
creases in  American  rates  or  impose  an  embargo  against  certain  commodities,  if  thf 
decision  is  reached  to  take  retaliatory  measures...." 


THE  RADIO  COFFERENCE    The  press  to-day  reports:  "With  organization  perfected  and 
committees  named,  the  International  Radio  Telegraph  Conference  got 
under  way  yesterday  in  an  endeavor  to  reach  an  agreement  that  may 
greatly  broaden  the  scope  of  the  London  convention  of  1912.     Tlrie  rules  to  govern 
the  present  conference,  which  is  expected  to  continue  until  the  middle  of  ilovember 
are  in  all  major  respects  the  same  as  those  that  obtained  in  the  radio  assemblage;-- 

held  in  London  fifteen  years  ago  One  of  the  questions  to  be  determined  here  is 

just  how  far  Governments  shall  go  in  dealing  with  international  aspects  of  radio. 
In  this  country  radio  and  telegraph  utilities  are  privately  owned  and  operated, 
whereas  in  nearly  all  of  the  countries  represented  in  this  conference  these  agen- 
cies are  in  the  hands  of  the  G-overnment.    It  will  be  the  aim  of  the  conference  to 
agree  upon  provisions  that  will  fit  into  the  economic  situation  as  it  is  presented 
in  the  United  States...." 


RURAL  SCHOOL  CONDITIONS    '^There  are  163,000  one-room  rural  schools  in  the  United 
States,  '''  Henrj^  Israel,  executive  secretary  of  the  -'American  Country 
Life  Association,  told  delegates  to  the  Red  Cross  convention  at 
Washington  last  night,  •^'and  the  sanitaxy  conditions  in  them  are  generally  worse  tl-£ 
in  stables  and  barns  housing  the  farm  animals."  I-'r, Israel  did  not  confine  himself 
to  the  school.  He  attacked  the  lunch  baskets  and  the  round  tin  pails  in  which  ru- 
ral school  children  carry  their  lunches  on  their  long  hikes  over  country  roads  an" 
paths  to  school.  [RieEe  are  literally  '^pails  of  disease,"  Mr.  Israel  said.  (Press, 
Oct.  6.) 


A 
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Section  2 

Agricultural    '       IJew  England  Hcir-sstead  for  October  1  s.x,'si  "It  was  in  the  fall 
Fair  Devel-  of  1807  tliat  county  fairs  had  their  inception,    Ell.anah  'watson  ex- 
opaient         hibited  under  a  great  elm  in  the  public  slvia're  at  Pittsfield,  Mass., 
a  pair  of  Merino  sheep,  the  first  to  appeal'  in  Berkshire  County.  Fro^i 
that  small  beginning  has  grown  oxix  presenc-day  system  of  agricultural 
fairs  and  expositions.    At  first  the  cattle  sho;?' idea  grev?  slowly  as 
it  was  1810  before  Watson  could  persuade  a  handful  of  farmers  to  ap- 
peal for  such  an  exhibit.    It  proved  a  big  success,  leading  off  with 
a  street  parade  and  closing  with  a"  big  ball  in  the  evening.  Agri- 
cultural societies  were  formed  and  in  later  years  State  money  appro- 
priated for  anmaifall  fesi-jvals.    To-day  over  3, 000  agricultural 
fairs  are  held  annually  in  the  United  States.    'Biafs  a  considerable 
growth  from  an  idee  and  a  pair  of  Merino  sheep." 

Chemistry  in  C.  W.  Steffler  in  Commerce  and  Finance  for  October  5  says:  "The 

Industry     Eleventh  Exposition  of  Chemical  Industries,  held  all  of  last  week  in 
the  Grand  Central  Palace,  New  York  City,   shov/ing  the  amazing  progress 
of  chemistry  in  industry  during  the  two  years  which  have  elapsed  sIb 
the  last  show  was  held,  provided  ample  evidence  why  the  chemist  is 
more  than  ever  sure  of  himself.    !Iihe  general  public  has  come  to  real- 
ize that  chemistry  is  a  science  of  first  importance  to  the  common  wel- 
fare and  that  the  ch^jmist  is  actively  eng^ed  in  working  to  promote 
that  T7elfare.    That  the  chemist  already  plays  a  spotlight  role  in  in- 
dustry was  well  brought  cut  recently  before  the  Institute  of  Chem.istry 
at  Pennsylvania  State  College  by  Dr.  John  E.  Teeple,  winner  of  the 
Perkin  Medal  in  Chemistry  for  1927.     'Look  over  yom'  automobile  piece 
by  piece, '  he  said,   'and  see  whether  you  can  find  anything,  except 
possibly  wood,  from  the  tires  to  the  top,  and  from  the  lenses  to  the 
tail-light,  that  has  not  undergone  chemical  transf ormat ion. There 
were  some  373  exhibits,  representing  in  all  their  details  25,000  in- 
dustrial plants  all  over  the  world,  v;hich  it  ordinarily  would  require 
forty  years  to  visit.    Tlie  fascinating  array  included  machinery  and 
products  covering  a  range  extending  through  abrasives,  acids,  alkalis, 
salts,  antiseptics,  beverages,  germicides,  candy,  ice  cream,  ceramics, 
glass,  pottery,  stoneware,  coal  tar  derivatives,  electroplating, 
enameling,  fertilizers,  leather,  lubricants,  sug^,  starch,  dextrine, 
glucose,  textiles,  dairy  products,  cosmetics,  perfuiaes,  oils,  fire- 
proofing,  dyestuffs,  paints  and  an  infinity  of  other  materials...- 
Fruit  and  vegetable  ripening  by  ethylene  gas  was  another  of  the  chemi- 
cal miracles  performed  at  the  exposition. ...  The  discovery  of  this  use 
for  ethylene  is  credited  to  Doctor  Denny  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  to  Dr.  R.B.Harvey  of  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota, who  were  largely  instrumental  in  the  development  of  the  treat- 
ment.... The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  contributed  an  exhibition 
on  the  industrial  utilization  of  cotton  seed  and  cotton  linters. 
Chemistry,  7;e  learn,  has  found  ways  to  utilize  every  part  of  the  seed-" 
the  lint,  the  hulls,  and  the  kernels. .  .Another  interesting  Departmer'. 
of  A-griculture  displaj"  was  that  showing  developm.ents  in  the  matter  of 
dust  explosion  prevention. ... " 

Florida  Poultry     An  editorial  in  Florida  Times-Union  for  September  29  says;".... 
Centers       Co:2missioner  of  A-gricultm-e  Mayo  recently  has  made  a  very  practical 
suggestion  that  if  adopted  generally  throughout  the  State  will  be  of 
-immense  advantage  to  Florida  poultry  raisers  and  egg  producers.  His 
suggestion  is  that  at  least  four  poultry  centers  shall  be  established, 


one  in  western  Florida,  one  in  northern  Florida,  one  m  central  Fl or la 
and  one  in  southern  Florida.     These  poultry  centers,  he  says,  should 
not  he  in  the  larger  cities,  but  in  smaller  cities  or  twns  that  have 
good  shiTjping  facilities  and  where  adjacent  land  can  he  bought  at 
prices  that  will  not  put  a  handicap  on  profitable  poi\ltry  work. ...The 
poultry  centers,  as  recomirrended  by  Coinnissioner  Mayo,   should  have 
every  facility  for  marketing,  not  only  of  what  is  produced  in  the  i:>- 
dividual  plant  or  establishment,  but  should  be  equipped  to  receive, 
grade  and  market  all  the  poultry  and  eggs  produced  by  small  poultr-/ 
farmers  within  a  radius  of  75  uO    100  miles  " 

Grange  Farm  An  editorial  in  Chicago  Journal  of  Commerce  for  October  4  says: 

Relief  Plan    "The  faxm  relief  plan  suggested  by  the  Ohio  State  Grange  is  evident- 
ly the  result  of  an  earnest  attempt  to  find  a  workable  compromise  be- 
tv;een  the  farm  relief  proposals  of  the  administration  and  the  divergenc 
proposals  of  the  numerous  agricultural  organizations  which  have  dif- 
fered with  the  administration  on  this  matter.    The  Ohio  Grange's  plan 
is  necessarily  a  complicated  proposal,  for  the  problem  with  which  it 
deals  is  complicated,  inasmuch  as  not  all  farm  products  are  faced  with 
the  same  set  of  difficulties.    There  is  less  complication  in  the  Ohio 
Grange's  plan  when  it  is  considered  part  by  part.    But  so  far  only  a 
summary  of  the  plan  has  been  published  by  the  Grange.    l/Tnat  is  neces- 
sary is  a  complete,  detailed  explanation  of  the  proposal,  so  that  it 

may  be  considered  carefully  The  Ohio  Grange's  proposal  should  be 

studied  in  the  interval  before  the  meeting  of  Congress,  early  in 
December.    If  any  farm  relief  plan  is  to  be  enacted  during  the  coming 
session,  it  should  be  enacted  early  in  the  session...-" 

Livestock  An  editorial  in  Farm  and  Ranch  for  September  24  says:  "The 

Marketing    shipping  of  livestock  cooperatively  is  an  old  practice  in  some  'States, 
in  Texas     but  never  has  been  generally  practiced  in  Texas.... A  circular  letter 
has  been  received  describing  a  livestock  shipping  association  operat- 
ing in  Eastland  County.    This  association  is  composed  of  farmers  at 
Pleasant  Hill,  ten  miles  south  of  Cisco.    To  start  this  association, 
community  meetings  were  held  and  entertainment  offered.    In  this  way 
farmers  became  acquainted  with  each  other.    Later,  at  every  meeting 
each  faraer  made  a  statement  of  the  n-umber  and  kind  of  livestock  he 
had  ready  for  market,  and  thus  carload  lots  were  made  up  and  sent  di- 
rect to  the  market.     Some  member  of  the  association  accompanied  every 
car.    According  to  G.C.French,  of  Fort  Worth,  this  organization  shippec 
$65,000  worth  of  livestock  in  1926  and  is  making  a  good  record  in 
1927.    Farmers  receive  every  cent  of  the  selling  price  except  actual 
expense  of  transportation  and  handling.    The  association  is  conducted 
by  R.L.Poe,  of  Cisco,  the  man  who  first  thought  of  the  idea.    He  draws 
no  salary.    No  dues  are  charged  and  any  farmer  can  ship  through  the 
association.    More  livestock  shipping  associations  of  this  character 
would  increase  the  profits  for  stock  raisers,  although  it  would  cut 
into  the  business  of  commission  men." 


"Lona  Scouts"  An  editorial  in  The  Progressive  Farmer  for  September  17  says: 

and  Farm  "To  our  way  of  thinking,  the  Lone  Scout  organization,  which  is  nov;  a 
Life  department  of  the  Boy  Scoiits  of  America,  fills  a  long-felt  need.  The 

farm  boy  is  not  different  from  the  city  boy  in  his  desire  to  join  so 
one  or  something  worth  while.    The  Lone  Scout  movement  gives  him  some- 
thing that  will  make  him  a  better  farmer  and  better  citizen.    It  teach- 
es farm  boys  leadership,  but  also  how  to  be  good  followers.    It  has  a 
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literary  side  also.    It  teaches  boys  how  to  express  themselves  on  the 
printed  page*    The  woodcraft  phase  of  scouting  imparts  a  love  for  the 
great  out-of --do or  s .  *  * . We  need  something  to  emphasize  the  good  side  of 
farming.    Its  worst  side  is  what  most  people  see  these  days.  Fortu- 
nately, through  the  Lone  Scout  movement,  farm  boys  are  made  to  appre- 
ciate the  better  side  of  farm  life....'I!he  scoutir^  program  teaches  the 
farm  boy  leadership  and  gives  him  very  fine  training,  and  the  beauty 
of  it  is  that  it  does  this  at  home  right  on  the  farm.,,." 

Research  Work        An  editorial  in  Pennsylvania  Parmer  for  October  1  says;  "There 
Need  is  an  unquestioned  need  for  greater  appropriations  for  agricultural  re- 

search work.    Little  of  major  importance  has  been  developed  along  ner/ 
lines  of  scientific  discovery  in  a  generation,  although  research  in  the 
interests  of  industry,  mechanics  and  warfare  have  revolutionized  many 
phases  of  life.    This  is  probably  because  the  inducements  have  been 
greater  and  more  certain.    The  discovery  of  scientific  truths  which  af- 
fect the  production  of  agricultural  products  touches  every  human  being 
sooner  or  later,  hence  the  search  for  them  should  be  supported  by  the 
State  and  Federal  Governments.    It  is  because  of  the  universal  interes-^ 
in  agricultural  research  work  v;hich  the  American  people  have,  or  shoulc 
have,  that  thirteen  national  associations  have  joined  in  a  request  to 
the  Budget  Bureau  to  appropriate  larger  sms  for  this  work.  Research 
work  requires  time  and  patience,  as  well  as  the  application  of  trained, 
scientific  minds.    It  differs  from  testing  and  experimentation  in  that 
it  is  a  quest  for  the  unknown,  while  experimentation  is  merely  using 
the  known  in  different  ways  and  quantities  to  determine  what  are  the 
reactions  under  the  varying  conditions.    We  need  further  knowledge  on 
soils  and  fertilizers,  the  principles  of  plant  and  animal  breeding, 
the  treatment  of  diseases,  the  control  of  peBts,  and  the  application  o: 
mechanics  to  the  heavy  work  of  farming:.    True,  great  strides  have  been 
made  in  the  last  hundred  years,  but  there  is  without  doubt  still  a 
great  unexplored  field  in  the  agricultural  industry  awaiting  the  hand 
and  mind  of  the  true  research  worker.    There  should  be  no  parsimonious 
hand  holding  the  strings  of  the  public  purse  when  the  advancement  of 
research  w^ork  is  being  considered." 

Stock  Market  An  editorial  in  The  Street  Journal  for  October  4  says: 

"Reading  the  Dow-Jones  averages  in  the  manner  formulated  a  quarter  of 
a  century  ago  by  the  late  Charles  H.  Dow,  the  indication  is  plainly 
b\illish.    It  has  been  demonstrated  by  long  experience  that  when  the 
twenty  industrials  and  the  twenty  railroads,  after  a  secondary  reac- 
tion, make  new  high  points  for  the  major  rnovement  a  further  advance  of 
the  whole  market  is  indicated.    This  by  no  means  involves  simultaneous 
action  by  the  t?;o  averages,  but  each  must  confirm  the  other.... All  thit: 
is  irrespective  of  the  fact  that  stock  prices  are  relatively  very  high 
and  have  now  been  advancing  for  a  full  four  years.    Beyond  offering  the 
somewhat  trite  reflection  that  no  tree  grows  to  the  sky,  there  is  no 
need  to  moralize  about  it.    The  stock  market  is  saying,  in  so  many 
words,  that  the  business  outlook  is  good  and  likely  to  continue  so  f^r 
as  far  ahead  as  general  information  can  calculate ...  .\7hat  is  worth  beard- 
ing in  mind  is  that  at  these  .high  levels,   secondary  reactions  tend  to 
be  much  more  severe  than  they  were  when  the  average  prices  were  at  half 
the  present  figure.    In  the  present  major  bull  movement  there  have  beer, 
at  least  two  reactions,  of  a  true  secondary  character,  which  in  extent 
were  almost  as  considerable  as  actual  major  bear  movements. 


Women  and  An  editorial  in  I.Iicliigan  Jar.ier  for  Ssvlsratar  ^4  says:  'iuuh 

Kcadside      time,  effort  and  money  are  teirg  expended  these  da/s  to  neip  tne  la^-T. 
Markets       er  solve  some  of  his  marketing  pro'blems.  B^-.t  ^v^o  groups  oi  Ohio  ^ ^ 
women,  cor.'/inced  that  their  husbands  were  not  alone  in  ^avir::-:  mar^etin 
problems,  this  samnier  initiated  cooperative  ma:;       li'^  oi  -.i^j^i  "^V"^ 
produce  at  roadside  stands.    Guided  by  local  commit-cees,  elected  from 
their  own  number,  and  with  the  help  of  their  home  demonstration  agent, 
they  established  two  of  these  stands  on  a  cooperative  basis.  Heea- 
ing  some  of  the  pitfalls  that  they  had  observed  in  their  husb and s_ co- 
operative efforts,  they  emphasized  the  standardization  of^ quality  m  . 
all  products  sold,  and  used  one  color  scheme  on  all  advertising  m.ater- 
ial  and  wrappers.    Home-baked  goods,  fruit,  vegetables,  food  canned 
on  the  faxm'i  cheese,  and  poultry  and  eggs,  were  sold.  'By  paying  a  nom- 
inal membership  fee  and  a  small  commission  to  the  cooperative  organiza- 
tion, any  woman  in  the  county  could  sell  her  produce  through  these  two 
roadside  stands.  'Ihis  is  another  opportunity  "here  farm  women  have 
dared  and  xvon.. . .  "  • 

Section  3 
MAPvKET  QUOTATIONS 
Farm  Products         Oct.  5:    Top  price  on  hogs  at  Chicago  is  $11.80. 

Pennsylvania  sacked  Round  VJhite  potatoes  $1»90-$2.15  per  100 
pounds  in  eastern  markets.    Maine  GYeen  Mountains  in  bulk  $l.S5-$2  per 
100  pounds  in  New  York  City;  $1.35-$1.40  f.o.b.  Presque  Isle.  Northern 
sacked  Round  Tvhites  qJ1.40-$1.55  carlot  sales  in  Chicago  $1.20-$1.30 
f.o.b.  Virginia  yellow  sweet  potatoes  $l,50-$2.75  per  barrel  in  city 
markets.  Tennessee  Nancy  Halls  90f  per  bushel  haiaper  in  the  Middle 
West.    New  York  yellow  onions  slightly  weaker;  Best  yellow  varieties 
$1.50-$1.75  sacked  per  100  pounds  in  consTjming  centers;  $1.30-$1.45 
f.o.b.  New  York  Wealthy  apples  $1.50-$2  per  bushel  basket  in  eastern 
cities.    Illinois  Jonathans  $"?. 50~$8  per  barrel  in  Chicago;  Crimes 
$6~$6.50. 

Closing  prices  of  92.  score  butter;    New  York  49^?^;  Chicago  46^; 
'  Philadelphia  50^^;  Boston  48(f . 

Closing  prices  at  7iiisconsin  primary  cheese  markets  Oct.  4: 
Single  Baisies  26h(f!;  Double  Laisies  26(^;  Longhorns  27(*;  Square  Prints 
27i^ . 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets 
declined  38  points,  closing  at  20.43^  per  lb.    October  future  contracts 
on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  declined  43  points,  closing  at 
20.47^,  and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  declined  41  points, 
closing  at  20.57(^. 

Grain  prices  quoted:  No.l  dark  northern  Minneapolis  $1.30-$1.57, 
No.2  red  winter  Chicago  $1.35;  Kansas  City  $1.40'-$1.42.  No. 3  red 
winter  Chicago  $1.33.    No.2  hard  v^inter  Chicago  $1.30;  Zansas  City 
$1.28-$1.45.  No.2  mixed  corn  Chicago  94^;  Kansas  City  89-91^.  No. 3 
mixed  corn  Chicago  92(i;  Minneapolis  85-86^;  Kansas  City  87-90^.  No.2 
yellow  corn  Chicago  97i;  Kansas  City  93-95^.    No. 3  yellow  corn  Chicago 
95(p;  Minneapolis  90-91$^;  Kansas  City  92-94^.  No. 3  white  corn  Kansas 
City  No. 3  white  oats  Chicago  48-51^;  Minneapolis  45-47^; 

Kansas  City  49-51c^.  (Prepared. by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 

Industrials  and         A.verage  closing  price  Oct.  5,  Oct,  4,  Oct.  5,  1926 

Railroads  20  Industrials  199.22  198.88  154.36 

20  R.R. stocks  142.24  143.10  117.57 
(Wall  St.  Joior,,  Oct.  6.) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  iu  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as 
reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its  economic  aspects.  Responsibility,  approval 
9r  disapproval,  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  inrent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the 
news  of  importance. 
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FRENCH  TARIFF  Regarding  the  action  of  the  Treasury  Department  in  advising 

DUTIES  its  collectors  of  customs  that  under  the  provision  of  the  Fordney^ 

McCumber  Act  of  1922  certain  American  tariff  rates  must  be  raised 
to  meet  the  increases  made  by  France,  the  press  to-day  say si  "The 
order  to  American  customs  collectors  was  issued  October  5  by  Assistant  Secretary 
Lowman  with  the  approval  of  Secretary  Mellon,  and  Mr,  Mellon  insisted  yesterday 
that  the  whole  affair  was  a  routine  matter  and  that  his  department  simply  had  done 
what  the  tariff  law  of  1922  dictated  it  must  do.    Under  various  sections  of  this 
law  it  is  provided  that  if  a  foreign  nation  increase  its  tariff  on  certain  Ameri- 
can goods,   the  Customs  Division  of  the  Treasury  Department  shall  automatically  put 
into  effect  increases  which  in  some  instances  bring  the  American  tariff  up  to  a 
]tevel  that  would  equal  the  foreign  tariff  rate  and  in  others  as  nearly  as  possible 
to  that  level,  without  having  the  tariff  exceed  50  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the 
commodity  involved...." 


IOWA  LAI'JD  ORGAN-  A  Des  Moines  dispatch  to  the  press  of    Cctober  6  says: 

IZATION  "Preliminary  plans  for  the  formation  of  a  $5,000,000  corporation 

to  deal  in  Iowa  land  were  announced  at  Des  Moines  by  raem.bers  of  a 
group  of  Iowa  bankers  and  business  men,  who  have  been  buying  in- 
dependently fgr  some  time.     The  corporation  is  to  have  the  backing  of  a  number  of 
New  York  and  Chicago  capitalists,  according  to  information  made  public  October  5. 
...The  spokesmen  of  the  group  acknowledged  that  plans  for  the  formation  of  a 
corporation  with  experienced  management  and  field  agents  which  could  operate  on  a 
large  scale  had  been  going  on  for  some  time.    It  is  believed,  they  say,  that  Iowa 
land  has  reached  rock  bottom  price  and  that  investments  at  this  time  will  bear 
fruit  in  good  profits  within  a  few  years.    Considerable  eastern  capital  is  expect- 
ed in  the  venture," 


HIGHWAY  ACCIDENTS        Highway  accidents  took  a  toll  of  25.302  lives  in  the  United 
States  in  1926  and  caused  serious  injuries  to  769,000,  Russell  M. 
Arundel,  Public  Relations  Director  of  the  American  Road  Builders' 
Association,  said  yesterday  in  a  speech  before  the  Exchange  Club  at  New  York. 
Mr.  Arundel  placed  the  total  number  of  accidents  for  the  year,  including  those 
resulting  only  in  minor  property  damage,  at  7,500,000,  or  approximately  one  for 
every  three  automobiles  in  the  country.    The  resultant  economic  loss  he  estimates 
at  $638,000,000.    Nearly  one- third  of  the  persons  killed,  or  7,321,  were  children 
under  fifteen  years  of  age,  principally  those  struck  while  playing  in  the  street. 
The  adult  pedestrians  killed  were  even  more  numerous,   so  that  the  total  of  all 
pedestrians  killed  amounted  to  two-thirds  of  the  total  death  liet,  or  16,280. 
(N.Y.  Times,  Oct.  7.) 


WORLD  STOCK  MARKET       The  New  York  Times  to-day  reports  that  as  the  first  definite 
step  in  the  establishment  of  a  world  securities  market  comparable 
to  that  in  London,  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  opened  its  trading 

lists  yesterday  to  the  shares  of  foreign  companies,  conforming  to  an  elaborate 

plan  that  has  been  under  consideration  for  more  than  a  year. 
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Section  2 

Boys*  and  An  editorial  in  New  England  Homestead  for  October  1  says;  "One 

Girls'  Train-    evening  during  the  Eastern  States  exposition  last  week  the  boys 
ing  Camps    and  girls  in  Camp  Vail  and  in  the  scout  organizations  paraded  in  mass 
formation  around  the  arena  in  the  coliseum.    In  the  group  were  repre- 
sentatives from  25  States  and  three  Canadian  provinces.    Each  group 
carried  the  flag  of  their  respective  State  or  province,  and  each 
carried  a  placard  telling  the  v/ork  in  which  it  is  engaged. ..  .Here  is 
training  of  the  highest  type.    These  boys  and  girls  are  the  men  and 
women  who  will  take  our  places  tomorrow.    Through  their  work  in  Camp 
Vail  and  the  scout  organizations  they  are  taught  the  principles  of 
good  citizenship,  right  and  productive  living.    Camp  Vail  is  of  partic- 
ular interest  to  farmers  because  its  work  is  along  agricultural  lines. 
. . .Here  is  one  of  the  most  vital  methods  of  counteracting  the  drift  of 
the  younger  generation  away  from  the  farm.    VThile  still  in  their  youth 
the  club  members  are  taTight  the  essentials  of  good  farming  and  they 
put  them  in  practice  on  their  home  farm.    They  learn  that  the  farm  can 
be  maGte  a  most  worth  while  place  on  which  to  live.    Their  contact  with 
nature,  with  growing  things,  and  with  livestock  gives  them  a  strength 
of  character  and  a  breadth  of  vision  that  is  hard  to  secure  in  any  otha* 
way.. . . " 

Burley  Tobacco       An  editorial  in  The  Journal  of  Commerce  for  October  6  says: 
Pool  "Attempts  are  being  made  to  induce  the  growers  of  Burley  tobacco  to 

renew  their  contracts  for  cooperative  selling  of  their  crop  for  another 
period  of  seven  years.    Like  most  of  the  tobacco  cooperatives,  the 
Burley  association  has  had  a  checkered  career  and  suffered  from  the 
defection  of  members  as  well  as  from  the  criticism  of  those  within  the 
organization.    It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  new  cooperative  sales 
contract  will  secure  the  adherence  of  a  sufficient  number  to  assure 
its  success.    At  any  rate,  the  campaign  has  been  pushed  actively  for 
some  time.    A  statement  just  issued  in  regard  to  the  amounts  recently 
distributed  by  the  association  in  liquidation  of  sums  due  from  sales 
of  old  crops  throws  a  good  deal  of  light  upon  the  causes  of  dissatis- 
faction that  have  arisen.    The  last  payment  on  the  crop  of  1924,  amount- 
ing to  $6,000,000,  has  just  been  distributed.    A  payment  still  remains 
to  be  made  on  the  crop  of  1923,  also  a  final  distribution  on  the  1925 
crop.    The  fact  that  the  association  has  marketed  about  988,000,000 
pounds  of  tobacco  and  transmitted  to  its  members  nearly  $180,000,000 
does  not  prevent  disaffection  arising  from  the  inevitable  delays  in 
crop  payments  caused  by  holding  a  surplus  off  the  market.... A  few 
philosophical  growers  argue  that  it  is  better  to  wait  for  some  of  their 
money  and  take  a  higher  price  for  the  rest  of  their  tobacco.    But  not 
all  reason  in  this  fashion.    Moreover,  it  is  irritating  to  see  non- 
members  profiting  from  the  marketing  tactics  of  the  pool,  selling  their 
entire  crops  at  pool  prices  and  giving  no  return.    For  that  reason  the 
Burley  association  found  its  existence  jeopardized  and  its  organiza- 
tion greatly  disrupted  last  season  when  it  was  forced  to  sell  the  1936 
crop  at  auction.    If  it  succeeds  in  taking  a  new  lease  on  life  as  a 
result  of  the  poor  returns  that  followed  that  experiment,  it  will 
nevertheless  find  it  necessary  after  a  few  years  have  elapsed  to  under- 
take the  work  of  reconverting  its  membership  again  to  the  pooling 
principle.    The  problem  of  surplus  supplies  and  delayed  payments  will 
always  be  a  cause  of  friction." 


Corn  Borer  JJew  England  Homestead  for  October  1  says:  "Maine  is  doing  ex- 

in  Maine      actlj/^a^^inst  the  European  corn  borer  getting  into  her  famous  sweet 
corn  areas  in  western  and  central  parts  of  the  State.    A  24  hour 
service  of  inspectors  is  stationed  at  southern  points  of  the  State  to 
stop  all  automobiles  and  see  that  no  infected  corn  is  being  carried 
into  the  State.    Another  force  of  inspectors  is  on  duty  at  Portland 
to  keep  track  of  produce  markets.    Commissioner  of  Agriculture  Wash- 
burn is  mindful  of  the  inconvenience  to  motorists  who  experience  short 
delays  but  trusts  that  they  will  see  the  importance  of  the  precaution. 
Considerable  quantities  of  infected  corn  have  already  been  intercepted. 
This  corn  borer  is  no  joke... Keep  up  the  guard  for  Maine,  Mr - Washburn. " 

Debt  Reduction       In  the  eight  years  which  have  elapsed  since  their  debts  reached 
their  peak,  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States  have  reduced 
their  national  debts  by  426,000,000  pounds — eay  by  the  equivalent  of 
$2,073,000,000  and  by  $8,212,000,000  respectively,  according  to  a 
statement  by  the  Bankers  Trust  Company,  October  5.  "On  the  other  hand 
our  two  continental  allies,  France  and  Italy,  while  they  have  not  been 
able  to  reduce  their  indebtedness,  have  succeeded  in  placing  it  on  a 
much  better  basis,"  says  the  report.     "The  public  debt  of  the  United 
States  reached  its  maximum  of  $26,747,000,000  on  August  31.  1919. 
Since  then  we  have  paid  off  on  the  average  over  a  billion  dollars  a 
year,  bringing  the  debt  down  to  $18,535,000,000  on  August  31  of  this 
year.. . . " 

Farm  Night  An  editorial  in  The  Progressive  Farmer  for  October  1  says:"... 

Schools        'Every  man,  ^  as  some  writer  said,   Us  the  master  of  his  own  destiny,^ 
Farming  is  a  complicated  business.    No  farmer  can  hope  to  attain  any 
great  measure  of  success  who  is  not  willing  to  study  hard  to  develop 
a  safe  and  sane  program.    Every  opportunity  to  secure  helpful  informa- 
tion should  be  grasped.    A.  new  type  of  opportunity  for  study  is  now 
open  to  many  southern  farmers  in  the  evening  schools  that  are  being 
conducted  by  teachers  of  vocational  agriculture.     These  evening 
classes,  or  night  schools,  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  are  simply 
a  series  of  ten  or  more  meetings  where  the  farmers  of  one  neighborhood 
or  community  get  together  to  study  problems  of  common  interest.... 
Usually  the  groups  are  sniall  so  that  an  opportunity  for  free  discus- 
sion is  afforded.     The  same  people  attend  each  meeting.     The  subject 
selected  is  studied  throughout  the  course.     Those  enrolled  get  not  only 
the  benefit  of  the  literature  and  information  presented  by  the  instruct- 
or, but  also  the  help  of  swapping  ideas  and  experiences  with  their 
neighbors.     In  1926,     8,990  farmers  in  the  Southern  States  enrolled  in 
evening  classes  organized  by  teachers  of  vocational  agriculture.  The 
past  school  yeai'  the  number  was  greatly  increased.    Alabama  was  one 
of  the  first  Southern  States  to  develop  this  type  of  school...." 

Grain  Movement       An  editorial  in  Commercial  West  (Minneapolis)  for  October  1 

says:  "Movement  of  grain  from  farm  to  country  elevator  and  thence  to 
the  great  terminal  elevators  at  Minneapolis  and  the  Head  of  the  Lakes, 
into  the  big  mills  here  and  at  Buffalo,  or  into  the  export  trade,  has 
run  well  ahead  of  the  voliome  of  recent  years.    Wheat,  especially,  has 
moved  into  consumptive  channels  in  a  bushel  total  much  larger  than  in 
the  preceding  three  year  s ....  Coordinating  like  a  v/ell  oiled  machine 
the  various  grain  trade  interests,  the  railroads,   the  banks  and  the 
advisory  boards  of  the  Northwest  have  handled  a  pealc  load  of  grain 
with  the  greatest  possible  smoothness.    A  steady  stream  of  money  has 
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flowed  back  to  the  country  with  corresponding  speed.  Preparedness 
has  counted  all  along  the  line  in  taking  care  of  the  flood  tide  of 
a  bountiful  crop  in  the  Northwest,    'i/Vheat  alone  of  the  new  crop  grains 
has  suffered  large  price  losses  during  the  process  of  shouldering  the 
heavy  load  of  flusli  early  marketing. .All  interests  connected  with 
the  marketing  of  grain  in  the  Norttovest  appear  to  have  functioned  so 
far  in  the  new  crop  year  in  a  businesslike  manner  deserving  of  the 
thanks  of  all  concerned." 

Imports  A  sharp  decline  in  crude  rubber  prices  was  chiefly  responsible 

for  a  falling  off  in  the  value  of  American  imports  during  the  first 
half  of  the  year,  as  shown  in  the  bulletin  '^Our  World  Tradg"  issued  by 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States.    During  that  period, the 
value  of  crude  rubber  imports  decreased  $137,000,000,  accounting  for 
more  than  7Sfo    of  the  total  decline,  which  amounted  to  $187,000,000. 
Total  imports  for  the  first  six  months,  amounting  to  $2,124,188,000, 
were  7.7^o  below  the  same  period  last  year.    This  sum,  however,  with 
the  single  exception  of  last  year,  was  larger  than  other  corresponding 
periods  since  1920.    "A  decline  in  both  quantity  and  price  of  coffee," 
the  chamber  says,  "accounted  for  nearly  $30,000,000  more  of  the  falling 
off  in  the  value  of  imports;  the  decrease  in  the  imports  of  unmanu- 
factured wool  contributed  $23,000,000;  burlaps,  $14,000,000;  and  ni- 
trate of  soda  $14,000,000.    Offsettiiig  these  severe  declines  were  the 
$20,000,000  gain  in  imports  of  raw  silk,  the  $22,000,000  increase  in 
value  of  cane  sugar,  and  the  $15,000,000  gain  in  tobacco  values. 
Despite  a  decline  of  65  cents  a  pound,  from  an  average  import  price,  of 
$6.14  a  year  ago  to  $5.49,  the  average  for  the  first  half  of  1927,  the 
volume  of  raw  silk  imported  in  the  first  six  months  of  1927,  reached 
the  record  total  of  35,246,000  pounds,  valued  at  $193,385,000,  a  25fo 
increase  in  quantity  and  anll^  gain  in  value  over  last  year's  figures. 
The  amount  imported  in  these  six  months  exceeded  that  of  any  full  year 
prior  to  1917.    The  average  import  price  of  crude  rubber  declined  33 
cents  a  pound,  from  70  cents  for  the  first  half  of  1926  to  37  cents 
for  the  corresponding  half  of  this  year.    At  this  low  price  we  imported 
nearly  500  million  pounds,  3fo  more  than  the  record  set  last  year.  The 
decrease  in  value  was  from  $321,988,000  to. $184, 713, 000,  a  loss  of 
43^,    Sugar  rose  nearly  one  cent  a  pound,  and  we  imported  half  a 
billion  pounds  of  sugar  less  during  the  fifst  half  of  1927  than  in  the 
corresponding  period  of  last  year,   the  total  imports  amounting  to 
4,642,000,000  pounds,  valued  at  $148,388,000,  a  decrease  of  11^  in 
volume  and  a  gain  in  value  oflSfL    At  somewhat  lower  prices  imports 
of  leaf  tobacco  in  the  first  half  of  this  year  amounted  to  59,105,000 
pounds,  25,000,000  greater  than  a  year  ago,  representing  a:.  74^  in- 
crease.   The  total  value  was  $45,361,000,  or  55fo  greater  than  last  year. 
Other  noteworthy  increases  in  value  included  undressed  and  dressed 
furs,  gain  35^;  cocoa  beans  Z2f%;  cheese  55%;  olive  oil  58fo;  meats 
71^;  and  pulp  wood  40^.    Mong  the  severest  declines  in  value  were 
unmanufactui-ed  wool  3lfo  off;  burlaps  28^^;  unmanufactured  cotton  29^; 
diamonds  26^;  nitrate  of  soda  47^;  and  refined  copper." 

Oleo  and  Butter     An  editorial  in  Chicago  Dairy  Produce  for  September  20  says; 

Campaigns    "Dairy  interests  have  got  something  to  think  about  in  a  report  for  the 
past  six  months  of  this  year,  which  reveals  that  consumption  of  oleo- 
margarine has  increased  15  per  cent  and  consunption  of  butter  has  de- 
creased about  2  per  cent.     The  oleo  interests  have  been  conducting  an 
effective  campaign  to  increase  the  cons-'jmption  of  their  product.  Their 


copy  for  advertisements  is  attractive  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  it 
is  bringing  results.    The  dairy  interests  have  been  talking  for  several 
years  about  a  national  advertising  campaign  to  increase  the  consumption 
of  butter,  but  have  never  reached  a  point  where  such  a  campaign  could 
be  put  on.     Some  of  the  leaders  in  the  matter  *hink  that  such  a  cam- 
paign will  be  organized  later  in  the  year,  and  it  will  if  the  necessa- 
ry money  is  subscribed.    Minnesota  has  recently  completed  an  organiza- 
tion of  the  Minnesota  Dairy  Council  and  will  soon  be  ready  to  start  on 
a  State  campaign.    The  National  Dairy  Council,  considering  the  support 
it  has  had  from  butter  interests,  is  doing  wonders  in  setting  forth 
the  merits  of  butter,  but  we  are  still  waiting  for  that  great  neational 
butter  advertising  campaign.  Oleomargarine  interests  have  something  new 
to  think  about  in  connection  with  the  report  on  oleomargarine  output 
so  far  this  year.    It  is  a  report  that  is  a  blow  to  the  claims  for 
vegetable  oleomargarine.    To  meet  the  'vitamins  in  butter'  argument  the 
manufacturers  have  tried  to  incorporate  vitamins  in  oleomargarine.  To 
do  this  a  hydrogenation  process  is  used,  and  now  this  report  claims 
that  this  process  kills  the  vitamins.    This  report  is  to^ogh  for  the 
oleomargarine  men,  but  good  advertising  material  for  the  butter  inter- 
ests if  they  ever  get  their  campaign  started." 


Section  3 
MARKET  qUOTATIONS 
Farm  Products         Oct.  6:    Top  price  on  hogs  at  Chicago  is  $11.85. 

Pennsylvania  sacked  Round  YJhite  potatoes  $1.90-$2.15  per  100 
pounds.    Car lot  sales  of  Wisconsin  stock  in  Chicago  $1.45-$1.55;  with 
$1.30  prevailing  in  the  Waupaca  section  f.o.b.    Virginia  yellow  sweet 
potatoes  $1.50-$2-75  per  barrel  in  leading  markets.    Yellow  onions 
from  eastern  and  midwestern  producing  regions  $1.50-$1*85  sacked  per 
100  pounds  in  consuming  centers.    General  jobbing  range  on  New  York 
Elberta  peaches  $2-$2.75  per  bushel  basket. 

Closing  prices  on  92  score  butter:    New  York  49^;  Chicago  46^^; 
Philadelphia  50(^;  Boston  48^^. 

Closing  prices  at  Wisconsin  primary  cheese  markets  Oct.  5; 
Single  Daisies  26^(p;  Double  Daisies  26^^;  Longhorns  27^;  Square 
Prints  27^^^. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets 
advanced  24  points,  closing  at  20.67^- per  lb.    October  future  contracts 
on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  advanced  28  points,  closing  at  20.75f 
and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  advanced  21  points,  closing  at 
20.90^. 

Grain  prices  quoted:    No. 2  red  winter  Chicago  $1.3S.    No. 3  red 
winter  Chicago  $1-34.    No. 2  hard  winter  Chicago  $1.31,    No, 2  mixed 
corn  Chicago  96^^.    No. 3  mixed  corn  Chicago  92^.    No. 2  yellow  corn 
Chicago  97(p.    No. 3  yellow  corn  94^-96(:^.    No. 3  white  oats  Chicago 
48^-52^.  (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  ali  shades  of  opinion  as 
reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its  economic  aspects.  Responsibility,  approval 
or  disapproval,  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the 
news  of  importance. 
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THE  PRESIDENT  AND  The  press  to-day  says:  "The  ¥nite  House  took  pains  yester- 

TAX  REDUCTION    day  to  correct  an  impression  given  in  some  newspapers,  based  on 

information  obtained  there  on  Tuesday,   that  president  Coolidge  felt 
that  with  national  debt  reduction  regarded  as  of  prime  necess'ity, 
a  considerable  lowering  of  the  debt  would  be  detrimental  to  another  tax  reduction. 
It  wa.s  made  clear  that  this  interpretation  of  the  President's  position  was  erro- 
neous.   It  was  said  that  the  President  was  not  opposed  to  tax  reduction  but  to 
extravagance  and  felt  that  he  could  accomplish  both  debt  reduction  and  a  lowering 
of  taxes  by  scrutinizing  the  public  finances  with  great  care  and  not  committing 
the  Government  to  any  new  enterprises  that  were  not  necessary." 


THE  ERENCH  T.AHIEE         A  Paris  dispatch  to  the  press  to-day  reports:  "French  public 
opinion  was  much  less  excited  about  the  tariff  business  yesterday 
after  the  Anerican  Embassy  had  explained  that  the  socalled  increas- 
es of  rates  on  Erench  exports  to  Anerica  were  merely  a  routine  development  and 
not  intended  as  a  part  of  argument  for  a  most  favored  nation  clause ... .Meanwhile 
Erench  opinion  continues  to  see  the  dispute  about  like  thisi    7Jhy  should  Prance 
change  her  tariff  system  simply  because  the  United  States  does  not  like  it?  That 
may  not  be  the  judicial  view  of  the  case,  but  it  represents  the  Erench  popular 
view...." 


THE  RADIO  COIIEERENCE    The  press  to-day  reports:  "Conflict  between  the  American 

system  of  private  radio  operation  and  the  international  Government 
control  advocated  by  European  nations  was  revealed  yesterday  at  the 
first  meeting  of  Comnuttee  One,  the  convention  committee  of  the  International 
Radio  Telegraphic  Conference,  when  Judge  Stephen  S.  Davis,  vice  chairman  of  the 
conference,  warned  that  the  United  States  Government  would  not  accept  a  convention 
which  would  force  the  modification  of  the  fundamental  American  policy  of  private 
radio  control  'which  it  believes  to  be  for  the  best  interests  of  the  American 
people.'     Judge  Davis  pointed  out  that  'it  has  been  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  ever  since  its  organization  to  recognize  the  principle  of  private  opera- 
tion of  its  communication  system.  ...The  first  thing  the  delegation  of  the  United 
States  would  suggest,'  he  said,    'is  that  there  should  not  be  any  provisions  in 
this  convention,  or  in  its  regulations,  which  would  affect  the  internal  affairs  o: 
any  other  country.    We  ask  that  you  may  take  the  same  attitude  toward  the  situa- 
tion in  the  United  States.'    The  chiefs  of  several  of  the  major  Eiaropean  and  Latii.. 
American  delegations,  when  asked  for  their  views, declared  that  the  Washington  con- 
ference Was  not  being  run  for  the  Anerican  private  radio  corporations  but  for  the 
best  interests  of  world  radio  control.     They  did  not  disguise  their  fear  that  the 
conference,  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  majority,  might  be  forced  to  draw  up 
a  convention  which  Congress  would  never  ratify  or  which  it  would  be  forced  to 
ratify  with  nullifying  reservations  " 
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Section  2 

Canadian  Pest        "An  axperiraent  in  controlling  the  dreaded  spruce  budvvorm  "by 
Control       means  of  poisoned  dust  distributed  over  the  forest  by  airplane  has 

been  conducted  by  the  Entomological  Branch  of  the  Canadian  Department 
of  Agriculture  in  cooperation  with  the  Royal  Canadian  Air  Force  and 
the  Provincial  Forest  Branch  of  IJova  Scotia,  on  an  area  near  Grange- 
dale,  Cape  Breton  Island.     The  investigations  were  later  continued  on 
a  larger  scale  in  another  place  and  the  plan  of  operations  revised 
and  checked  by  the  Hesearch  Division  of  the  Forest  Service  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior.    The  airplane  employed  was  of  the  same  type 
used  in  the  cotton  fields  tn  the  Southern  United  States  to  control 
the  bell  weevil.  "(Press,  Oct.  6.) 

Dairy  Exhibits       An  editorial  in  Chicago  Dairy  Produce  for  October  4  says: 

"Bureau  of  Dairying,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,   is  mak- 
ing conspic^xous  additions  to  the  expositions  of  the  Dairy  and  Ice 
Cream  Machinery  and  Supplies  Association  and  the  National  Dairy  Asso- 
ciation.   In  the  former  the  main  idea  is  the  possible  development  of 
industrial  possibilities  in  the  utilization  of  milk  far  beyond  those 
realized  to-day.    Attention  7/ill  be  called  to  the  immense  waste  an- 
nually of  skiuimilk,  buttennilk  and  ?/hey  produced  in  this  cour.fcry  by 
likening  it  to  a  river  flowing  continuously  over  a  fall  at  the  rate  of 
7,000  gallons  a  minute.    A  comparatively  small  part  of  this  waste  is 
saved  or  becomes  available  as  human  food,  the  bureau  placing  the  amcont 
at  20  per  cent.     The  bui'eau  la  concentrating  a  very  large  part  of  its 
efforts  toward  the  development  of  new  and  better  processes  for  re- 
covering the  food  constituents  of  dairy  byproducts,  and  finding  new 
uses  for  them.    Progress  along  these  lines  will  be  the  outstanding 
feature  of  the  Cleveland  exhibit  and  will  call  for  the  attention  and 
study  of  all  those  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  milk  products.  The 
fact  that  20  per  cent  of  this  waste  is  being  saved  as  human  food  is 
proof  that  this  percentage  can  be  greatly  increased  to  the  benefit  of 
the  dairy  industry  and  the  people  in  general.    At  the  llemphis  exposi- 
tion the  dairy  farmers'  problems  will  be  featured  in  the  Qovernrnent 
exhibit.    Herd  improvement  by  the  use  of  proven  bulls  and  a  clear  un- 
derstanding of  a  proven  bull,  problems  relating  to  breeding  to  a 
business  basis  for  the  dairy  farmer's  operations,  to  feeds  and  feeding, 
to  caie  of  dairy  animals,  to  marketing  milk,  and  in  fact  to  successful 
operation  of  a  dairy  fai^m,  will  be  featured.      The  very  latent  informa- 
tion for  the  dairy  farmer  is  to  be  presented  in  a  graphic  way  that 
will  be  impressive  and  entertaining...," 

Farm  Correspondence      "The  North  Dakota  ;^ricultural  College  has  met  a  very  hearty 
Course         response  over  a  wide  area  of  country  with  its  correspondence  course 
in  agriculture.     The  service  has  been  in  operation  but  a  short  time, 
and  students  have  been  eriTolled  from  every  State  in  the  Union,  one  from 
England,  two  from  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  several  from  Canada.  Last 
winter  more  than  400  northwest  farmers  took  advantage  of  the  service 
and  everything  points  to  a  much  larger  enrollment  for  the  coming  winter 
The  service  is  offered  in  order  to  furnish  a  systematic  study  at  home 
for  those  who  are  unable  to  leave  their  occupations  to  go  to  an  agri- 
cultural college.     The  co-orses  offered  are:  Poultry,  beekeeping,  fruits 
vegetables  and  trees,  forage  crops,  dairying,  sheep  husbandry,  swine 
husbandry,  beef  cattle,   small  grains,  farm  structures,  farm  management.^ 
farm  marketing,  advanced  poultry,  advanced  dairy  husbandry,  animal 
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hygiene  and  sanitation,  introducJtory  survey  cf  scientific  agriculture 
and  home  decoration.    All  courses  are  free  e>:cex:t  for  an  incidental 
sijrollricnt  fee  of  '^2,50  for  each  one  taken,  or  $4. CO  for  two  v/hen  tal:e:.:- 
simultaneousl;^-.     The  charge  is  made  to  cover  in  part  the  cost  of 
mimeographing,  mailing,  postage,  and  clerical  work. '^(Farmstead,  Stock 
and  Home,  Odb .  1. ) 

Pai^m  '^In.lurj-  Saiii.uel  Crowther,  writing  in  The  Country  Gentleman  for  October 

trialisation"    on  '^The  New  Agriculture,''  'says The  restless  surging  began  in 

industry.    It  has  developed  into  a  constructive  discontent.    ITow  it  has 
reached  agriculture.    'Ne  are  said  to  have  a  farm  problem.    More  accu- 
rately, we  have  a  determined  movement  to  break  away  from  the  old 
standards  of  what  a  farmer  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  and  to  get  out 
into  the  broad  field  which  has  just  been  cleared  in  industry  and  xvhere 
adequate  rerv^ard  may  be  had  for  adequate  endeavor.     The  movement  at 
everjT-  point  parallels  the  progression  of  industry  from  the  negative 
_  to  the  positive  basis — from  the  stage  of  thankfulness  for  being  able 
to  live  to  the  stage  of  thanicfulress  for  being  able  to  strive.     It  is 
very  right  and  proper  that  we  should  have  agricultural  discontent,  for 
it  is  very  apparent  that  the  traditions,  the  practices  and  the  theories 
of  farming,  as  well  as  the  farmer  himself,   should  be  as  thoroughly  over- 
hauled as  they  have  been  inindustry.    The  mere  preaching  of  discontent 
is  valuable- — no  matter  how  destructive  may  be  the  intent.    For  there 
are  at  least  ten  men  with  coiiimon  sense  to  every  one  without  it,  but  it 
is  harder  to  stir  up  the  sensible  men  than  the  fools.     They  get  up  and 
take  off  their  coats  only  when  the  fools  become  intolerably  noisy..-. 
Farming  is  in  the  process  of  being  what  we  may  call,  for  want  of  a 
better  name,  industrialized — which' means  that  it  is  in  the  process  of 
being  reconstructed  so  that  it  will  provide  a  better  living  for  the 
least  able  farmer  and  worker  than  he  now  has,  while  to  the  very  able  it  - 
will  give  great  riches ....  The  trend  in  fanning  to-day  is  so  exactly 
like  that  of  industry  that  a  destination  such  as  has  been  sketched  seems 
inevitable.    There  are  men  everjmhere  throughout  this  country  to-day  who 
are  doing  as  well  as  did  the  manufacturer  or  retailer  of  comparable 
size  at  a  similar  period  in  industry  " 

Land  Values  in       An  editorial  in  Commercial  West  (Minneapolis)  for  October  1  says; 

Northwest    "Again  the  land  is  demonstrating  its  surpassing  poxver  to  create  new 

v/ealth — original  wealth  is  a  better  term,  for  it  did  not  exist  before, 
and  it  now  comes  to  build  a  permanent  addition  to  the  national  resources^ 
From  every  direction  a  vast  production  is  pouring  into  the  markets  and 
a  return  flow  of  money  liquidating  agricultioral  debt  and  rehabilitatir^ 
agricult-jral  purchasing  power.    But  obser-we  this  parados.     The  land  in 
cheaper  than  at  any  time  for  15  years.     Improved  farms  have  hardly  beer, 
offered  at  more  desirable  prices  and  terms,  all  things  considered.  Yet 
the  land  movement  is  largely  local.     The  outsider  is  not  purchasing  to 
any  great  extent.     Land  values  stand  much  in  reed  of  the  stabilising 
influence  of  his  demand.    Psychology  must  be  charged  with  rosi:)onsibilit  - 
for  this  condition.    Many  fear  that  land  prices  have  not  touched  bottc?:' 
That  is  alTv'ays  evident  after  a  price  decline.    As  a  matter  of  fact  it 
was  more  than  a  year  ago  that  the  iJorthwest  hit  bottom.    Many  of  those 
who  are  waiting  for  the  lov.est  price  level    are  a.lready  disappoint:—, 
but  do  not  know  it.    The  land  in  the  ezpressive  phrase  of  a  very  able 
economist,   'is  the  only  thing  we  haven^t  any  more  of.'     The  good  land 
is  in  farms.     The  public  dom.ain  is  hardly  interesting  to  a  practical 
farmer.     Surely  there  is  tremendous  importance  in  the  fact  that  our 
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westward  expansion  to  the  new  land  is  at  an  end.     The  future  development 
of  agriculture  will  be  upon  land  already  in  farms.    Tiiere  is  in  sight 
an  agriculture  more  efficient  than  ever,  "better  organized,  better 
equipped,  and  capable  of  operating  with  as  substantial  assurance  of 
profit  as  exists  in  any  business.    In  the  face  of  these  unquestioned 
facts,  why  is  the  Northwest  indifferent  to  the  plain  handwriting  on  the 
wall.    Land  in  an  economic  sense  is  already  scarce.    Shortly  it  will 
demonstrate  a  scarcity  value,    live  years  more  will  see  northwestern 
agriculture  on  such  a  basis  of  profit  and  prosperity  as  it  has  not  en- 
jo5^ed  in  all  its  history.    There  v/ill  be  the  natural  reaction  on  land 
values. " 

Radio  Benefits       An  editorial  in  iiYestern  Breeders  Journal  for  October  1  says: 

"The  radio  enlarges  man's  field  of  enjoyment,  his  field  of  knowledge, 
and  broadens  his  contacts  with  life  to  a  degree  that  can  not  be  esti- 
mated.   But  more  than  all,  it  makes  for  a  unity  in  a  Nation  that  must 
eventually  aid  in  the  solution  of  a  great  many  national  problems. 
Civilization's  great  achievement  has  been  the  breaking  down  of  barriers 
between  peoples.    V/hen  people  live  apart  from  the  world,  in  ignorance 
of  v/hat  the  rest  of  humanity  is  doing,  there  can  be  no  tie  of  sympathy 
and  understanding.    Into  all  but  the  remotest  corners  of  the  earth  now 
have  the  barrier  breaking  forces  of  civilization  crept. ...And  the  radio 
likewise  brings  the  farmer  the  newest  market  reports,  along  with  a 
dinner  concert,  and  the  last  jazz  number.    It's  almost  too  good  to  be 
true.    Sit  at  your  radio  and  marvel  at  the  progress  of  the  race,  hear 
voices  traveling  to  you  from  thousands  of  miles  away,  a*.d  then  recall 
the  genii  of  Alad3in»s  lamp,    Ylhat  poor  things  of  the  imagination  they 
are  compared  to  the  prosaic  bit  of  furniture  in  the  living  room — the 
radio." 

"^ool  The  Commercial  Bulletin  (Boston)  for  October  1  says:  "The  demand 

for  wool  has  been  fairly- good  during  the  week  on  the  whole.  Houses 
which  previously  had  been  free  sellers  have  not  had  as  much  trade  this 
week,  but  houses  which  have  had  the  wools  desired  by  the  mills  have 
had  a  chance  to  sell  wool.    Probably,  85  cents  is  the  top  price  secured 
for  choice  combing  quarter-blood  territory  wools,  but  some  assert  that 
they  have  been  able  to  secure  a  little  more,  on  their  basis  on  shrink- 
age.   Por  three-eights  combing  wool,  93  cents  has  been  secured  and  most 
houses  want  95  cents  for  choice  wools  to-day,  although  this  has  not 
yet  been  obtained,  apparently.    There  is  no  evidence  of  anything  but 
strength  in  the  foreign  markets,  although  some  of  the  foreign  operators 
would  like  to  see  the  market  ease  a  little  to  allow  them  an  opportunity 
to  'buy  right'  in  the  foreign  primary  markets.    These  latter  are  pre- 
dicting a  lowering  of  prices  in  the  near  future  in  the  markets  'down 
under.'    ^Vhat  the  actual  course  of  the  market  will  be  remains  to  be 
seen.    Men  who  have  been  in  the  New  York  market  this  week  report  a 
better  state  of  affairs  and  the  report  of  the  G-overnment  on  v/ool  machin- 
ery activity  for  August  shows  a  material  gain  in  activity  in  all  depart- 
ments of  the  industry," 

World  Commodity     Henry  A.  E.  Chandler,  Ph.  D.,  Economist  for  the  National  City 
Price  Level    Bank  of  New  York,  is  the  author  of  an  extensive  article  on  the 

Pederal  Reserve  System  and  the  decline  of  the  world  commodity  price 
level,  in  Commerce  Monthly  (New  York)  for  October.    He  says  in  part: 
"The  recent  decline  in  commodity  prices  in  many  couptries  as  well  as 
in  the  United  States  has  raised  considerable  question  as  to  the  possible 
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trend  in  the  future,  and  as  to  its  effect  upon  "business  and  upon  the 
international  relations  of  the  United  States  and  ether  countries.  Ee- 
cause  of  the  usual  relation  of  gold  to  the  trend  of  prices  and  of  the 
dominating  position  which  the  United  States  is  "believed  to  occupy  in 
the  world  gold  and  price  situation,  this  new  decline  in  commodity 
prices  has  led  to  the  concentration  of  inquiry  upon  American  monetary 
policy.     The  result  has  "been  a  series  of  criticisms  which  have  carried 
with  them  implications  of  a  far-reaching  nature.    For  a  number  of 
years  some  leading  E-jropean  economists  and  "bankers  have  called  atten- 
tion to  the  increasing  power  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  in  world 
monetary  and  credit  affairs,  and  some  have  implied  that  the  United 
States  was  asstiming  control  at"  world  credit  and  deli'berately  interfer- 
ing with  the  normal  actions  of  gold.    For  some  time  the  distinguished 
Swedish  economist.  Professor  Cassel,  has  been  calling  attention  to  the 
possibility  of  a  shortage  of  gold  and  its  probable  effect  upon  the 
world  price  level.    In  the  October  1926  number  of  the  Q,uarterly  Report 
published  by  the  Skandinaviska  Kreditaktiebolaget    he  refers  to  the 
possible  'dieastrous^  effect  of  a  continued  fall  in  commodity  prices 
upon  world  economy."    After  quoting  other  foreign  and  some  American 
economists  upon  the  subject,  Doctor  Chandler  says:  "Vllhatever  may  be  the 
facts  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  implications  in  these  criticisms, 
the  United  States  is  to-day  placed  in  an  extraordinary  position;  gold 
continues  to  flow  in;  world  commodity  prices  appear  to  be  declining — 
some  expect  a  long  downward  trend;  the  fall  in  the  price  level  adds 
to  the  weight  of  the  debts  of  the  European  countries,  and  increases 
the  real  value  of  both  interest  and  principal  payments  to  creditor 
nations.  So  far  as  Allied  debts  are  concerned,  we  are  the  chief  credi- 
tor nation...." 


Section  3 
MARKET  Q,UOTATIOMS 
Farm  Products         Dot,  ,7;    Sep  price  on  hogs  at  Chicago  is  $11.85. 

Pennsylvania  sacked  Round  Vyhite  potatoes  $1.90-$2.15  per  100 
pounds  in  eastern  cities.    Northern  sacked  P,ound  "i/Jhites  in  Chicago 
$1.35-$1.60  and  $l.i5-$1.30  f.o.b.    Uew  York  and  midwestern  yellow 
onions  $1.40-$1.75  sacked  per    100  pounds  in  consuming  centers;  $1.30- 
$1.40  f.o.b.  New  York  Elberta  peaches  $2.25-$2.75  per  bushel  basket 
in  city  markets.    New  York  Wealthy  apples  $1.  50~$2  per  bushel  basket 
in  eastern  cities.    Pennsylvania  Jonathans  $6  per  barrel  in  Philadel- 
phia.   Illinois  Jonathans  $7.50-$8  per  barrel  in  Chicago. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets 
declined  10  points,  closing  at  20.57<^  per  lb.    October  future  contractr 
on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  declined  2  points,  closing  at  20.73^, 
and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  were  up  2  points,  closing  at 
20.92^. 

Grain  prices  quoted:  No.l  dark  northern  Minneapolis  $1.28-$1.57 
No. 2  red  vvinter  Chicago  $1.34;  Kansas  City  $1.42-$1.45.    No. 3  red  wint^-. 
Chicago  $1.33.    No. 2  hard  winter  Kansas  City  $1.29-$1.46.    No. 2  mixed 
corn  Chicago  95^;  Minneapolis  91-92^;  Kansas  City  90-92^.    No. 3  nixed 
corn  Chicago  94^5;  Minneapolis  35-86^;  Kansas  City  88-91^.    No. 2  yellow 
corn  Chicago  97^;  Kansas  City  94r-97^.    No. 3  yellow  corn  Chicago  95(p; 
Kansas  City  93-95^.    No. 3  white  corn  Kansas  City  88-91^^.  No. 3  white 
oats  Chicago  48-51^;  Minneapolis  46^;  Kansas  City  49-51^.  ' 

Closing  prices  of  92  score  butter:  New  York  49^;  Chicago  46^; 
Philadelphia  50^^;  Boston  48c5.  (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 
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Prepared  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  all  shades  of  ot)inion  as 
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IOWA  At'©  CCPJJ  An  Associated  Press  dispatch  from  Des  Moines  October  9 

TxiEIJP  says:   "A  suggestion  that  president  Goolidge  advance  the  duty  on 

corn  50  per  cent  under  his  authority  to  establish  emergency  tariffs 
"vithout  congressional  consent  has  been  made  to  the  President  by 
Governor  John  HarrHiill  of  lo-fa.    &o"?-ernor  Haimnill's  telegram  was  prompted  by  the 
i^ct  that  Argentine  corn  nov;  is  being  received  on  the  Atlantic  and  pacific  sea- 
boards in  open  competition  ?7ith  the  producers  of  this  country  and  at  loiter  trans- 
portation costs,  since  the  shipments  are  largely  used  as  ballast  on  return  voy- 
ages from  South  imerica. . . . ' The  receipt  of  Argentine  corn  is  depressing  the  price 
in  the  corn-producing  sections  at  least  10  cents  a  bushel,  if  not  more, ^  Governor 
Hpmmill  advised  the  President.     'A.rgentina  should  not  be  permitted  to  control  the 
Am.erican  market.'" 


RIjBBER  AMTIOXIDAIvT       An.  Associated  Press  dispatch  October  9  from  Wilmington, Del. , 
states  that  a  new  product  designed  to  prevent  deterioration  of 
rubber  by  pir  is  anno^onced  by  the  E.I.DuFont  de  Nemours  &  Co. 

"Keozone,     the  new  antioxidant,  is  a  product  of  the  program  of  organic  chemical 

development  instituted  by  the  company  several  years  ago. 


RADIO  TO  The  Associated  Press  tc-day  reports  from  New  York  that  a 

PORiO  RICO         new  direct  radio  communication  channel  bet^^een  New  York  and  Porto 
Rico  will  be  opened  to-day  with  the  transmission  of  a  message  from 
Gen. J .G.Harbord,  president  of  the  Radio  Corporation  of  Anerica,  to 
Governor  Horace  M.  Towner  of  Porto  Rico.    Messages  for  transmission  between  the 
points  Tiill  be  accepted,   it  was  announced,  at  the  rate  of  40  cents  per  word  for 
regular  messages. 


A  Kingston,  Jamaica,  dispatch  to  the  press  to-day  states 
that  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  the  possibilities  of  in- 
creasing the  output  and  improving  the  quality  and  marketing  of 
oranges,  grapefruit,  limes  and  lemons.  Prof.  H.  Clark  Powell,  of  the  Transvaal 
University  College  of  Pretoria,  one  of  the  leading  experts  of  citrus  fruit  in 
the  British  Empire,  will  shortly  pay  a  visit  to  Jamaica  on  behalf  of  the  Empire 
LlarkeLing  Board. 


SOVIET  ENVOY  TO  The  press  of  October  8  reports  that  the  formal  request  to 

PARIS  PJECALL      the  Soviet  Government  to  recall  its  Anbassaacr,  Christian  li-skovskj/, 
from  Paris,  it  is  stated,  was  handed  to  Eoreign  Minister  Tchitcheria 
by  the  French  .Ambassador ,  Je^n  Herbette,  on  October  ?. 


Section  3 

Under  the  title  "'The  Changed  Business  Cycle"  Melvin  A.  Traylor, 
presiderxt  of  the  American  Bankers  Association  and  president  of  the 
First  Trust  and  Savings  Bank,  Chicago,  points  out  in  the  current  number 
of  the  American  Bankers  Association  Journal  the  ways  in  which  the  ups 
and  downs  of  Lusiness  have  been  rendered  less  severe.    Past  generations 
of  business  men,  he  says,  had  a  fatalistic  resignation  that  every  so 
often  the  Nation  had  to  go  throiagh  periods  of  "business  sackcloth  and 
ashes"  and  experience  seemed  to  Justify  this  view.    Prolonged  present 
day  prosperity,  he  says,  has  created  the  impression  that  improved 
methods  and  economic  changes  had  made  such  occ^arrmces  no  longer  proba- 
ble, but  he  expresses  the  opinion  that  there  is  still  a  modified  businer^. 
cycle  in  operation.    Mr.  Traylor  says  in  part;  "More  likely  a  view 
between  these  extremes  is  nearer  the  truth.    It  seems  that  the  business 
cycle  will  always  be  with  us,   although  many  conditions  have  come  into 
play  which  tend  to  make  less  severe  the  ups  and  downs  and  place  more 
em^phasis  on  the  prosperous  as  against  the  adverse  phases.  Certainly 
we  can  not  look  forvi/ard  to  an  unbroken  continuation  of  expansion  at  the 
rate  of  the  last  two  or  three  years,  but  at  the  same  time  we  need  not 
fear  a  recurrence  of  conditions  that  will  plunge  the  Nation  into  the 
depths  of  the  more  violent  financial  panics  such  as  have  occurred  in 
times  past.     The  normal  state  of  affairs  in  a  business'  sense  is  change 
and  not  a  stationary  condition  or  an  unbroken  rise  in  prosperity,  but 
rather  a  certain  amount  of  variation  through  expanding  or  contracting 
activity.    Probably  the  course  of  future  events  on  the  average  will 
create  a  greater  degree  of  social  welfare  in  the  country  as  a  m'hole, 
but  at  times  these  favoring  conditions  will  be  less  vigorous,  perhaps, 
than  they  are  at  present,  or  in  some  periods  they  will  be  less  equably 
distributed  am^ong  all  classes  of  the  community  than  they  are  at  other 
t  ime  s .  " 

Elevator  Owner-      Berry  H.  Akers,  in  the  second  of  his  series  of  articles  on 
ship  in       Canadian  wheat  pools  for  The  Nebraska  Farmer,  writes  kj&xIxkgxgggorTPid: 
Canadian     aKtiKiK?  in  the  issue  for  October  8    of  elevator  xjwnership.     In  this 
Pools  he  says:  "vlOienever  wheat  farmers  have  organized  to  sell  their  grain 

collectively,  little  thought  has  been  given  at  organization  time  to 
the  elevator  end  of  the  business,  especially  at  local  points.  They 
are  thinking  at  that  time  of  a  single  selling  agency  with  the  bargain- 
ing power  of  a  great  num.ber  of  farmers  rather  than  of  the  importance 
of  being  able  to  handle  the  commodity  they  propose  to  sell  from  the 
very  day  it  is  delivered  by  the  farmer.    Even  the  Canadians  whose  wheat 
pool  is  now  the  largest  cooperative  marketing  organization  in  the  world 
started  out  with  that  idea.     Western  Canada  was  dotted  'vvith  local 
elevators,  some  owned  jointly  by  farmers,   some  by  individuals  and  some 
by  line  companies,   so  pooling  enthusiasts  figured  that  these  elevators 
could  supply  all  the  necessary  facilities  to  receive  pool  grain  and 
place  it  in  position  to  be  sold.     The  facilities  were  adeqiiate  but  the 
pool  soon  learned  that  these  facilities  were  under  the  control  of  per- 
sons unfriendly  to  the  pooling  idea  or  only  luizewarm  towards  the  new 
movement ....  So  in  the  second  year  of  their  operation,  the  Canadian  pools 
started  out  to  acquire  an  elevator  system  of  their  own.     Tlieir  con~ 
tracts  permit  the  deduction  of  two  cents  per  bushel  for  an  elevator  re- 
serve to  buy  or  build  elevators,  and  the  speed  with  which  this  program 
is  being  developed  by  the  pools  is  shown  by  these  statistics:  Alberta, 
with  three  pool  country  elevators  in  1935  and  42  in  1926  will  have  about 
150  in  operation  this  fall.     Saskatchewan,  with  39  pool  elevators  in 
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1925  and  592  in  1925,  v.  ill  ha'/e  about  720  in  operstion  this  fall. 
Manitol)a,  vvith  8  pool  elevators  in  1925  and  50  in  1926  ii-ill  have  about 
56  in  operation  this  fall.    In  addition,  the  .Alberta  pool  is  oper:ting 
two  tei-Diinal  elevators  laased  from  the  Govermient  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
the  Saskatchewan  pool  is  opera cingc  three  at  tiie  head  of  the  Lakes  at 
Port  Arthur,  as  v.ell  as  a  transfer  elevator  at    Buffalo,  and  the  Cana- 
dian pool  is  operating  three  terminals  at  ?crt  ",1,'illiain  in  ^diich  all 
three  provincial  pools  are  interested.     The  total  elevator  capacity, 
countrj'-  and  terminal,  nor"  under  control  of  the  pools  is  more  rh.-/n 
50,000,000  bushels  and  the  total  amount  invested  in  elavators  to  date 
is  about  $13, 000, 000. . . Tlie  success  of  the  pool's  elevators  has  led 
to  a  demand  for  pool  controlled  local  elevators  that  is  no--  greater 
than  the  supi^ly.    But  pool  officials  are  acquiring  local  elevators 
only  at  points  where  sufficient  grain  is  under  contract  to  assure 
economical  operation.     In  Manitoba  .vhere  the  elevators  are  omied 
locally  the  pool  requires  a  minim-'Jin  of  7,000  acres  of  deliverable  grain 
before  it  will  buy  or  build  an  elevator  and  4,500  acres  before  it  7/ill 
lease  one . . . . " 

French  Auto-  According  to  statistics  Just  pu.blisned  for  the  first  seven 

mobile  Im~  months  of  1927  by  the  Prench  Ministry  of  Finance  and  received  'by  the 
ports  Bankers  Trust  Company  of  Ijew  York  from  its  French  ini'ormation  service, 

imports  of  automobiles  compared  with  the  corresponding  period  of  1926, 
have  decreased  in  weight  from  135,253  metric  quintals  to  41,933,  in 
number  from  4,118  to  2.433  cprs  and  in  value  from  115,911,000  francs 
to  67,483,000  francs.    Exports  have  also  shown  a  decrease  both  in 
weight—- 572, 912  metric  quintals  as  against  580,933  for  the  correspond- 
ing period  of  last  year — ,  ^nd  in  the  nijmber  of  cars, — 31,305  as  agairst 
34,901 — ,  phile  exports  have  declined  in  value  from  1,724,140,000 
francs  in  1926  to  1,021,213,000  francs  in  1927. 

Tariff  C.  G.  l?jyckoff,  publisher  of  ISr.e  !-'agazine  of  Wall  Street, 

writing  in  the  issue  for  October  8,   says;  "...The  front  page  'news' 
of  the  present  tariff  negotiations  betv-een  the  United  States  and  France 
having  been  dressed  up  in  its  most  intriguing  'trade  war'  costujne 
has  excited  the  inters: st  of  both  the  layman  and  the  m.anuf acturer  of 
export  goods.    Even  though  it  be  the  'sanguine  dream'  that  iunerican 
trade  experts  call  it,  the  idea  of  a  United  States  of  Ei.irope,  present- 
ing a  solid  front  of  trade  hostility  against  their  prosperous  rival, 
Uncle  Sam,   is  a  conception  with  which  thoughtful  Americans  should  at 
least  farnili.ai'ize  themselves.     The  focal  point  of  the  r/nole  subject  is 
the  recent  revision  of  French  tariff  duties  in  a  manner  that  franiily 
discriminates  against  American  manufacturers  selling  in  French  markets. 
This  discrimination  occurs  through  the  nonexistence  of  a  commercial 
treaty  between  this  country  and  Frrnce — although  such  an  agreement  is 
now  under  negotiation.     'The  threats  against  our  French  markets,  with 
some  $80,000,000  imports  per  annum  subject  to  duties,  however,  is 
merely  a  phase  of  bargaining  for  favors  in  the  Continent  pi  manner,  ac- 
cording to  the  calm  judgnent  of  our  foreign  experts ...  ..To  our  exper- 
ienced,  sophisticated  tariff  experts  abroad,  hom^ever,  France's  sudden 
attack  on  certain  lines  of  American  imports  is  received  as  a  petulent 
gestujre  to  gain  conce scions  on  various  laxmy  goods  '"hich  France  sells 
■   in  the  United  States.    In  the  meantime,  it  is  pretty  thoroughly  under- 
stood on  both  sides  that  any  such  end  is  futile — but  European  diploma- 
cy has  away  of  ashing  for  a  lot  and  hoping  to  obtain  a  little." 
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Illinois  A.  Springfield,  111.,  dispatch  to  t'ne  press  of  Octobe.''  8  .stat.es 

Eestric-  that  Governor  Snoall  h?s  issued  a  proclar-a"ci  on  forhidding  the  snrpment 
tions  into  Illinois  of  chestnut .  trees  from  the  States  cf  iO-abaina,  Connec-l;- 

icut,  Delaware,  GeOrgiaj  Kentucky,  Ms^ine,  Iwar^land,  Massachusetts, 
lTe~'  Hempshire,   South  Caroliii4,  Rhode  Island,  Tennessee,  IJew  Jersey, 
Ner;  York,  JJorth  Cnrolina,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania, Vermont.,  Virginia  and 
West  Virginia  in  order  to  prevent  the  introduction  into  Illinois  of 
the  disease  of  chesonut;  trees  knov'n  as  chestnut  blight.  Another 
proclarcation  hss  been  issued  forbidding  the  importation  into  Illinois 
of  alfclf^x  hey  r-nd  other  hay  and  cereal  sti'aws  from  the  State  of  Utah 
and  p:=jts  of  the  States  of  Idaho,  Colorado,  Washington,  Nevada,  Cali- 
fornia, Oregon  ?nd  Wyoming  in  order  to  prevent  the  introduction  into. 
Illinois     of  the  aif?lfa  ^reevil. 


Marconi  on  Sen'2tor  Guglielmo  Marconi  of  wireless  telegraphy  fame  arrived 

Hadio  in  New  York  October  7,  according  to  the  press  of  October  8,  which 

reports  th-^t  he  expressed  enthusiasm  over  his  beam  system  of  wire- 
less by  which  radio  waves  can  be  directed  to  desired  stations. 
Senor  Marconi  said  to  a  New  York  Tines  reporter  that  this  country  had 
progressed  in  radio  ahead  of  all  other  nations,     Ee  declared  his 
greatest  dreams  had  "been  surpassed  in  the  development  of  radio  aside 
from  radio  telegraphy.    Ee  emphasized  the  importance  of  television, 
transmission  of  phctogr-^^phs  by  radio  and  radio  broadcasting.  Senor 
Marconi  is  now  in  Washington  attending  the  In1:ernational  Radio  Con- 
ference.   Ee  said  the  beam  system  of  transmission  was  the  best  method 
of  expediting  messages  and  forming  a  direct  contact  with  a  particular 
place  by  means  of  a  short  wave. 

Prune  Co-  An  editorial  in  Pacific  Rural  Press  for  September  24  says; 

operation    "No  I  Double  no  I     Cooperation  has  not  failed.     This  is  said  in  response 
to  prune  growers  who  have  done  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  the  honor  of 
asking.    7i/e  offer  only  o"ur  opinion,  but  we  believe  as  earnestly  as  we 
believe  anything  that  cooperation  is  the  most  hopeful  agricultural 
thing  in  the  United  States.     Cooperators  fail.    Eere  and  there  a  co- 
operative passes  out  of  the  picture,  but  cooperatives  of  this  country 
are  increasing  in  numbers  and  in  success.     The  principle  of  coopera- 
tion is  as  sound  as  the  theory  of  gravity,  but  both  do  have  their  bad 
falls.     Coming  do'm  to  prune  cooperation  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  feels 
that  the  best  interests  of  prune  growers  are  bound  up  in  cooperation. 
Growers  have  in  their  association  a  fine  investment  in  real  property, 
virtually  free  of  debt,  and  a  brand  name  that  is  m'orth  a  lot  of  money. 
Sunsv7eet  is  a  good  word.    At  a  modest  valuation  it  is  worth  a  half 
million  dollars.    Properly  made  use  of  it  is  worth  more.    No,  prune  co- 
operation hod  not  failed.    Management  may  fail.    Marketing  and  business 
policies  m^-y  fail.     These  are  things  which  growers  can  change  if  they 
have  the  will  to  do  so.    But  cooperation  has  not  failed...." 

Wool  Prices  The  Co-mnercial  Bulletin  (Boston)  for  October  8  says:  "A  somewhat 

spotty  but  generally  good  business  has  been  done  in  the  American  wool 
markets  this  past  week  snd  previous  advances  in  price  have  been  general- 
ly confirmed  and  consolidated.     The  market  is  strong  throughout,  with 
most  emphasis  in  this  respect  ' upon  q.uarter  and  half  blopd  combing  wools. 
The  foreign  markets  are  well  maintained,  also,  with  a  hardening  tendency 
observable  in  Australia.    European  secondary  markets  are  steady." 
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Farm  Products  .       For  the  T'eek  ended.  October  8:    Ssstern  sacked  Round  ^Vhite  po- 
tatoes held  fairly  steady  at  qjl. 9C-^2- 15  per  100  pounds  in  eastern 
markets.     Wisconsin  Sc-cked  Kound  wxiites  declined  about  15^?  to  a  range 
of  $1,35-$1.65  carlot  sales  in  Chicago  and  to  $1.25-$1.30  f.o.b. 
7;aupaca.    New  York  and  rnid'Testern  sacked  -jellov:  onions  steady  at 
$l-50-$l.?5  per  100  pounds  in  consuuiing  centers;  $1.30-$1.40  f.o.b. 
ITew  York  doiaestic  type  cabbage  steady  to  firm  at  $13--$20  bulk  per  ton 
in  tenninsl  ir.arkets;  $7-$S  f.o.b.  Rochester.    Wisconsin  sacked  stock 
$1  per  100  pounds  in  Chicago.    Ne^;.  York  Wealthy.'-  apples  steady  at 
$1.50~$2  per  bushel  basket  in  eastern  cities.     Illinois  Jonathans 
practically  unchanged  at  $7.50-$8  per  barrel  in  Chicago. 

Top  price  on  hogs  was  $11.75.     Strictly  choice  fed  steers  were 
strong,  others  50^^  to  75^  lower.    Western  grassers  were  mostly  steady, 
fat  cows  end  heifers  50(^  to  76^  lower.    Vealers  were  $2.50  lower, 
better  grade  stackers  and  feeders  fully  steady  and  others  weak.  Fed 
steers  reached  $16.90,  the  highest  in  seven  years.    Fat  lambs  closed 
15,;*  to  25cf  lower,  sheep  strong,  feeding  lambs  25i^  to  50^  higher,  in- 
between  and  lower  grade  feeders  getting  the  :aost  upturn. 

Miolesale  prices  on  fresh  western  dressed  meats  at  New  York 
were  steady  to  50(^  lower  on  good  grade  steer  beef,  $2  to  $3  lower  on 
veal  and  steady  on  lamb,  miatton,  and  light  and  heavy  pork  loins. 
Butter  markets  continued  on  a  steady  basis  during  the  week  ending 
October  8.    Fancy  butter  is  still  scarce  and  there  is  increasing  use 
of  storage  butter.    Receipts  continue  light  although  production  condi- 
tions are  reported  as  improved.     Closing  wholesale  prices  of  92  score 
butter;  Hew  York  49;;*;  Chicago  4ot(*;  PhiiMelphia  50c;  Boston  43,;5. 

Cheese  markets  were  firm  at  prices  on  the  Tvisconsin  cheese  bo-axds 
advancing  ^cf  to         over  preceding  week.    Trading  continued  moderate. 
General  confidence  is  expressed  regarding  stored  cheese,  although  some 
dealers  were  inclined  to  be  free  sellers  on  June  cheese  which  now  shows 
a  profit.    iTholesale  cheese  prices  at  '.Visconsin  primary  markets  Oct .7; 
Single  Daisies  25t(^;  Longhorns  27^;  Square  Prints  27^^^. 

Hay  iiarket  quiet  with  prices  steady.    Generally  light  receipts, 
country  movement  interrupted  by  rains.     Alfalfa  markets  firm,  good 
quality  hay  moving  readily.     Supplies  of  prairie  barely  equal  demand. 
No.l  timothy  Few  York  $23.50;  Cincinnati  $15.50;  Chicago  $17.50;  ITo.2 
timothy  Chicago  $15.50.    !To.l  alfalfa  Kansas  City  $19.50;  Omaha  $15.50. 
Uo.l  prairie  Kansas  City  $12;  Omaha  $11.50. 

.s'eed    markets  steady.  Bran  and  middlings  being  offered  more  freely  but 
are  being  readily  taken.    Linseed  meal  production  increased  at 
Minneapolis,  prices  lower.    Eastern  markets  unchanged.    Homing'-  feed  Quo- 
tations lowered  about  $1  per  ton.     Supply  gluten  feed  still  limited. 
Cottonseed  meal  $!-$!. 50  higher,  demand  moderate. 

Grain  markets  held,  practically  stead^y  with  strength  in  foreign 
markets  and  uncertainty  as  to  the  quality  of  the  Canadian  and  European 
crops  principal  strengthening  factors.    liVheat  prices  slightly  higher 
for  week.    Corn  prices  were  firm  with  light  offerings.     Other  grains 
practically  unchanged. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets 
declined  1  point  for  the  week,  closing  at  21.14^  per  lb.     October  future 
contracts  on  the  llew  York  Cotton  Exchange  declined  1  point,  closing 
at  21.25(?,  and  on  the  Uew  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  were  up  3  points  at 
21.49;^.  (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 
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Prepared  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as 
reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its  economic  aspects.  Responsibility,  approval 
or  disapproval,  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the 
news  of  importance. 
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niEl^CE  LOM  AI-TD  The  Associated  Press  to-day  reports;  "Eormal  announcement 

TABIPF  was  made  yesterday  oy  the  State  Department  that  the  French 

Amhassador  at  ?;ashington  had  been  officially  informed  that  the 
American  Government  v.ould  have  no  ohjecticn  to  the  refunding  of 
the  $100,000,000  8  per  cent  loan  of  1920  made  to  the  Trench  Government  by  Ameri- 
can bankers.    Coincidentally,  it  was  announced  that  the  American  Charge  at  P^ris 
had  been  instructed  to  deliver  to  the  French  Foreign  Office  the  American  reply 
to  the  last  French  tariff  note,,  in  which  France  is  asked  to  restore  the  minim^jm 
duties  on  Am.erican  imports  pending  the  negotiation  of  a  general  commercial  treaty. 
Delivery  of  the  note  was  held  up  pending  a  final  decision  on  the  administration's 
attitude  on  the  loan  refunding  proposal,  which  recently  was  urged  anew  by  the 
Paris  Government -Besides  urging  restoration  of  the  minimum  French  duties  the 
Jtoierican  note  invites  the  Fretnch  Government  to  point  out  instances  of  tariff  ad- 
ministration about  v.^hich  it  has  complained  and  also  agrees  to  a  review  of  plant 
Quarantines  provided  France  will  make  a  like  reviev.-  of  its  own  plant  regulations 
and  quarantines  affecting  American  imnorts." 


AT  THE  P.ADIO  The  press  to-day  reports  that  it  was  announced  yesterday  at 

CONFERENCE         the  International  Radio  Telegraphic  Conference  at  Washington  that 
the  United  States  does  not  favor  the  amalgamation  of  the  provi- 
sions contained  in  European  telegraphic  conventions,  to  which  the 
United  States  has  not  adhered,  with  the  provisions  in  the  radio  conventions,  not- 
ably the  London  convention  of  1912,  to  which  the  United  States  has  adhered.  The 
telegraphic  conventions,  comnencing  with  that  signed  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1875, 
have  concerned  themselves  with  detailed  reg-alation  of  the  domestic  and  interna- 
tional telegraphic  services  and  .form  the  basis  of  Eui'opean  telegraphic  adminis- 
tration to-day.     Certain  of  the  major  European  delegations  have  been  instructed 
to  incorporate  these  regulations  in  the  radio  convention,  a  move  which  is  con- 
trary to  the  itoerican  policy  and  which  i<v  unacceptable  to  other  delegations,  nota- 
bly Canada. 


FACSIMILE  'TRAITS-  The  Associated  Press  to-day  says:  "Exact  reproduction  by 

MISSION  BY  RADIO    wireless  of  messages,  either  in  handwriting  or  typewritten, 
some  day  may  becomie  practicable,  Col.  Manton  Davis,  counsel  for 
the  Radio  Corporation  of  America,  declared  yesterday  before  a  com- 
mittee of  the  International  Radio  Telegraphic  Conference,  before  which  he  urged 
great  liberality  in  regulating  Government  wireless.     Should  this  method  of  trans- 
mitting messages  come  into  use,  he  said,  charges  would  be  assessed  by  the  square 
inch  of  message  paper  rather  than  by  the  number  of  words  sent,  and  he  contended 
that  this  argues  for  bread  international  regulations  regarding  word  counting  and 
obligatory  use  of  the  Morse  code...." 


RADIO  IK  BRITISH  The  press  of  October  9  reports  an  announcement  that  six 

SCHOOLS  plays  will  be  included  in  the  British  schools*  transmission  from 

London,  Belfast,  Glasgow  and  other  relay  stations  during  the  next 

few  months. 
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Section  2 

Agricultural  The  Florists  Exchange  for  October  8  says:  "An  agricultural  s^or- 

Education    vey  made  in  Ohio  shows  that  farmers  with  an  agricultural  college  edu- 
and  Farm-    cation  earn  $5  for  every  $1  earned  by  farmers  with  a  common  school 
ing:  education  only.    So  far  as  we  know,  there  has  been  no  similar  s^arvey 

made  in  the  horticultural  field,  but  we  have  no  doubt  that  to  some  ex- 
tent the  same  situation  exists  among  florists,  nurserymen  or  any  group 
of  workers  ;vho  must  combine  in  their  activities  technical  skill,  pro- 
fess ion/ "Ssiwledge  and  business  ability  and  acianien.    Added  testimony  to 
this  effect  may  be  foiind  in  the  fact  that  schools  for  teaching  horti- 
cult-iaral  subjects  are  steadily  increasing  in  number  and  growing  in 
size  and  efficiency — an  indication  that  they  are  needed,  7/anted  and  ar^ 
being  more  thoroughly  made  use  of  every  3."ear." 

British  Prices       From  the  London  Economist's  monthly  index  ntmber  of  commodity 

prices  at  the  end  of  September,  it  is  shown  that  the  present  percent-  . 
age.   increase  over  1914  is  57.4,  as  against  58.1  in  August.    For  the 
decline  in  prices  during  September  cereals  and  metals  were  mainly  re- 
sponsible.   During  the  last  few  months  the  most  prominent  feature  in 
the  movement. of  prices  has  been  the  steady  fall  in  minerals,  princi- 
pally due  to  a  decline  in  coal. 

Business  Ten  major  elements  in  business  give  assurance  that  the  final 

Conditions  1927  record  v:ill  be  favorable  and  also  "give  a  forecast  that  the  be- 
ginning 01  1928  will  vjitness  a  ver^-  satisfactory  carryover  with  which 
to  start  the  new  year,  "  is  the  view  e:-:press£d  in  the  current  business 
review  of  the  American  Barikers  Association  Jom^nai.    It  lines  up  the 
ten  factors  of  prosperity  as  follows:  "1.  One  is  the  agricultural  sit- 
uation.   Large  crops  of  most  products  are  being  harvested,  exceptions 
being  fruit,  cotton  and  corn,  but  short  yields  are  usually  counter- 
balanced by  higher  prices.     Total  agricultural  income  should  exceed 
the  estimated  $12,000,000,000  average  of  the  last  fi'/e  years.  2.  Anoth- 
er is  easy  money.    Current  rates  are  ruling  well  below  October  a  year 
ago.    The  reason  is  heavy  gold  imports  combined  with  substantial  pur- 
chase of  government  securities  by  Federal  Reserve  banks.    A  credit  ex- 
pansion 01  o^'er  $1,000,000,000  has  occm'red,  going  principally  into 
the  stock  market.     Nevertheless  there  is  plenty  of  credit  available 
for  commercial  purposes.  3.    ITumerous  major  industries  that  have  been 
somewhat  slack  this  year  are  not  headed  for  depression,  but  rather 
for  improved  conditions  in  1928.    Mention  might  be  made  of  steel,  oil, 
autciriobiles,  coal,  textiles,  tanning  and  shoes.    4.  Building  construc- 
tion is  still  giving  a  good  account.    Contracts  awarded  the  first 
eight  months  of  this  year  exceeded  the  total  for  the  corresponding 
period  of  1926.    The  aggregate  new  building  and  repair  expenditure  is 
being  maintained  at  record  levels.     5.  General  commodity  prices  have 
become  firmer  and  encourage  expectation  of  a  recovery  after  more  than 
a  year  of  slow  decline.    Unusual  gains  have  occurred  in  farm  products 
which  have  at  last  reached  a  parity  with  other  goods  that  has  been 
the  farmer's  goal  for  several  years.    6.    During  the  year  the  stock 
market  barometer  could  be  read  only  one  way — clear  weather  ahead. 
Prices  of  stocks  are  high,  judging  certain  individual  issues  or  the 
averages,   though  not  all  groups  have  had  an  advance.. . .7.  The  bond 
market  is  in  healthy  condition,  with  prices  highest  in  years  and  the 
immediate  outlook  is  for  them  to  remain  sc.     8.  Foreign  trade  has  held 
up  remarkably  well.    Despite  fears  of  foreign  competition,  exports  for 
the  first  seven  months  gained  $132,000,000,  or  5.3  per  cent  over  the 
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same  period  of  1926.    Despite  Predictions  of  domestic  markets  being 
flooded  with  cheap  foreign  goods,  imports  for  this  period  were  $198, ~ 
000,000,  or  7.5  per  cent  less  than  the  previous  year.     9.  Government 
finances  are  in  better  snape  than  for  more  than  a  decade.    Debt  re- 
tirement continues  around  the  $1,000,000,000  annual  rate  averaged  since 
1919.    Income  tax  receipts  for  first  quarter  of  1928  fiscal  year  show 
very  satisfactory  volume,  surplus  at  least  $300,000,000  seems  assiared 
and  a  lov/ering  in  tax  rates,  including  corporations,  is  expected  next 
year.  10.  Probable  legislation  to  be  taken  up  by  Congress  causes  some 
concern  in  the  financial  world,  but  no  actions  that  would  material!;/ 
affect  the  course  of  business  are  anticipated.    Tax  reduction  will  be 
bullish  to  business...." 

Forest  Fire  An  editorial  in  Forest  and  O^atdoors  for  October  says:  "The 

Prevention  6,000  forest  rangers  employed  throughout  Canada  have  now  the  satisfac- 
in  Canada    tion  of  knowing  that  1927  developed  few  of  the  sjmiptoms  of  a  'crisis 

year'  in  forest  fires.    Once  in  four  or  five  years  a  season  of  extreme 
woods  hazard  arrives.    We  have  traveled  in  wonderful  luck  as  regards 
favorable  weather  in  eastern  Canada  during  the  past  three  seasons. 
Preventive  organizations  have  been  vastly  improved  by  governments  and 
private  agencies.    One  large  paper  company  spent  a  fifth  of  a  million 
in  protection  of  its  timber  holdings  from  fire  in  1927.    The  pulp  and 
paper  industry  as  a  whole  is  keenly  alert  to  the  fire  menace  and  has 
adopted  the  most  progressive  measures.    The  vital  point  in  timber  guard- 
ing is  the  state  of  public  opinion.    Ninety-one  per  cent  of  all  forest 
damage  is  caused  by  human  negligence.    Fires  will  drop  sixty  per  cent 
when  the  public  who  start  the  fire  understand  the  common-sense  reasons 
why  forest  conflagration  is  a  public  outlaw,  the  most  insatiable  and 
reckless  raider  of  the  public-ov/ned  resotirces.    The  Canadian  Forestry 
Association  has  gone  to  the  source  of  the  trouble.    Through  thirteen 
field  lecture  parties,  traveling  by  motor  truck,  with  vivid  motion 
pictures,  we  are  daily  teaching  3,000  settlers,  guides,  fishermen  and 
other  classes  the  xvhy  and  how  of  preventing  forest  destruction.  In 
Q,uebec  province  the  four  campaigners  of  the  Canadian  Forestry  Associar* 
tion  are  instructing  36,000  people  a  month.    During  the  past  month  a 
special  toui'  of  the  normal  schools  and  colleges  was  conducted  by 
A.K.Beaabien,  resulting  in  daily  audiences  of  from  250  to  700.    vihen  a 
crisis  year  arrives  in  the  forest  fire  situation,  the  main  reliance  for 
a  low  fire  record  is,  of  necessity,  on  public  cooperation...." 

Highway  Trees  The  press  of  October  9  says:  "It  is  the  ambition  of  Wayne  County, 
in  Michigan    in  Michigan,  to  offer  motorists  a  green  canopy  excelling  in  beauty 

some  of  the  famous  hightvays  of  Europe,  which  returning  tourists  mention 
so  frequently/.    Tree  planting  is  now  an  integral  part  of  the  road  con- 
struction program.    Tliis  autumn  3,600  Anerican  elms  will  be  planted, 
600  sugar  maples,  225  red  oaks,  350  pin  oalcs  and  300  Norway  maples,  the 
road  commission  announces.     Sodding,  seeding  and  planting  slopes  at 
grade  separations,  bridges  and  river  banks  are  being  carefully  super- 
vised.   Some  66,600  square  yards  of  sod  have  been  laid..." 

Mussolini  on  A  Rome  dispatch  to  the  press  of  October  10  says:  "The  conviction 

YJheat  Pro-  that  Italy  can  and  must  increase  her  cereal  production  until  she  be- 
duction       comes  completely  self-supporting  was  again  voiced  by  Premier  Mussolini 
October  9  at  the  opening  of  the  first  national  wheat  exhibition.  The 
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report  says:  "The  wheat  eidaibition  r;as  organized/^e ^auspices  of  the 
Government  as  a  part  of  the  'Battle  of  ?/heat'  which  Mussolini  has  been 
waging  for  the  last  few  years  to  maize  Italy  independent  of  cereal 
importations.    It  consists  of  exiiibits  from  all  the  provinces  of  Italy 
of  examples  of  the  raost  modern  methods  of  the  intensive  culture  of 
wheat  and  samples  of  the  results  obtained  by  such  methods.  Farmers 
from  the  furthermost  corners  of  the  land  are  being  taken  to  Rome  at 
specially  reduced  rates  so  that  they  may  see  the  latest  advances  made 
in  scientific  farming." 

Oregon  and  The  Oregon  Farmer  for  September  29  says:  "Four  hundred  and  fifty 

Washington  head  of  Oregon  and  '.Vashington  sheep,  yearling  and  2-year-old  purebreds, 
Sheep  in     were  purchased  in  September  by  the  Russian  sheep  buying  commission  from 
Russia        Frank  Brown  c§:  Sons,  Carlton,  Ore.,  (152  Hampshires);  Baldwin  Sheep 
Compary,  Madras,  Ore.,  (220  Rambouillets) ;  G.H.  and  J.J.Thompson, 
Macleay,  Ore.,  (15  Siiropshires) ,  and  Henry  Ranch  Company,  Ridgefield, 
Wash.,  (55  Shropshires) .  Along  with  200  others  which  the  comm.ission  pur- 
chased in  Ohio,  Utah,  7/yoming,  Idalio  and  California,  the  animals  will 
be  placed  on  Soviet  experiment  station  farms  and  their  increase  sold  to 
Prussian  wofl  growers  at  low  prices  and  on  long  credit.    Four  wool  and 
livestock  specialists  comprised  the  commission,  which  was  accompanied 
by  a  representative  of  the  iUntorg  Trading  Company  of  New  York,  as  in- 
terpreter.   This  concern  last  year  purchased  in  the  United  States 
$100,000,000  worth  of  supplies  and  livestock,  including  several  hundred 
Oregon  sheep.    These  mere  said  to  have  proved  entirely  satisfactory  and 
more  would  have  been  taken  this  year  if  stock  to  meet  the  exacting  de- 
mands of  the  commission  could  have  been  found." 

Radio  Export  The  largest  part  of  exports  of  radio  apparatus  from,  the  United 

States  during  1926,  which  amounted  to  $8,794,453,  was  consigned  to 
points  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  according  to  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce,   north  and  South  America  bo\:ight  $4,600,000  of  the  total  exports. 
North  ^erica  still  leads  among  continents  in  the  purchases  of  American 
radio  apparatus,  although  it  took  $(3,343,660  worth,  or  20  per  cent  less 
than  in  1925,     South  America  took  $1,260,023,  or  21  per  cent  more,  but 
is  only  fourth  in  importance.    Oceania  was  second  with  $1,950,656,   .  " 
Europe  third  v/ith  $1,269,217,  Asia  fifth  with  $935,211,  and  Africa 
sixth  ?^ith  $35,676.    Canada,  which  took  only  $2,887,675  in  1925,  com- 
pared with  $3, 700; 000  the  previous  year,  a  drop  of  nearly  $800,000, 
still  continues  the  leading  single  market,  having  bought  more  than  half 
of  all  the  equipment  exported  to  the  7festern  Hemisphere  countries. 
(Press,  Oct.  10.) 

Southern  Farm         An  editorial  in  The  Illinois  Farmer  for  October  1  says:  "In  a 
Problem       recent  address  before  the  Tennessee  Cotton  Growers'  Association 

Dr.  Tait  Butler,  an  authority  on  agricultural  conditions  in  the  South, 
pointed  out  three  steps  necessary  to  solve  the  farm  problem.  'The  first 
step  is  aid  from  Congress  which  will  provide  the  system,  and  the  loans 
necessary  to  control  the  crop  surpluses  which  result  from  natural  causes. 
The  second  thing  necessary  to  bring  agriculture  back  is  greater  and 
greater  efficiency  on  the  farm.    The  third  thing  necessary  to  make  agri- 
culture prosperous  is  cooperative  marketing'. ..  .Doctor  Butler  believes 
that  every  business  man  in  the  South  should  be  an  advocate  of  surplus 
control,  efficient  production,  and  cooperative  selling,  because  through 
these  things  farmers  will  receive  more  money  for  their  products  and 
consequently  will  be  able  to  buy  more  goods  from  the  merchants,  more 
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services  from  the  professional  men,  and  pay  more  toward  the  upbuilding 
of  the  country  and  of  the  toivns." 


Section  3 
MARKET  QUOTATIONS 

Farm  Products         October  10;    Potato  prices  nearly  steady.    Pennsylvania  sacked 
Round  Whites  closed  at  $1.95-$2.05  per  100  pounds  in  eastern  cities. 
Wisconsin  sacked  Round  vifoites  $1.45-$1.75  carlot  sales  in  Chicago; 
$1-25~$1.30  f .o.b.  Waupaca.    New  York  and  midwestern  sacked  yellow 
onions  fairly  steady  at  $1.40-$1.85  per  100  pounds  in  consuming  centers; 
$1.30-$l-45  f .0.0.    New  York  domestic  type  cabbage  steady  at  $14-$20 
bulk  per  ton  in  terminal  markets;  $7-$8  f.o-b-  Rochester.    New  York 
Elberta  peaches  firm  at  $2-$3  per  bushel  basket  in  leading  city  markets. 

Top  price  on  hogs  at  Chicago  is  $11.90  or    10^  lower  than  a 
week  ago.    Fed  steers  were  mostly  steady,  heifers  steady  to  25(^  lower, 
while  cows  showed  moderate  declines.    Vealers  and  heavy  calves  were 
sharply  lower  than  a  week  ago.     Stockers  and  feeders,  fat  lambs  and 
yearling  wethers  declined.    Feeding  lambs  advanced  m.oderatelj''.  Whole- 
sale prices  on  fresh  western  dressed  meats  at  New  York  were  steady  on 
good  grade  steer  beef,  lamb,  mutton,  light  and  heavy  pork  loins  and 
$1  to  $2  lower  on  veal. 

G-rain  prices:    No.l  dark  •northern  wheat  Minneapolis  $1.28-$1.57. 
No.2  red  winter  Chicago  $1.35;  Kansas  City  $1.43-$1.46.    No. 3  red  winter 
Chicago  $1.33.  No.2  hard  winter  Chicago  $1.31;  Kansas  City  $1.42-$1.47. 
No.2  mixed  corn  Chicago  95(p;  K:ansas  City  87-89^.    No. 3  mixed  corn 
Chicago  92^?;  Minneapolis  85-36^;  Kansas  City  85-88(^.    No.2  yellow  com 
Chicago  97^;  Kansas  City  91-94^.  No .3  yellow  corn  Chicago  94^;  Kansas 
City  90-92.;;  Minneapolis  91-92^.    No, 3  white  corn  Kansas  City  85-8Sj^. 
No. 3  white  oats  Chicago  48-525z5;  Minneapolis  45-47c?;  Kansas  City  49-51^^. 

Closing  wholesale  prices  of  92  score  butter;  New  York  48^; 
Chicago  45f^;  Philadelphia  49^?;  Boston  43(^. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets 
declined  92  points,  closing  at  20.22;^  per  lb.    October  future  contracts 
on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  declined  93  points,  closing  at  20.32^, 
and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  declined  97  points,  closing  at 
20.52^.  (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 


ndustrials  and       Average  closing  price      Oct.  10,  Oct.  8,  Oct.  9,  1926 

Railroads                  20  Industrials            189.03  190.29  151.18 

20  R.R.  stocks             140.02  141.56  115,67 
(Wall  St.  Jour.,  Oct.  11.) 


AILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  United  States  Departmei^t  el  A^cuiim^  for  tke  ptt^rpose  of  presealis^  all  shades  of  opioioa  as 
reflected  ia  the  press  oa  matters  aSecting  agricsHsire,  ptwrtictilspfy  hi  its  eeooomie  aspeusts.  Responsibiiity,  approval 
or  disapproval,  for  views  and  oploioivs  quoted  is  expressly  diseSaimed,  Tiie  inteot  is  «o  reflect  accurately  the 
news  of  importaiice. 
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THE  PRESIDENT  ON         President  Coolidge  yesterday  challenged  the  statement  of  the 
TAX  REDUCTION   Chamber  of  Cocomerce  of  the  United  States  that  tax  reduction  "by  the 
next  Congress  should  be  at  least  $400,000,000,  holding  that  such  a 
reduction  would  result  in  a  budget  deficit  and  that  an  appreciable 
reduction  safely  could  be  made  only  by  the  practice  of  economy.    The  report  in 
to-day's  press  says:    '*Mr.  Coolidge  declined  to  indicate  how  great  a  reduction  he 
thought  might  be  made,  until  he  had  received  estimates  from  the  Treasury  and  the 
Budget  Bureau.    He  noted  that  expenditures  were  mounting  and  would  be  greater  this 
year  because  of  what  he  described  as  constructive  programs  ahead.    He  felt  also 
that  there  was  a  chance  that  the  revenues  last  year  were  swelled  by  unusually 
heavy  payments  of  back  taxes  and  by  the  railroads  in  liquidating  debts  to  the  Govern* 
ment.    The  President,  it  was  emphasized,  is  for  tax  reduction.    He  warned  those 
urging  a  large  reduction  that  in  his  opinion  this  was  not  possible,  cautioned 
Congress  to  be  wise  in  its  expenditures  and  suggested  that  taxpayers  exert  their 
influence  to  effect  economies  and  pave  the  way  for  tax  reduction  ...-The  President 
noted  that  proposals  for  large  expenditures  were  facing  the  next  Congress~rf or 
flood  control,  increase  of  the  Uavyand  development  of  the  five-year  aviation  pro- 
gram.   The  appropriation  for  the  j^tay  m^ould  be  larger,  he  said,  because  of  expendi-  • 
tures  that  must  be  made  for  barracks  and  other  permanent  improvements.    There  is 
no  certainty,  the  President  holds,  that  the  surplus  is  going  to  be  large  this  year. 
Sometimes  it  runs  higher  than  is  estimated,  he  indicated,  due  to  increases  in 
revenues    because  of  prosperity.    The  reduction  of  the  national  debt  has  also 
reduced  the  expenditures  of  the  Government.    Next  year  the  interest  charges,  the 
President  pointed  out,  will  be  $70,000,000  less  than  last  year." 


tHE  IRENCH  TARIFF        An  Associated  Press  dispatch  from  Paris  to-day  say&:  ''The 
latest  American  communication  in  the  Franco- American  exchange  on 
French  tariff  rates,  presented  to  the  fPoreign  Office  yesterday, 
appeared  to  have  produced^favorable  impression.    Both  parties  in  the  discussion 
have  agreed  to  keep  the  negotiations  out  of  print  at  present,  but  there  were  un- 
mistakable   evidences  of  satisfaction  around  the  Foreign  Office  after  the  note 
had  been  read.... From  indications  at  the  Q,uai  D'Orsay  it  is  assumed  that 
Washington  has  agreed  to  get  down  to  a  discussion  of  the  purely  technical  phases 
of  the  situation  caused  by  the  great  increase  in  the  French  tariff  rates  on 
Jtoerican  goods,  ignoring  questions  of  doctrine  which  might  prolong  any  preliminary 
discussion  indefinitely.    Experts  who  may  be  called  upon  to  participate  in  the 
negotiations  say  that  if  such  is  the  case  it  will  be  easy  for  the  two  governments 
to  come  to  an  agreement  " 


FORD  RUBBER  LAITD  A  Detroit  dispatch  to-day  states  that  plans  for  rubber 

CONCESSION        production  on  a  largQ  ecale  in  the  State  of  Para,  Brazil,  were 
announced  yesterday  by  Edsel  Ford,  president  of  the  Ford  Motor 
Company.    The  Ford  Company,  according  to  the  announcement,  has 
received  a  rubber  concession  of  from  3,000,000  to  4,000,000  acres  in  the  ^azon 
Ealley,  lying  on  the  Tapajos  River  with  the  famous  Rivef  of  Doubt  to  the  west. 
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Beef  Pre-               Eugene  Butler,  writing  in  The  Progressive  Farmer  for  Octo'ber  8, 
servation    says:     "Our  country  people  do  not  eat  enough  beef.     Some  of  tnem  have 
chicken  in  the  menu  rather  frequently,  but  in  far  too  many  cases  too 
much  cured — often  poorly  cured — pork  is  consumed.    We  need  beef  clubs 
in  order  that  more  fresh  beef  may  find  its  way  to  the  table.  Sometime 
ago  r<je  visited  our  uncle,  who  lives  on  a  farm  in  Manitoba,  Canada- 
Be  was  a  member  of  a  beef  club.    One  farmer  would  kill  a  yearling,  and 
distribute  the  meat  to  the  members  of  the  club.     'The  farmers  of  the 
club  would  take  turns  in  furnishing  the  meat  and  in  taking  the  choice 
cuts.    There  are  other  economical  ways  of  getting  beef  for  the  farm 
table.    Last  summer  we  found  that  a  number  of  farmers  near  Lindale  in 
Smith  County,  Texas,  were  canning  beef-    Of  coTirse,  beef  can  be  canned 
at  home,  but  in  this  particular  case,  the  Lindale  Canning  Co.  was 
doing  the  work  on  shares.    A  farmer  who  was  offered  $4  for  a  yearling 
by  a  cattle  b\iyer,  killed  the  animal  one  night  and  took  it  to  the  canning 
plant  early  the  next  morning.     In  seven  hours  it  came  back  to  him  in  26 
cans.     At  35  cents  each,  the  animal  was  worth  $9-00  in  supplying  the 
family  with  nutritious  food,  while  the  hide  sold  for  $2.     The  canning 
company  furnished  the  cans,  and  cooked,  prepared  and  canned  the  beef 
for  one-half  " 

British  Agri-         An  editorial  in  Country  Life  (London)  for  October  1  says;  "A 
culture       good  many  weeks  have  now  passed  by  since  the  Prime  Minister  made  his 
declaration  on  the  much  discussed  subject  of  safeguarding  agriculture. 
Thoughtful  observers  have  recognized  the  wisdom  of  Mr.  Baldwin's  pro- 
nouncement, and  have  looked  in  vain  for  some  constractive  proposals 
from  the  headquarters  of  the  National  Farmers'  Union.     This  body, 
which  claims  to  be  the  mouthpiece  of  agricultural  opinion,  is  still 
wedded  to  'protection,  '  ^r^id  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  any  Govern- 
ment so  pledged  would  suffer  imraediate  eclipse  at*  the  polls.     It  is  quite 
time  that  the  plight  of  agriculture  should  be  tackled  in  its  present 
setting,  rather  than  neglected  by  those  who  are  still  hankering  after 
measures  which  are  outside  the  realm  of  practical  politics.     The  spokes- 
men for  the  Government  have  indicated  the  directions  in  which  agricul- 
tural opinion  could  be  profitably  guided.     These  are  both  idealistically 
and  practically  sound.     Tney  involve  a  reorganization  of  the  present 
methods  of  marketing,  and  the  field  to  be  tackled  is  almost  boundless. 
xTo  one  can  dispute  the  fact  that,  with  a  market  which  is  the  best  in  the 
world  at  the  doors  of  the  home  producers,  little  or  no  concerted  effort 
is  made  either  to  capture  it  or  to  make  the  best  of  it.    A  little  more 
intensive  study  of  this  question  on  the  part  of  the  National  Farmers* 
Union  could  hardly  fail  to  evolve  schemes  for  which  some  Government 
]ielp  would  be  forthcoming. ..  .Cooperation,  as  understood  by  the  majority 
of  farmers  in  this  country,  is  under  a  cloud.    But  in  spite  of  the 
farmers'  hostility,  real  cooperation  must  come,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  come  now,   rather  than  later  on.     To  cry  loudly  that 
all  is  lost,  that  without  Protection  British  agriculture  must  perish,  is 
the  most  disastrous  policy  our  farmers  can  adopt," 

R.  D.  Colquette  is  the  author  of  an  article  on  the  livestock 
pools  of  Canada  in  The  Grain  Growers'  Guide  (Winnipeg)  for  October  1. 
In  this  he  tells  of  the  progress  to  date  of  the  three  provincial 
organizations,   saying  in  part:     "As  matters  stand  now  with  the  provincial 
livestock  marketing  organizations,  Alberta  is  thoroughly  established  with 
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31  district  associations  organized  and  shipping.    The  pool  and  the 
United  Livestock  Growers,  which  acts  as  selling  agency  for  the  pool, 
together  handled  20.98  per  cent  of  the  cattle  and  calves,  31.13  per 
cent  of  the  hogs  and  16.2  per  cent  of  the  sheep  delivered  to  packing 
plants,  to  stockyards  and  billed  through  during  the  first  eight  months 
of  1927.    The  Saskatchewan  pool  took  over  the  facilities  of  the  United 
Livestock  Growers  in  that  province  and  "began  operations  on  June  1. 
Betv^een  that  date  and  August  31  it  marketed  over  250  carloads.  In 
Manitoba  an  association  was  formed  last  spring  and/ provisional  board 
of  directors  appointed.    A  membership  campaign  is  now  under  way  and  plans 
are  being  formulated  to  start  active  business  on  the  first  of  the  year. 
There  are  two  ends  to  the  cooperative  livestock  marketing  business. 
One  is  assembling  and  shipping,  and  the  other  selling  the  stock  when  it 
reaches  the  market.    Important  recent  developments  warrant  dealing  with 
the  selling  end  first  " 

Fertilizers  An  editorial  in  The  Ohio  Farmer  for  October  8  says:     '♦last  week 

the  editor  sat  in  a  joint  conference  of  college  and  experiment  station 
authorities,  fertilizer  manufacturers  and  farm  paper  editors  at  which 
problems  affecting  the  fertilizer  business  and  the  use  of  fertilizer 
on  the  farms  of  the  country  were  thoroughly  discussed.    Many  of  the 
phases  of  the  conference  were  technical  but  all  were  directed  at  a 
better  understanding  of  use  of  fertilizer  on  the  part  of  the  ultimate 
consumer  and  the  more  economical  production  of  better  goods  on  the 
part  of  the  manufacturer.    Special  stress  was  laid  on  the  need  for 
more  practical  information  about  the  use  of  the  modern  high  analysis 
fertilizers.    Experiment  stations  in  states  with  similar  problems 
were  asked  to  coordinate  their  studies  so  that  more  problems  might 
receive  attention.     The  manufacturers  were  asked  to  reduce  the  ntimber  of 
grades  of  fertilizer  put  on  the  market  to-day.    All  interests  were 
asked  to  simplify  their  recommendations.    We  are  hopeful  that  the 
conference  will  be  productive  of  results  as  it  was  pointed  out  that  the 
right  use  of  good  fertilizer  is  one  of  the  best  means  the  farmer  has 
of  cutting  down  his  production  costs." 

Oatmeal  An  editorial  in  The  Northwestern  Miller  for  October  8  says: 

Branding      "The  British  government  is  giving  consideration  to  a  petition,  pre~ 
sumably  emanating  from  home  manufacturers  of  rolled  oats  and  oatmeal, 
to  require  that  oatmeal  of  foreign  manufacture  and  also  domestic 
rolled  oats,  when  made  from  imported  grain,  shall  bear  specific  brand- 
ing indicating  their  origin.    It  is  said  by  home  millers  that  the  trade 
sometimes  is  deceived  into  believing  that  packages  containing  oat 
products  of  foreign  manufacture  or  manufactured  from  imported  grain 
contain  the  home  grown  and  home  manufactured  product.    1/Yhether  or  not 
the  petition  is  a  part  of  the  general  campaign  for  ^British  raade^  goods 
or  merely  an  effort  by  home  millers  to  create  a  sentiment  of  discrimina- 
tion against  imported  oats  and  oat  products  is  not  clear.  Certainly 
there  is  nothing  in  the  purity  or  food  quality  of  imports  from  America 
to  warrant  their  being  discriminated  against  through  special  marking 
requirements.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  products  of  American  oat  millers 
are,  as  in  the  case  with  American  wheat  flour,  nearly  always  branded 
with  the  manufacturer's  trademark  and  name.    Furthermore,  American 
oat  products  have  a  deservedly  high  standing  among  British  buyers. 
It  is,  indeed,  not  impossible  that  the  special  branding  requirements 
sought  may,  if  decreed,  react  to  the  injury  of  the  British  millers 
seeking  them. " 
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Fam  Products         October  11:    Pennsylvania  sacked  Rotind  Wiixte  potatoes  sold  at  a 
range  of  $1.95-$2.15  per  100  pounds  in  eastern  cities;  Maine  sacked 
Green  Mountains  mostly  $2-$2.15.    Wisconsin  sacked  Round  iiJhites  $1.40- 
$1-75  carlot  sales  in  Chicago;  $1.30-$1.35  f.o.l).  Waupaca. 

Virginia  yellow  sweet  potatoes  firm  at  $2-$2.75  per  barrel  in 
leading  markets.     Tennessee  Nancy  Halls  80^f-$l  per  bushel  hamper  in  the 
Middle  West. 

New  York  and  Midwestern  sacked  yellow  onions  brought  $1.40-$2  per 
100  pounds  in  consuming  centers  and  $1.30~$1,40  f.o.b.  producing  regions. 

New  York  Wealthy  apples  $l*50-$2  per  bushel  basket  in  a  few  easter 
cities;  Baldwins  $1.50-$1.65  in  Pittsb^orgh.    Illinois  and  Michigan 
Jonathans  $7.50-$8  per  barrel  in  Chicago, 

Top  price  on  hogs  at  Chicago  to-day  is  $11.85.    Prices  on  other 
classes  of  livestock  are  as  follows:    Beef  steers  (1100-1500  lbs.) 
choice  $15.50  to  $16.75;  good  $12.50  to  $15.75;  medrjm  $9  to  $12.75; 
common  $5.75  to  $9;  heifers,  good  and  choice  $9.^5  to  $14.75;  common 
and  medium  $7  to  $11;  cows,  good  and  choice  $7  to  $9,75;  common  and 
medium  $5.75  to  $7;  low  cutter  and  cutter  $4,85  to  $5.75;  vealers, 
medium  to  choice  $13  to  $15;  heavy  calves,  medium  to  choice  t$7  to 
$10;  stockers  and  feeders,  common  to  choice  $7  to  $11;  fat  lambs,  good 
to  choice  $13.25  to  $14;  yearling  wethers,  medium  to  choice  $9.50  to 
$12.25;  fat  ewes,  medium  to  choice  :$3.75  to  $6.50;  feeding  lambs,  medium 
to  choice  $12.50  to  $14.25. 

Grain —  No.  1  dark  northern  Minneapolis  $1.29-$1.56;  No.  2  red 
winter  Chicago  $1,36;  No.  3  red  winter  Chicago  $1,35;  No.  2  hard  winter 
Chicago  $1.29;  No.  2  mixed  corn  Chicago  90^!^;  No.  3  mixed  corn  Chicago 
88,;^;  Minneapolis  83^;  No.  2  yellow  corn  Chicago  93^^;  No.  3  yellow  corn 
Chicago  92,^  Minneapolis  88^;  No.  3  ?/hite  oats  Chicago  46-51^if; 
Minneapolis  45(^« 

Cotton-  Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated 
markets  advanced  12  points,  closing  at  20.34^5  per  lb.    October  future 
contracts  on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  advanced  8  points,  closing 
at  20.40^,  and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  were  up  15  points, 
closing  at  20.67(^.     (prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 

Industrials  and       Average  closing  price       Oct.  11,        Oct.  10,        Oct.  11,  1926. 
Railroads  20  Industrials  189.29  189.03  149.35 

20  R.R.  stocks  139.40  140.02  114.95 


(Wall  St.  Jour.,  Oct.  12.) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  United  States  DepartineHt  of  Agriculture  for  the  purpose  o'  prescating  all  shades  of  opiaioa  as 
refipoted  in  the  press  on  matters  aiSectii^  a^ioalCBre,  peueti&alarii^  ia  iis  eoonomic  a»pect&  Responsibility,  approval 
or  disapprovat  for  viewA  and  opiaiei^  quoted  is  expressly  diselaiiaisd.  Tbe  isc^t  is  to  reileot  accurately  tbi» 
news  of  importance. 
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FSDEHAL  RESERVE  ON       In  a  review  of  the  agricultural  situation,  the  Federal  He- 
EAEIvI  COiJDITIONS serve  Bulletin  for  Octooer,  made  public  yesterday,  declares  that  the 
general  level  of  prices  at  rhich  farmers  are  ifarketing  their  prod- 
ucts is  considerably  more  favorable  this  year  than  in  1926.  The 
statsraent  also  T-as  made  that  farmers  are  less .  dependent  upon  bank  loans,  as 
indicated  by  the  reduction,  compared  with  last  year,  in  loans  of  member  baiuks  in 
agricultural  States.     The  reduction,  the  board  added,  ^vas  due  partly  to  the  fact 
that  farmers  have  liquidated  some  of  their  loans  contracted  earlier^     Their  borrow- 
ings in  the  banks  also  were  smaller  in  the  spring  of  the  vear  than  in  the  same 
months  of  1S25. 


"OOL^ivIElT  AI'JD  A  press  dispatch  to-daj'"  from  Prague  states  that  the  Inter- 

-ASHj.Oi'.'S         national  Woolen  Congress,  no"^  meeting  at  Reichenberg,  has  indorsed  rit' 
enthusiasm  the  proposal  of  an  American  delegate,  ■Cyiarles  Tfniteside, 
that  a  delegation  be  sent  to  the  Rue  de  la  Paix  fashion  creators 
for  the  purpose  of  inducing  them  to  put  more  cloth  into  dresses.     The  report  says: 
ine  disastrous  effects  to  the  woolen  business  throughout  the  world  of  using  less 
tnan  two  yards  of  material  for  a  single  gown  has  reached  a  point  where  something 
must  be  done,  l.ir.  ??hiteside  told  the  delegates.     In  the  United  States  the  trade, 
he  said,  had  been  hard  hit.     The  delegates  condemned  the  prevailing  styles  and 
decided  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  on  the  arbiters  of  fashion  to  lengthen  and 
widen  women's  skirts.* 


ElVlPLOiadEUT  A^^s&ral  increase  of  emplo^Tnent  in  the  United  States  for  the 

SITUATION       remainder/1927  was  predicted  yesterday  by  the  employment  service  of 

the  Department  of  Labor,  the  only  important  exceptions  to  this  finding- 
being  in  a  few  southern  -and,  far  western  States.     In  the  ITew  England, 
Middle  Atlantic  and  Central  States  the  reports  were  optimistic,  although  in  New 
york  conditions  were  described  as  "  fairly  satisfactory,"  and  in  I\few  Jersey  there 
Was  considerable  unemployment  reported.     Ohio  reported  conditions  somewhat  unfavor- 
able.   In  the  agricultioral  States  of  Kansas,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Minnesota  and  the 
Dakotas  the  employment  prospects  are  reported  favorable.    Meat  packing,  harvesting, 
canning  and  other  activities  are  picking  up,  the  report  states. 


BROADCASTING  To  bring  the  sixty-day  license  periods  for  broadcasting  sta- 

LI CENSES         tions  into  conformity  with  the  calendar  months,  all  licenses  dated 
Aug.  15,  last,  and  issued  for  sixty  days  to  Oct.  14,  have  been  con- 
tinued in  force  until  Nov.  31,  the  Federal  Radio  Commission  an- 
nounced yesterday.     On  Oct.  31  new  sixtj— day  licenses  ''ill  be  issued  to  broad- 
casters and  orders  authorized  making  changes  in  the  frequency  and  power  of 
many  stations,     (press,  Oct.  15.)  ■ 
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Caribbean  Trade      A  IJev;  Orleans.  La.,  dispatch  to  the  T^ress  of  Cctober  2  says: 
•^J^n  inoreav=5e  in  An.erica.n  trac'e  with  the  co-ontries  of  the  Gulf  '-^  ^ 
I.:exico  and  txie  Oajribbean  Sea,  possibly  reaching  $1,000,000,000  witnin 
a  few  years,  was  predicted  b^  Dr.  Julius  Klein,  Tirectcr  of  the  Bureau 
of  Foreign  and  E  ir.estic  Commerce,  before  the  Joreigr  Trade  Conference 
at  Hew  Orleans,  Cctober  11.     Doctor  Klein  pointed  out  that  last  year 
the  42,000,000  inhabitants  of  that  region  purchased  United  States  proc- 
ucts  valued  at  $603,000,000,   cr  nearly  13  per  cent  of  .American  exporfs,. 
compared  v/ith  an  annual  average  of  S  per  cent  of  e::ports  thirteen  years 
ago.    Inprcved  standards  of  living,  xore  stable  political  conditions 
and  development  of  hitherto  unercploitea  rav^  materials  are  all  factors 
which  point  to  greacly  strengthened  per  capita  buying  power  in  these 
markets  and  to  more  business  for  the  United  States,  Dr.  Klein  sai-i, 
:^-i.thout  preventing  European  trade  improvement  there.,.." 

Installment  A  system  ".-hereby  life  insurance  acts  as  a  safeguard  for  all 

luying  installment  sales  has  been  successfully  applied  in  Great  Britain,  ac- 
Insurance    cording  to  advices  just  received  by  Eani-iers  Trust  Company  of  New  York 

from  its  British  information  service.     One  of  the  essentials  of  install- 
ment       or  as  it  is  called  in  England,  hire-purchase-transactions  — 
is  that  the  seller  shall  retain  an  interest  in  the  goods  until  they 
are  finally  paid  for.     ;f ,  in  the  meantime,  the  goods  are  destroyed  by 
fire  or  some  other  accident,  both  seller  and  buyer  are  covered  by  the 
insurance  on  the  goods.    Kor-ever,  -.-^h-ile  most  folks  have  overcome  the 
old  fashioned  pirejudice  against  buying  on  anything  but  a  cash  basis. 
Bankers  Trust  Compan^-'s  informant,  believes  that  there  remains  in  the 
back  of  a  man's  mind,   the  fear  that  he  may  not  survive  to  complete 
his  contract;  the  risk  may  be  small,  but  he  does  not  like  the  idea  of 
leaving  others  to  fi:iish  paying  for  T7--hat  he  has  bought.     At  the  same 
time  the  death  of  the  purchaser  puts  the  selling  firm  in  a  position 
they  would  rather  avoid,   since  they  profit  by  what  is  paid  rather  than 
by  what  is  returned.     To  get  over  this  difficulty,  chief?wy  on  behalf 
of  the.  b\iyer,  marjy  British  firms  are  no?;  taking  out  life  assurance 
policies  on  the  lives  of  all  their  installment  purchasers,  and  giving 
these  free  to  their  customers. 

Irish  The  Farmers »  Gaaette  (l>ublin)  for  October  1  says;    ^  The 

Marketing    system  of  cooperative  grading  and  sale  of  livestock  is  comparatively 
little  known  in  this  cc-'Uitry.     Some  effort  in  this  direction  was  made 
last  year,  -vhen  the  Country  Gentlemen's  Association  orgenir^ed  and  held 
sales  for  Irish  cattle  in  various  centers  in  England.     These  sales 
were  reported  to  have  been  successful,  but  it  is  not  encoiaraging  to 
note  that  there  has  been  no  effort  to  continue  them  this  year.  There 
is,  hovrever,  a  lot  to  be  said  in  favor  of  organised  stock  sales.    In  the 
United  States  the  first  cooperative  activities  of  livestock  producers 
was  confined  to  local  shipping  associations,  but  in  recent  years 
the  principle  oi  cooperative  selling  has  been  developed  considera.bly . 
The  organizations  new  in  existence,  apart  from  the  volume  of  business 
they  conduct,  have  done  much  to  influence  improvement  and  greater 
uniformity  in  the  quality  of  t?ie  stock,  and  they  also  attempt  to  ad- 
just movements  of  stock  in  keeping  \«ith  the  demands  of  the  market, 
itoerican  farmers  have  long  since  realized  that  it  is  one  thing  to 
produce  stock  ready  for  sale,  but  another  matter  altogether  to  market 
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them  with  the  highest  s^access.     Different  conditions  apply  in  the 
States  to  those  prevailing  in  Irelandk  but,  admitting  that  fact,  we 
have  got  to  realize  that  if  farming  ife  to  run  on  an  economic  "basis  it 
is  necessary  that  marketing  should  receive  as  close  attention  as  the 
growing  of  crops,   the  rearing  of  stock,  and  it  is  even  more  essential 
to  take  notice  of  this  fact  when,  in  times  like  the  present,  conditions 
are  so  difficult  for  farmers...-" 

Marketing  An  editorial  in  Wallaces^  Farmer  for  October  8  says;     "Just  hcfv 

Instructionwell  are  otor  agricultural  colleges  making  good  on  their  job  of  shading 
future  farmers  how  to  find  their  way  around  in  the  business  of  marketir^ 
farm  products?    Recently  an  inquiry  was  made,   of  farm  organisation 
leaders  ^nd  others,  about  the  relative  attention  that  ought  to  be  given 
in  the  schools  to  the  different  subjects  that  are  grouped  under  the 
general  head  of  agricultural  economics.    The  farm  organization  leaders 
declared  that  26  per  cent  of  the  work  of  the  agricultural  economics 
section  should  be  given  in  the  marketing  field.    How  does  this  sioggestio. 
agree  with  what  is  actually  being  done?    Of  the  courses  offered  in  the 
college  catalogue,  11  per  cent,  on  the  average,  are  in  marketing,  but 
only  6  per  cent  of  the  students  taking  courses  in  agricultural  economics 
took  these  marketing  courses.     There  is  quite  a  difference  between  the 
26  per  cent  of  attention  the  farm  leaders  thought  the  subject  of 
marketing  oi;ight  to  get  and  the  6  per  cent  of  attention  it  actually 
received.     ^JThat  was  the  trouble?    Perh&ps  a  nunber  of  their  are  simply 
listing  courses  in  the  catalogue  as  a  result  of  farm  pressure,  but 
are  making  no  effort  to  make  them  of  real  value.    Perhaps  students 
attracted  to  the  marketing  side  have  not  been  drawn  to  colleges  in  as 
large  numbers  as  those  whose  primary  interest  is  in  production.  In 
any  case,  it  is  quite  evident  that  it  is  up  to  the  deans  of  ag,ricultura3 
colleges  to  do  a  little  figuring  from  the  point  of  view  of  farm 
needs,..*" 

The  Farmer  (Minneapolis)  for  October  8  gives  details  as  to  how 
the  farmers  of  Baltimore  (ivid.)  district  accomplished  their  present 
condition  whereby  there  has  been  little  or  no  change  in  the  price  of 
milk.     The  article  says  in  part;     "While  other  groups  are  still 
theorizing  about  the  desirability  of  controlling  production,  some  of 
the  dairy  cooperatives  in  this  country  are  actually  doing  the  job.  It 
may  be  that  the  peculiar  conditions  in  which  these  particular  co- 
operatives are  operating  enables  them  to  succeed;  but  what  they  have 
done  should  be  of  interest  in  those  sections  Miere  the  surplus  milk  is 
a  problem.     Some  years  ago  the  cooperative  association  selling  milk  to 
the  dis!cributors  of  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Washington,  found  that 
they  could  not  bring  about  a  satisfactory  condition  either  for  pro- 
ducers or  consumers  as  long  as  the  production  of  milk  in  those  districts 
was  irregular.    They  also  came  to  j;he  conclusion  that  it  was  much 
better  for  the  consumers  to  get  accustomed  to  the  paying  of  a  regular 
price  for  milk  each  month  in  the  year  without  variation.    This  conclu- 
sion was  reached  only  after  considerable  disastrous  experiences  result- 
ing from  changes  both  up  and  down  in  the  price  of  milk  to  both  producer 
and  consumer.    Accordingly,  these  associations  began  to  study  some 
fundamental  questions.    Among  them  were:     1.    How  much  milk  must  be 
produced  to  meet  the  maximum  demands  of  the  market?    2.    How  can  we 
adjust  production  to  meet  the  maximum  demand  and  no  more?    This  study  W£ 
carried  out  in  a  very  thorough  way  in  the  Baltimore  district,"  After 
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describing  the  iaetliods  employed  to  reach  desirod  oonclusioriG,  '^he  article 
sa^iTs;     "In  other  words,  the  fari-ers  the-nselves  through  their  own  coopera- 
tive have  learned  how  to  control  ^rod"action  so  as  to  produce  exactly  vuh.at 
their  ov?n  conmunit;/  requires  for  maziiava  deiaend* ...  Other  milk  producing 
organizations  have  x^ith  varjir.i  c.^gr-^es  of  success  tackled  and  solved 
the  question  of  adjust! ngproduction  to  consuo-'ption. .  u  .The  question  at 
once  arises  that  if  the  dair;-  cooperative's  can  adjust  production  to 
consiiinption  demands  and  can  p(^ol  a::iong  themselves  the  losses,  on  surp^i.is, 
could  not  other  farm  groups  v/oric  out  this  problem  ydthout  resorting  'co 
Government  effort  or  corcpulsicnr 


Section  o 
MAEKET  Q,U0TA1I0NS 

Parm  Products      Oct«  12;    Top  price  on  hogs  at  Chicago  to-day  is  $11.90  or  10^  high^ 
than  a  r.-eek  ago.    Beef  steers  showed  some  price  ijiprovejient.  Heifers 
were  higher,  while  oo^  prices  Tvere  unex-en.    Vealers  and  heavy  calves  were 
steady  to  lorrer,     Fat  laznOs  feeding  lambs  and  yearling  wethers  ruled  highe. 
and  fat  e^ves  rema.ined  unchanged. 

Wholesale  px-ices  on  fresh  western  dressed  meats  at  New  York 
were  steady  to  oQtp  higher  on  good  grade  steer  beef,  $1  to  $2  lower  on  veal 
$1  higher  on  lamb,  steady  to  $1  higher  on  siutton  and  steady  on  light  and 
heavy  pork  loins. 

Potatoes  about  steady.    Pennsylvania  sacked   Soumd  Whites  ranged 
$1.9&-$2.10  per  hT:Lndred  pounds  in  a  few  es.stern  cities.    Northern  sacked 
Round  TThites  S1.40-$1.80  carlot  sales  in  Chicago;  $1.2C— $1.35  f.Owb. 
IJew  York   .and  luidwestern  sacked  yellow  onions  fairly  steady  at  $1.40-$1.75 
per  hundred  poiinds  in  consuzuing  centers;  $l.oO-$1.4£  i.o.b.  Virginia  Yello' 
sweet  potatoes  firm  at  $2-$2,75  per  barrel  in  leading  markets.  Eastern 
Jonathan  apples  about  steady  at  $1.75-$2.25  per  bushel  basket  in  the  East. 
New  York  Baldwins  |o  per  barrel  f.o.b.  Rochester,     (prepai-ed  by  3u.  of 
Agr.  Econ.) 

No  other  reports  on  acco'jnt  of  Columbus  Day  Holid^  in  some  offices 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  United  States  Department  of  A^culture  for  tke  purpose  of  prescntmg  all  shades  of  opinion  as 
reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  aJIccting  agri«tiltBre,  partioularty  in  its  economic  aspoets.  Responsibiiity,  approval 
or  disapproval,  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disetaimed.  Tiae  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the 
netvs  of  importance. 

Vol,  mil,  l^^o.  12  Section  1  Octobbr  14,  Id'^ . 

THE-  PEESILEM'  Oil       A  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  dispatch  to  the  press  to-day  reports 
USE  OP  ^'ffiALTHthat  President  Coolidge,  speciklng  yesterday  at  the  Founder's  Day 
celebration  of  the  Carnegie  Institute  at  Pittsburgh,  decifered  that 
America's  wealthy  men  were  devoting  their  riches  to  the  spread  of 
democracy  and  to  the  develop.nent  of  liberal  arts.     The  theme  he  stressed  vj&s  that 
iimerica  ras  not  selfishly  accuraulating  money,  but  that  its  tveaith,  gained  through 
struggles,  TTas  being  employed  to  better  h-jraanity,  to  improve  the  relations  be- 
f^'een  capital  and  labor  and  to  further  the  landerstanding  of  nations. 


IJSW  SLEGTFJG  .    The  Ker-  York  Times  to-day  reports  that  the  "^estinghouse 

AUTOiL'TOlT       Electric  and  Manufacturing  Company  demonstrated  yesterday  at  the 

Westinghouse  Building,  KeT  York,  an  electric  mechanism  miich,  T.hen 
addressed  in  a  prooer  tone,  replies  by  means  of  sound  T^'aves  ^"'itlnin 
the  human  voice  register,  gives  correct  information  and  executes  various  commis- 
sions.    The  report  sr^^s:     "At  the  first  syllable  transmitted  to  it  the  automatic 
employee  lit  a  series  of  lights,  at  the  second  it  started  an  electric  fan,  at  the 
third  it  turned  on  a  searchlight,  at  the  fourth  it  operr.'ted  ejn  automatic  sleeper, 
at  the  fifth  it  started  a  signal  lamp.      This  device  responds  only  to  sound* 
It  7'ill  do  nothing  unless  addressed  in  the  proper  tone.     If  the  tone  is  too  high, 
or  too  lo^',  or  off  key  the  machine  gives  no  heed.     But  if  addressed  in  the 
correct  manner  it  becomeg  a  perfect  subordinate,  ans's^ering  promptly  and  precisely 
^h:-t  is  asked  of  it  and  acting  at  the  T7ord  of  coinmand  not  merely  7;ith  military 
punctuality,  but  act-'.ially  mth  the  speed  of  electricity.**." 


TSADE  DISTRI-  a  dispatch  October  13  from  West  Baden,  Inc..,  states  that  a 

FJTJ.OIT  CSITSUS national  census  of  di  strib^ition  -^hich  ^in  serve  as  a  barometer  of 

consumption  and  a  guide  for  production  rill  be  one  of  the  outstanding 
subjects  considered  at  the  meeting  of  the  directors  aiid  national 
comacillors  of  the  Chamber  of  Cc;nmerce  of  the  'united  States  at  '.7est  Baden,  October 
15  to  18.    The  report  says:     "ComiDilation  of  the  retuirns  y;ill  afford  for  the 
first  time  a  comparative  basis  for  ascertaining  the  rate  of  floT7  of  corjmodities 
and  determining  production  requirements^:" 


BROiiliCASTIITG-  In  reporting  the  extension  in  the  broadcasting  license  period 

LICEivSSS         on  this  page  yesterday,  a  mistake  in  regard  to  dates  made  in  the 

press  was  copied*    As  corrected  by  the  Pepsj-taient  of  Commerce,  the 
item  shoiild  readi     "To  bring  the  sixty-day  license  periods  for 
brfedcasting  stations  into  conformity  T/ith  the  calendar  m:onths,  all  licenses 
dated  Aug.  15,  last,  and  issued  for  sixty  d-^^s  to  Oct.  14,  have  been  continued 
in  force  until  Oct,  31^  the  Federal  Radio  Commission  announced  yesterday.  On 
Oct.  31  new  sixty-day  licenses  ".'ill  be  issued  to  broadcasters  and  orders  authorize 
making  changes  in  the  frequency  and  po-iver  of  many  stations."    (Press  Oct,  13.) 
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Section  2 

Busiaess  An  editorial  in  The  Journal  of  Gornmerce  for  October  13  says; 

Cycles      "a  well  knov^n  financier  has  announced  the  conclusion  that  7/nat  has 
been  called  the  'business  cycle'  has  become  nee  or  less  obsolete. 
Changes  of  productive  method  and  alterations  in  modes  of  credit  ex- 
tension and  the  like,  according  to  him,  have  brought  it  about  that  the 
familiar  'sequence'  of  'prosperity,  crisis,  reaction,  depression  and 
recovery'  is  no  longer  to  -.be  expected.    He  thinks  that  there  is  no 
reason  to  look  for  crises  and  he  hopes  that  depression  may  likev^ise  be 
gradually  eliminated.     This  cha2:ige  he  speaks  of  as  a  'modified  business 
cycle,'     There  is  much  sanity  and  force  in  this  analysis  of  the  situa- 
tion.    It  nould,  however,  be  more  correct  to  say,  not  that  the  business 
cycle  has  become  obsolete,  but  rather  it  never  existed,  except  in  the 
imagination.    Recurrent  crises  of  varying  intensity,  du.e  to  mismanage- 
ment of  credit  and  business,  -"ere  not  of  fatalistic  character  brojaght 
on  either  by  the  'sun-spots'  of  early  economic  superstition  or  by  other 
equally  absujrd  factors  outside  the  control  of  the  business  commxinity. 
It  is,  hoT^ever,  a  fact  that  of  recent  years  statistical  kno^^ledge  has 
become  much  more  extended  and  perfect,  particularly  along  the  line  of 
analysis  of  demand.     "Sius  there  is  no  longer  any  reason  T^hy  t7e  should 
suffer  from  the  familiar  'overproduction,'  while  on  the  other  hand  the 
equally  farailiar  'breakdOTrn  of  credit'  need  not  occur  so  long  as 
elementary  canons  of  banking  are  observed.    Yet  it  is  highly  probable 
that  r.'e  shall  continue  to  have  breaiidoTas  of  credit,  overproduction  and 
other  economic  evils  as  long  as  -^o  have  injudicious  business  men  and 
bankers.. . . 


Butter  An  editorial  in  Butter,  Cheese  &  Egg  Journal  for  October  5  says: 

Scoring  "One  of  the  established  institutions  in  the  creamery  industry  is  the 
Contests  butter  scoring  contest.     It  sui'vives  mainly  because  it  is  a  contest. 

Folks  like  contests  whether  they  be  footraces,  prize  fights  or  bathing 
beauty  contests.    The  spirit  of  contest  is  born  in  us.    Life  is  made  up 
of  contests,  successes  and  failm-es-     We  believe  that  every  operator 
who  sends  a  sample  of  his  best  to  a  scoring  contest  should  enter  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  :^inning  just  as  fine  a  prize  as  he  can.    We  don't 
take  much  stock  in  'educational'  scoring  contests  except  V7hen  held  for 
that  express  purpose.     '.Vhen  prizes  are  offered  '^e  believe  the.  chief 
incentive  should  be  the  desire  to  win.     Por  that  reason  we  have  never 
favored  the  rule  that  the  contestant  must  send  a  sample  of  his 
'regular'  make,,,.?Je  believe  in  the  scoring  contest  ?7hen  it  is  a  contest 
of  skill.    T7e  believe  in  letting  each  contestant  use  every  legitimate 
means  to  get  a  high  score.     That  means  the  desire  to  r;in  will  pre- 
dominate and  that  is  what  promotes  interest.'"' 

Milk  and  Manufactm-ers  Record  for  October  13  says:     "Since  the  announce- 

Cheese     ment  of  the  big  movement  of  the  Borden  Milk  Company  in  establishing 
Companiesmilk  plants  and  condenseries  in  various  parts  of  the  South  was  received, 
in  South  ...«77e  have  received  a  letter  giving  details  in  regard  to  the  purchase 
by  the  Kraft  Cheese  Com-pany  of  the  big  milk  piantof  the  Southern 
Dairies,  Inc.  ,  located  at  SeLna,  Ala.     Tliis  plant  rill  be  converted 
into  what  it  is  said  ^111  be  one  of  the  most  thoroughly  equipped  cheese 
manufactijiring  establishments  in  the  country...."    Tlie  letter  referred 
to,  from  J.  L.  Kraft,  president  of  the  Kraft  Cheese  Company,  states 
that  this  company  is  already  committed  to  establishing  six  other  plants 
in  the  South. 
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Outdoor  An  editorial  in  The  'Yashington  Post  for  October  13  says:  "The 

Adverti 3- thirty-seventh  annual  convention  of  the  Ou.tdoor  Advertising  Association, 
ing  and    which  -vill  open  in  llevr  York  early  next  week,  will  have  bro-ught  to  its 
the  Land-attention  plans  to  eliminate  lonsightly  outdoor  signboards  and  to  beautify 
scape       landscapes  at  present  obscured  and  dar-iaged  by  ili-placed  advertising 

matter.    It  is  high  time  that  constructive  steps  "j^tq  taken  tc  elirainate 
a  condition  that  still  remains  an  evil. ^* * Beautiful  landscapes  and  bill- 
boards are  irrevocably  opposed.     One  can  not  be  had  in  conjunction  rith 
the  other.    If  advertisers  are  "llliag  to  coxifine  their  appeal  to  sraall- 
sized  panels,  constructed  and  set  Tvith'  some  degree  of  artistry,  the  remedy 
might  be  found.    If,  hovever^  they  continue  the  use  of  huge  boards, 
brilliantly  colored,  conditions  can  not  be  bettered.     Outdoor  advertising 
men  can  accomplish  much  by  regulating  their  business  from  ?/ithin,  and  the 
only  question  is  i^hether  or  not  thev  T7ill  be  "'illing  to  go  through  Trith 
it." 


South  An  editorial  in  Southern  Agricult^irist  for  October  1  says; 

Dakota      "Agriculture  as  a  whole  in  the  United  States  is  not  faring  as  Tvell 
Farming    economically  asit  did  in  the  years  before  the  'nforld  War  period.    This  is 
proven  fact.,.. The  South  Dakota  Agricultural  College  made  a  survey  in 
two  civil  townships  to  determine  what  farmers  thinl":  of  farming.  The 
area  studied  is  considered  typical  of  east  central  South  Daicota  in 
population,  t^/pe  of  farming,  r\iral  social  institutions  and  in  economic 
and  social  problems.     Also  it  can  be  truly  said  that  no  part  of  the 
country  has  suffered  more  than  the  Dakotas.     Their  agricultural  problems 
are  as  real  asthose  of  any  farmers  in  the  United  States.    Yet  in  the 
radical  l^orthv/est  (if  these  tro  townships  may  be  said  to  represent 
the  IJorthTvest)  87  ps  r  cent  of  the  f earners  and  their  families  state  that 
they  are  well  satisfied  with  the  farm  as  a  home  and  as  a  mode  of  living* 
•ilinety- three  per  cent  of  the  farmers  would  like  their  sons  to  farm  and 


none  of  thera  ps 


^icui^n,' 


OuJ. 


;o  their  daughters  marrying  farmers. 


Sixty-two  per  cent  are  making  a  special  effort  to  keep  their  children 
on  the  farm  by  trying  to  meke  fanning  more  interesting  and  attractive. 
Seventy-nine  and  nine-tenths  per  cent  of  the  children  over  twenty-one 
years  of  age  are  engaged  in  farming  and  eighty-nine  and  two-tenths  per 
cent  of  the  yo\inger  children  say  they  are  going  to  faiTn. ..." 


Utah's  A  Salt  Lake  Oity  dispatch  to  the  press  of  October  9  states  that 

Game  the  first  meeting  of  the  State  G-sme  Refuge  Commission,  composed  of  repre- 
Ref-'oges    sentatives  of  the  State  Fish  and  G-ame  Department, _  the  l^Iational  Forest 

Service,  the  State  Parks  Coiii":iission,  various  organizations  of  livestock 
men,  and  county  officials,  resulted  in  a  decision  to  make  a  survey  of 
the  State  with  a  view  to  establishing  several  comparatively  small  refuges. 
At  present  Utah  has  thirteen  refijges,  some  of  which  run  into  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  acres  of  forest  and  public  lands,  as  well  as  of  lands 
privately  owned^    The  report  says:     "These  have  not  been  entirely  satis- 
factory for  Various  reasons.    Difficulties  in  policing  them  are  at  times 
important,     Q-ame  tends  to  congregate  in  large  herds,  rather  than  to 
scatter  over  the  State,  as  was  the  plan  when  the  refuges  were  founded. 
And  in  some  instances  heavy  damages  are  claimed  by  property  owners  within 
the  preserves,  who  complain  that  deer  and  elk  appear  to  know  they  are 
protected,  and  pay  scant  attention  to  efforts  to  frighten  them  away  from 
growing  crops,  haystacks  or  orchards...." 
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Department  of  Under  the  title  "The  Governraent  Cotton  Report  Comes  In,"  McCready 
i^igricul^  Sykes  gives  a  vivid  description  from  personal  experience  of  the  issuance 
ture         of  The  C-overnraent  cotton  report  in  Conffiierce  and  Finance  for  Octoher  12» 

Of  its  receipt  at  the  IJew  York  Cotton  Exchange  he  says:     "At  five  minutes 
of  eleven  thetrading  pauses.    4t  eleven  o'clock  a  j'^oung  man  T^rites  up  on 
a  board  the  figures  which  the  correspondents  in  V'ashington  have  the 
instant  before  read  on  the  sheets  of  paper  iphich  they  have  Just  t\irned 
over,     *The  report  is  out,*  and  biollish  or  bearish  as  it  may  be  constmed 
Trill  push  the  market  up  or  pull  it  down  until  the  pendulimi  whose  sv;ings 
record  the  incessant  seriesof  instantaneous  meetings  of  the  mind  of 
buj'-er  and  seller  begins  to  respond  to  other  influences.     The  cotton 
market  is  a  broad  and  active  one.     Its  breadth  and  activity  are  aided  by 
the  monthly  promulgation,  by  the  highest  official  authority,  of  statis- 
tical facts  and  estimates  round  ?7hich  may  play  judgment,  expert  knoT^ledge 
special  aptitude  and  equipment  for  the  interpretation  of  the  statistics^ 
and  the  imaginative  faculty  indispensable  to  the  trader,    ijid  it  is 
because  there  is  a  bi'aad  and  active  market  that  we  have  a  G-overnment  cott 
report.    We  have  an  idesrthat  as  we  go  round  the  circle  the  thing  picks 
up  momentum,  until  the  G-overnment  estimate  sometimes  bulks  larger  in  the 
process  than  one  would  have  expected  from  the  slight  changes  it  records 
or  predicts. " 


Section  4 
MAEKET  QUOTATIONS 

Farm  Products        Oct.  13:    Potato  prices  tending  upward.    Maine  sacked  Green 

Mountains  closed  at  $2-$2,25  per  100  pounds  in  eastern  markets;  mostly 
SI. 65  f.o.b.    Presque  Isle.    New  York  sacked  Round  "SThites  sold  at 
$2-$2.10  in  a  few  cities;  mostly  $1.80-$1.85  f.o.b.  Rochester.  Northern 
sacked  Roiand  'Whites  $1.4.5-.$1,80  carlot  sales  in  Chicago;  $1.25-$1.40  f.o. 

Cabbage  markets  dull.    JJew  York  Danish  type  brought  $18-$25  bulk 
per  ton  in  distributing  centers;  $11~$12  f.o.b.  Rochester.    Sacked  IJorth.. 
cabbage  $1  per  100  po^ands  in  Chicago. 

Virginia  yellow  sweet  potatoes  slightly  stronger  at  $2-$2,75  per 
barrel  in  leading  city  markets,    Maryland  and  Delaware  stock  65(f:-85-:^  per 
bushel  hamper. 

Apples  about  steady.    Eastern  Jonathan.s  ranged  $1.75-$2.50  per 
bushel  basket  in  eastern  cities;  Yorks  mostly  $1.4C-$l-75.  Illinois 
and  Michigan  Jonathans  $7.50-$8  per  barrel  in  Chicago. 

Top  price  on  hogs  at  Chicago      -     •  is  $12.10  or  25^5  higher  than 
a  week  ago,     Fed  steers  were  2o(^  to  50(p  higher,  reaching  a  new  high  top 
for  the  year.    Heifers  advanced  moderately  and  cow  prices  showed  price 
improvement.    Vealers  were  sharply  higher  and  hea^y  calves  uneven, 
Stockers  and  feeders,  fat  and  feeding  lambs  ruled  higher,  while  sheep 
were  steady. 

'^olesale  prices  on  fresh  western  dressed  meats  at  ITew  York 
were  steady  to  50f  higher  on  good  grade  steer  beef,  $1  to  $2  lower  on 
venl,  $1  higher  on  lamb,  steady  to  $1  higher  on  mutton  and  steady  on 
light  and  heavy  pork  loins. 

■3-rain  prices — I^o.  1  dai'k  northern  Minneapolis  $1.27-$1,58;  No.  2 
red  winter  Chicago  $1.35;  Kansas  City  $1.41-$1,45;  No.  3  red  winter 
Chicago  $1.34;  No-  2  hard  winter  Chicago  $1.2S;  Kansas  City  $1,42-31.47. 
No.  2  mixed  corn  Chicago  90  cents;  No,  3  mixed  corn  Chicago  86  l/2f; 
Minneapolis  82^;  No.  2  yellow  corn  Chicago  91-92^;  Kansas  City  88-91(;*. 
No.  3  yellow  corn  Chicago  dO-Sld---.    Minneapolis  86^^;  Kansas  City  87-90-^. 
No-  3  white  corn  Kansas  City  81-85i^.    No.  5  white  oats  Chicago  46-50-5^; 
Minneapolis  44-45,^;  Kansas  City  ^S-5l<^,     (Prepared  by  3u.  of  Agr,  Econ.) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  presentinjj  all  shades  of  opinion  as 
reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its  economic  aspects.  Responsibility,  approval 
ar  disapproval,  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the 
news  of  importance. 
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WORLD  RADIO                     The  pi'ess  to-day  reports  that  in  the  face  of  opposition  in- 
COMI^/II'XTES             tearpoeed  by  the  United  States,  Canada,  .India  and  Ruiaania,  the  Tech- 
nical Conmiittee  of  the  Int srnational  Radiotelegrapiiic  Conference 
decided  yesterday  to  perpetuate  itself  as  a  permanent  international 
technical  advisory  committee  in  radiotelegraph  matters.     The  vote  was  21  to  4.  The 
report  says:     "Major  C-cn.  Charles  M.  Saltzman,  chief  of  the  Army  Signal  Corps,  in 
registering  the  contrary  vote  of  the  American  delegation,  expressed  the  fear  that 
the  result-of  the  existence  of ' such  a  body  would  be  to  stifle  private  initiative. 
It  nas  asserted  by  American  delegates  that  the  tendency  of  the  international  com- 
mittee would  be  to  add  supervisory  to  its  advisory  functions,     in  the  course  of  the 
committee's  debate,  a  renewed  attempt  was  made  by  the  French  delegation  to  amalga- 
mate telegraphic  with  radio  matters  by  attributing  to  the  international  committee 
duties  \inder  the  Telegraphic  as  well  as  the  Radio  Union.     The  French  motion  was 
postponed  for  later  consideration  when  serious  opposition  was  voiced  by  the  Amer- 
ican representatives  " 


GRAPE  RATES  Chautauqua  and  Erie  Grape  Growers'  Cooperative  Association, 

and  other  grape  producing  organizations,  have  filed  complaint  with 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Ccmjuission  alleging  that  rates  on  grapes 
from  Chautauqua,  Erie,  and  Cattaraugus  Counties,  Ijew  York,  and  Erie  County,  Penn- 
sylvania, to  points  throughout  the  eastern  portions  of  the  United  States  are  un- 
just and  unreasonable  as  compared  with  rates  from  producing  points  in  California 
to  the  same  territory.     (T«all  Street  Journal,  Oct.  14.) 


COTTOH  FICRIiTG  The  New  York  Times  to-day  states  that  the  principle  of  the 

MaCHIICS                vacuijm  cleaner  has  beem  applied  to  cotton  picking  in  the  Humanaid 
harvester,  which  is  being  demonstrated  in  the  John  Z^onst  Company 
shops  at  New  York.     The  machine  is  to  be  shipped  to  Waco,  Texas, 
on  Monday  for  demonstration  in  the  l/Jaco  Cotton  Fair,  opening  Oct.  23.  Afterward 
it  will  be  exhibited  at  the  Tri-State  Fair  in  l.iemphis,  Tenn.     The  report  says: 
"The  machine  will  accommodate  three  pickers,  one  who  walks  in  front  of  the  mule 
that  pulls  the  two-wheeled  wagon  carrying  the  apparatus  and  one  on  each  side  of 
the  mule..     Each  picker  has  a  tube  strapped  on  each  wrist,     These  tubes  suck  the. 
cotton  into  large  bags  as  it  is  released  from  the  hands  of  the  picker.    The  strong 
blast  of  air  removes  dust  from  the  cotton,  leaving  it  in  a  better  condition  for 
ginning,  it  was  explained.     The  machine  is  not  a  mechanical  cotton  picker.     It  is 
described  as  a  practical  aid  to  the  picker  which  enables  him  to  pick  several 
hundred  po^juals  of  cotton  a  day  with  less  effort  than  he  now  expends  in  picking 
100  pounds  " 


METRIC  SYSTEvi  Senator  Gillett  will  reintroduce  his  bill  to  supplant  the 

LEGISLATION         present  system  of  weights  and  measures  with  the  metric  standard  at 
the  coming  Congress,  according  to  the  press  of  October  10.    A  sim- 
ilar   measure  will  be  sponsored  in  the  House  by  Representative  Britten.  The 
Gillett  bill  would  make  the  change  effective  in  1935. 
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Section  2 

Crearnerj-  Tlie  Dairj'-  Record  for  October  5  gives  a  list  of  creainery  con- 

Conventions  ventions  as  follov^s:     "Kext  v/eel:  the  Yasconsin  E-attei'inalcers '  Associa- 
tion v}ill  open  the  major  creamery  conventions  of  the  season  <nen  it 
meets  at  La.  Crosse  for  its  ann-jal  meeting.     The  Minnesota  Creaxnery 
Operators'  5:  Managers'  Association  convention  ■•^ill  he  held  at  St.  Paul 
the  following  '^eek,  atid  then  v/ill  come  the  Dairy  Industries  Exposition 
at  Cleveland,  the  Iowa  Eutterrr.aVrers '  Association  convention  at  Mason 
City,  the  Oregon  Euttermakers '  Association  ineeting  at  Portland,  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  South  Dakota  Dairy  Association  at  ?^atertown,  the 
Pacific  Slope  Dairy  Show  at  Oakland  and  finally  the  annual  convention 
of  the  National  Creamery  Puttermaicers '  Association  a.t  Minneapolis,  v/ith 
a  score  or  more  cf  other  meetings  sandwiched  in  hetween  these.'' 

In  an  editorial  on  "The  Parmer's  Coraehack,"  Chicago  Jo-ornal  of 
Commerce  for  Octoher  IS  says:  "  ....  In  the  Northv?estern  States,  the 
hankers  and  other  husiness  men  aeclrre  the  most  importaiit  factor  in  the 
improved  agricultiiral  sitiiation  is  that  at  last  the  farmers  of  the  l\Iorth- 
wpst  are  hecoming  confident  of      healthy  Otitlook  for  larmdng.     Thus  con- 
fident, they  are  content  to  stay  on  the  farm,  go  along,  do  their  bv.si- 
ncss,  hold  on  to  their  land.     The  ■•/orst  blow  to  the  farmers  has  been 
the  depreciation  of  thoir  l^and  values.    Di^ring  a  p?riod  of  mere  than  a 
hvcadred  years  the  chief  accmrj-lation  of  farmers  h-as  come  from  the  rise 
in  the  value  of  land.     It  v,as  this  rise  which  permitted  a  farmer  to 
amass  a  competence  in  his  lifetime.    The  next  generation,  in  turn,  prof- 
ited "by  a  similar  rise.    .:\nd  so  has  it  toen,  on  the  whole,  for  genera- 
tion after  generation.-    "Bvit  after  the  &rjat  War  there  came  a  collapse 
in  land  values.     The  result  v/as  to  shake  the  belief  of  fa^rming  comrriuni- 
ties  in  the  worthwhileness  of  being  a  faim^er.     The  recent  rise  in  farm, 
prices  has  tended  to  restore  the  confidence  cf  the  faamiers,  has  tended 
to  increase  their  desire  to  hold  on  to  th^,ir  land.     Thus  there  is  less 
farm  land  actmlly  and  potentially  on  the  m.arket .     The  result  m.ust  be 
better  land  values.    And  the  result  of  that,  in  t'orn,  must  be  to  make 
the  occupation  of  farming  m.ore  worth  while." 

Land  Vakaes  An  editorial  in  The  Oregon  Parm.er  for  October  6  says:     "At  a  con- 

ference of  cankers  and  business  leaders  representing  several  IJorth- 
westcrn  States,  at  St.  Fa^o-l  recently,  it  was  c?ecided  by  the  conference 
to  organize  a  $25,000,000  llorthwest  land  finance  corporation  for  the 
broad  p-arpose  of  stabilizing  farm_  land  values-     The  conference  vras  calico 
jointly  by  the  governors  of  "r/iontana,  the  Dskotas,  Miiinesota  and  Yifiscon- 
sin  for  the  specific  joxirpose,  as  stated  by  the  St.  Paul  Parm.er,  'of 
creating,  if  possible,  suitable  machinery  for  dealing  with  the  present 
land  situation,'  the  'situation,'  the  governors  agreed,  being  that  farm 
land  in  the  ITorthwest  is  low  in  price  end  for  several  years  has  had  no 

fixed  value  Unless  a  given  tract  of  land  can  be  made  productive 

of  net  ret-'j-rns  to  the  farmer  who  cultivates  it,  it  is  not  attractive  to 
the  prospective  purchaser.     Consecuently ,  it  has  little  or  no  valine  in 
the  land  market.    A  lead  mine,  for  er.aimDle,  ho'.i'cver  rich  and  prodtictive 
it  m.ight  be,  would  have  no  market  value,  if  the  price  of  lead  were  so 
low  that  the  nine  covJd  not  be  operated  at  a  profit .    The  way  to  stabil- 
izQ  farn  land  prices  is  not  to  try  arbitrarily  to  establish  its  value, 
out  to  instit-j.te  some  process  wh&reb3-  it  can  be  farmed  profitably." 


Farm 

Conditions 
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%w  York  The         York  Tiracs  of  OctolDer/ rc-ports  tnat  "buying  improved 

Fur  Auction      notir,ea";:ly  at  the  Octo'ber  13  session  of  the  fall  fur  axiction  at  'BQrr 
York,  with  the  ros-u_lt  that  several  important  e.rticles  brou-ght  prices 
averaging  a'bove  those  realized  at  the  spring  sale-     Sales  reached 
$650,000,  and  the  total  to  date  is  $2,600,000.    Bidding  was  hest  for 
silver  fox,  'blv.e  fox,  fisher,  Russian  saole  and  inorikej^.     Only  261 
"silvers"  v/ere  offered,  the  smallest  nurnber  in  some  time,  "but  buyers 
received  them  well.    Top  for  this  article  ^vas  $335,  \-/hile  the  prices 
obtained  for  the  entire  collection  averaged  20  per  cent  a'oove  the 
spring  levels. 

Ne^T  Zealand  Butter  A  Y^ellington,  Z.,  dispatch  to  the  press  of  October  14  states 
-nd  Sggs  that  the  butter-and-sgg  men  of  'Es^i  Zealand  are  going  in  for  more  puh- 

licity.  ,  They  want  the  people  of  Z;ngl?,nd  arid  other  '.Darts  of  the  Erit- 
ish  Empire  to  eat  more  ITew  Zea.land  daii-y  products  and  to  knov:  -.That 
fine,  eggs  the  llew  Zealand  chickens  produce.    VJith  this  aim.  in  vie", 
the  Nev."  Zealand  da.ir3"  control  board  iias  voted  an  additional  20,000 
po-onds  for  an  £,dvertising  campaign  in  England. 

Ibutnern  Aii  editorial  in  The  Progressive  Farmer  for  September  24  says: 

industries        "One  of  the  vital  needs  of  the  South  is  more  industries,  more  fac- 
[  tories.   ...  If  additional  indv\stries  could  he  brought  into  the 

I  3o",-.'..:  :'^,atter8d  throughout  our  strictly  rvxal  sections  it  vrGvld. 

I  not  c-iy  n^-lp  the  South  as  a  rhole,  hut  its  agricu-ltxire  as  well.  

I  Dr.  H-  A.  Morgan,  president  of  the  University  of  Tennessee,  he.s  m^sde 

I  a  survey  the  results  of  which  show  quite  conclusively  that  'vdierever 

f  industry  has  been  decentralized  and  distributed  over  the  rural  sec- 

[  tions  you  find  more  public  revenue  available,  lc"'^er  ta--:  rates,  in- 

[  creased  value  of  agricultural  products  and  propertj^,  better  educa- 

tional advantages  for  children,  life  in  every  ray  richer,  deeper, 
1  better  worth  the  living.   .   .   .  This  does  not  mean  that  we  must  neg- 

\  lect  the  welfare  of  agriculture  and  m.ake  a  play  for  industrial  de- 

velopment at  the  ej-pense  of  agriculture.     It  docs  not  mean  that  it 
is  good  policy  for  a  countj^'  to  dismiss  its  co^anty  agent  or  its  assist- 
ant county  agent  and  put  the  money  into  an  industrial  ou-reau  of  its 
chaiifoer  of  commerce.    But  it  does  mean  that  v/e  must  recogxiize  the 
fact  that  o-ar  growth  lisis  been  too  strictly  rm^al,  and  that  indus- 
tries shoiild  be  encouraged  to  come  into  the  section  in  order  that 
we  may  even  up  end  balance  our  development .    But  let  msnuf  acturing 

industries  come  into  our  section  on  a  fair  and  sq^ieare  basis  

Agric-odtijre  is  the  big  thing  in  the  South  and  it  v.'ill  continue  to  be 
our  basic  industry  for  many  years  to  come.    But  it  worJd  be  better 
for  all  concerned  if  m.anuf acturing  plants  v/ero  scattered  over  the 
South  as  in  the  rfid-'c'Jest .     Let's  continue  to  help  and  encorerage  our 
agriculture,  but  also  T^'ork  for  more  industrial  development." 


pitcd  and  An  editorial  in  The  "Tall  Street  Jore-nal  for  October  14  says: 

3or.ifort  "Large  combinations  of  capital  have  m^ade  this  coemtry  the  richest  in 

the  world.     Only  such  comhinations  coiidd  have  discovered  the  possi- 
bility of  high  wages  throxigh  orderly  mass  product -on.     To  srich  com- 
binations is  due  a  higher  stcindard  of  living  comicrt  than  is  enjoyed 
by  amy  other  na.ticn  in  the  world-     It  is  to  be  observc-d,  also  that 
what  were  the  leu:uries.  of  the  rich  are  no^T.the  ordinary  comforts  of 
folks  of  most  moderate  m.eans .    1"ith_cut  grea,t  combina.tions  of  capital 
the  :'arm:er  could  not  jrava  enjoyed  the  cheajp  use  of  a  motor  car.   .  .  • 
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Rabbit                       "ViTien  You  Shoot  a  Habbit  Look  Out  for  Tularemia,  a  Mysterious 
Infection     Plague;  It's  Easy  to  Avoid,"  are  the  title  and  sub-title  of  an  exten- 
sive illustrated  article  by  Paul  de  Kruif  in  The  Country  Gentleman  for 
October.     The  author  says  by  way  of  preface:     "Surgeon  Edward  Francis 
has  found  out  ho?!  the  new  sickness,  tularemia,  gets  from  ^ild  rabbits 
into  men.    Fot  a  single  case  of  it  has  been  found  in  rabbits  raised 
domestically  for  food.     But  Franciq  has  discovered  how  this  plague 
lurks  in  the  small  beasts  of  our  woods  and  fields  from  coast  to  coast. 
He  has  told  how  easy  it  is  for  hunters,  farmers,  housewives,  to  spot 
that  strange  living  poison  in  rabbits  they  shoot  and  catch  and  cook. 
Spotting  this  sickness,  anyone  with  ordinary  sense  can  dodge  it;  and 
that  does  not  mean  folks  will  have  to  give  up  shooting  or  eating  rab- 
bits.    All  this  sounds  simple;  but  the  way  Francis,  and  a  strange  as- 
sortment of  Anerican  ranchers,  microbe  hunters,  squirrel  shooters  and 
rabbit  butchers  who  came  before  and  after  him,  dug  the  tularemia  out  of 
the  unknown — that  was  not  so  easy  " 


Section  3 

^  MARKET  qUOTATIONS 

Farm  Oct.  14:    Potatoes  steady  to  firm.    Pennsylvania  sacked  Sound 

Products       Whites  closed  at  $1.95-$2.10  per  100  pounds  in  eastern  markets.  Maine 

sacked  G-reen  Mountains  $2.25  in  New  York  City;  $1.75  f.o.b.  Presque  Isle. 
Northern  sacked  Round  Whites  $1.40-$1.85  carlot  sales  in  Chicago;  Sl,40- 
$1.50  f.o.b.  Waupaca,  Wis. 

LTew  York  Danish  type  cabbage  slightly  weaker  at  $17-$25  bulk  per 
ton  in  terminal  markets;  $10-$12  f.o.b.  Rochester.     Wisconsin  sacked 
stock  steady  at  $1  per  100  po^ands  in  Chicago. 

New  York  and  midwestern  yello^  onions  slightly  weaker  at  $1.25- 
$1.85  sacked  per  100  pounds  in  consuming  centers;  but  steady  at  $1.30- 
$1.45  f.o.b. 

Apples  generally  steady  to  firm.    Eastern  Jonathans  ranged 
$1.75-$2.25  per  bushel  basket  in  eastern  cities.     Virginia  Yorks  $5  per 
barrel  in  New  York  City;  $4.50  f.o.b.  Shenandoah  Valley  points.  Mich- 
igan and  Illinois  Jonathans  $7.50-$8.00  per  barrel  in  Chicago. 

Top  price  on  hogs  at  Chicago  is  $12.15  or  30:.-^  higher  than  a  week 
ago.     Beef  steers  were  25(f;  to  50-^  higher.    Heifers  advanced  sharply  and 
cows  showed  price  improvement.     Vealers  were  50'*  to  $1  higher.  Sheep 
were  steady.    Other  classes  ruled  generally  higher, 

Tnolesale  prices  on  fresh  western  dressed  meats  at  New  York  were 
50.^  higher  on  good  grade  steer  beef,  steady  on  veal  and  heavy  pork 
loins,  $2  to  $3  higher  on  lamb,   steady  to  $1  higher  on  mutton  and 
steady  to  $1  lower  on  light  pork  loins. 

G-rain  prices  quoted  Oct.  14:     Grain  market  irregular  with  wheat 
slightly  hi;;3her  in  spite  of  sharply  lower  corn  and  oat  prices.  Corr 
futures  around  6  cents  lower  than  week  ago  but  cash  prices  holding  re- 
latively steady  because  of  only  moderate  offerings.    Bad  roads  have 
restricted  country  marketings  many  sections.     Oats  declined  with  corn 
most  markets.    Wheat  worked  slightly  higher  with  high  protein  wheat  in 
best  demand.    No.  1  dark  northern  Minneapolis  $1.28-$1.59i    No.  2  red 
winter  Chicago  $1.38;  Kansas  City  $1.42-$1.45;  No.  2  hard  winter  Kansas 
City  $1.29-$1.49.     No.  3  m.ixed  corn  Minneapolis  79'^-80^.     No.  3  yellow 
corn  Chicago  90^;  Minneapolis  84^;  Kansas  City  88(f:.     No.  2  white  oats 
Chicago  48-^;  Minneapolis  43-^-45(r;  Kansas  City  50.^.     Average  price  of 
xMiddling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets  declined  34  points,  clos- 
ing at  20,42^f  per  lb.     October  future  contracts  on  the  New  York  Cotton 
Exchange  declined  35  points,  closing  at  20.40^,  and  on  the  New  Orleans 
Cotton  Exchange  were  down  24  points,  closing  at  20. 85^^. 
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THE  PEESIDENT  The  press  to-day  reports  that  Presiden';  Coolidge  is 

AlID  IMA  RELIEF    "disclosing  to  his  friends  that  he  is  giving  the  question  of  a 
sound  agricultuxal  relief  policy  his  close  attention  in  anticipa- 
tion of  recommendations  to  be  made  to  the  next  Congress...."^ 


"THE  AGRICULTURAL  A  Chicago  dispatch  to  the  press  yesterday  says:  "Advance 

SITUATION"         proofs  of  ^The  Agricultural  Situation, *  a  general  resume  of  farm 
conditions  throughout  the  Middle  ?/est,  compiled  "by  the  editors 
of  five  great  livestock  and  agricultural  papers  and  to  be  issued 
on  Monday,  throw  a  new  and  pleasing  light  upon  affairs  generally  throughout  the 
Middle  West.    The  information  upon  which  the  report  is  "based  is  authoritative 
and  shows  a  much  different  picture  than  the  usual  gloomy  portrait  of  the  farmer. 
It  reads:  'Agriculture  prosperity  has  returned,  hut  by  many  is  unrecognized. 
Production  is  well  adjusted  to  consumption  in  all  important  lines;  farm  equality 
has  been  restored,  prices  are  at  a  profitable  level  and  the  future  is  promising. 
There  has  been  the  chance  all  along  that  farm  prosperity — that  is,  conditions  as 
good  as  we  generally  have  a  right  to  expect — ^waald  come  back  without  being  fully 
recognized. 


EUROPEAN  CHEMICAL  A  Paris  dispatch  to  the  press  of  October  16  reports: 

TRUST  "Another  powerful  European  industrial  trust  came  into  being  October 

15  with  the  formation  of  a  Franco-German  chemical  entente.  Al- 
though the  official  reasons  for  this  latest  Continental  effort  at 
cooperation  are  greater  economy,  superior  production  and  the  interests  of  the  con- 
staner,  it  is  an  open  secret  among  big  business  men  that  the  chief  purpose  is  to 
challenge  the  position  which  the  new  American  postH?far  chemical  industry  has  built 
up  in  the  South  Anerican,  Far  Eastern  and  other  markets...." 


PICXARD  APPOINTED         The  press  of  October  16  announces  that  President  Coolidge 
RADIO  COMISSIOIIER    October  15  appointed  Sam  Pickard,  of  Kansas,   secretary  of  the 
Federal  Radio  Commission,  and  former  chief  of  the  Radio  Service  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  a  m.ember  of  the  Federal  Radio  Com- 
mission,  to  succeed  Henry  A.  Bellows,  who  submitted  his  resignation  effective 
November  1, 


^ADIO  COPvIISSION  Scores  of  changes  in  radio  broadcasting  arrangements,  to  be- 

"^■^  come  effective  November  1,  were  announced  October  15  by  the  Federal 

Radio  Comm.ission,  according  to  the  press  of  October  16.    All  are 
designed  to  reduce  interference,   the  commission  declared,  and  to  give  stations  of 
greater  public  importance  a  better  right-of-way  in  getting  their  programs  to  the 
largest  number  of  listeners.    More  changes  may  be  expected,  later,  it  was  added,  as 
the  comm.ission  reaches  new  determinations  of  what  is  better  for  the  public  service 
in  radio. 
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Cash  Crops  An  editorial  in  Tr^e  ?rofsressi-'e  J^armer  for  October  S  says:  '^One 

of  the  most  important  sources  of  income  on  a  farm  is  that  of  food  and 
feed  for  folks  and  animals.     The  farm  oT7ner  who  fails  to  produce  at 
least  a  goodly  portion  of  the  things  to  he  consumed  on  that  farm  "by 
"both  livestock  and  folks  is,   in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  making  it  im- 
possible to  produce  the  biggest  profit.    Those  who  come  as  nearly  as 
possible  to  producing  these  are  almost  invariably  the  ones  who  have 
the  most  cash  at  the  end  of  the  year.     The  v.riter  has  scored  more  than 
fifty  farms  this  s\iminer  in  an  effort  to  locate  ten  roaster  farmers  in 
Tennessee  and  ten  in  Mississippi .    Almost  without  exception,  those  who 
have  scored  highest,  or  vjho  are  making  the  most  from  their  farm  work, 
are  those  who  diversify  sufficiently  to  have  a  cash  income  from  two 
,Qr  more  crops  and  who  produce  nearly  or  quite  all  food  and  feed  needed 
on  that  farm.     That  such  farmers  are  the  ones  who  nearly  alv^ays  have 
the  most  money  at  the  end  of  the  year,   is  well  known  by  every  one,  and 
yet,  the  bigger  percentage  of  ouir  southern  farmers  go  ahead  and  produce 
little  in  the  way  of  a  money  crop,  other  than  cotton  and  tobacco,  and 
fail  to  produce  home  supplies  in  the  qioantities  needed...." 

Cooperation  An  editorial  in  The  Iowa  Homestead  for  October  6  says:  "The 

trend  of  the  farming  business  in  the  United  States  is  to  become  more 
efficient  in  production  as  well  as  in  marketing.    Tliis  is  largely  the 
result  of  the  cooperative  work  of  the  farmers  them.selves,  which  is 
fostered  by  their  own  organizations.    Never  before  in  the  history  of 
American  agriculture  has  it  been  possible  to  bring  about  changers  in 
agri  cult  ■■oral  practices  so  rapidly  as  to-day.    This  is  bedause  a  sub- 
stantial nuiaber  of  the  more  progressive  farmers  have  come  to  realize 
that  if  they  are  to  accomplish  anything  worth  while  in  controlling 
their  own  destiny  they  must  work  together  as  a  unit — they  must  co- 
operate with  each  other.    The  individual  is  powerless  tc  exert  any  ef- 
fect upon  marketing  problems,  and  marketing  is  just  as  important  to 
the  farmer  as  production.    Though  cooperation  along  production  lines 
is  rather  new  and  comparatively  little  has  been  accomplished  in  that 
field  so  far,   it  is  most  encouraging  to  note  that  wherever  cooperative 
marketing  has  made  substantial  progress,  its  effect  has  been  noticed 
in  the  field  of  production.    In  some  respects  cooperative  production 
is  even  more  important  than  cooperative  marketing,  yet  in  practice  it 
seems  that  the  latter  must  precede  the  former.    Hot  until  the  farmer 
fully  understands  the  demands  of  the  market,  which  he  can  learn  only 
through  actually  selling  his  own  products,  can  he  give  intelligent 
direction  to  his  productive  efforts...." 

French  Tariff         A  Paris  dispatch  to  the  press  of  October  15  says:  "The  French 
Duties         Cabinet  October  14  passed  on  the  general  text  of  the  reply  to  the 

latest  note  of  the  Uiiited  States  Government  in  the  dispute  over  the  new 
French  tariff  duties.     The  note  will  accede  to  the  request  for  immedi- 
ate temporary  relief  for  Anerican  products,   offering  a  reduction  of 
duties  to  the  level  in  force  before  the  new  law  went  into  effect.  The 
Cabinet  is  net  willing  to  grant  in  full  most-favored  nation  treatment 
to  the  United  States.     'The  reductions  to  be  offered  will  leave  American 
imports  to  France  still  subject  to  higher  duties  than  Germ.an  im-oorts, 
but,  as  the  reduction  is  100  per  cent  greater  than  first  offered,  the 
Government  considers  it  a  generous  concession...." 
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New  York                 The  ITew  York  Times  of  October  15  states  that  the  fall  auction 
J-ur  Auction    of  raw  furs,  which  has  been  going  on  in  Iver/  York  since  Monday  last, 
ended  October  14  v>'ith  sales  totaling  $3,350,000-    The  report  says: 
"Of  the  various  offerings  ermine  was  the  only  one  to  show  an  advance 
over  the  spring  sale  averages.     The  supply  of  these  skins  was  short, 
and  the  resultant  bidding  for  them  was  active  enough  to  send  prices  up 
10  per  cent.     The  best  ermine  sold  for  $4.60  each.    Australian  opossm 
and  jackal  sold  well  enough  to  hold  prices  at  the  levels  of  the  previous 
sale.    Top  for  the  opossun  was  $2.95,  wiiile  the  best  jackal  brought 
$1.'70.    No  comparison  with  the  spring  sale  was  made  on  ringtail  opossum, 
the  best  of  which  sold  for  $1.10  ^ 

An  editorial  in  The  Washington  Post  for  October  15  says;  "The 
Einghamton  Press  has  collected  data  regarding  the  rapid  disappearance 
of  the  ruffed  grouse,  more  familiarly  known  as  partridge,  in  New  York 
State.    Prom  William  T.  Hornaday,  superintendent  of  the  zoological 
parks  in  New  York  City  and  one  of  the  best  informed  authorities  upon 
game  conservation,  the  press  has  received  a  statement  to  the  effect 
that  the  partridge  is  going  to  extinction,  due  nine-tenths  to  deadly 
shooting  and  one-tenth  to  internal  parasites  that  never  can  be  cured. ... 
American  wild  life  should  be  preserved.    The  Nation  has  been  profligate  i 
in  this  connection,  and  now  faces  the  penalty.    New  York  State  should 
lose  no  time  in  enacting  a  stringent  protective  law  for  grouse.  The 
task  of  driving  out  the  destructive  parasite,  already  undertaken  by  the 
staff  of  Cornell  University,  should  be  carried  on  with  renewed  intensi- 
ty.   Other  States  should  take  the  warning  presented  to  heart,  and  tight- 
en up  their  game  laws  while  there  is  yet  time  to  prevent  extinction  of 
their  native  wild  life." 

Hesearch  Work         An  editorial  in  Hoard's  Dairyman  for  October  10  says:  "The 
in  Dairy      California  Dairy  Council,  an  active  agent  in  furthering  the  consmp- 
Industry      tion  of  dairy  products,  secured  the  servic'jes  of  Dr.  E.V.McCollum  of 
Johns  Hopkins  University  to  give  a  series  of  lectures  on  the  subject 
of  human  nutrition.    In  reporting  Doctor  McCollum's  talks  the  council 
in  part  said:   'The  dairy  industry  got  some  blunt  opinions  from 
Dr.  E.V .McColl-um,  the  man  upon  whose  work  is  based  what  is  now  knoR'n  of 
vitamins  and  the  newer  knowledge  of  nutrition.    Science  has  given  much 
to  the  dairy  industry  and  received  little  in  return,    Tyhen  he  began  his 
research  work  twenty  years  ago  he  had  no  more  interest  in  dairy  prod- 
ucts thai  : in  any  other  and  was  not  ar»'are  that  milk  possessed  unusual 
virtues  as  a  food.    But  years  of  work  by  Doctor  McCollum  and  other 
scientists  disclosed  that  milk  products  and  leafy  vegetables  are  the 
best  foods  of  all  for  making  up  any  deficiency  in  the  human  diet.'  It 
is  evident  to  us  Doctor  McCollum  feels  that  the  dairy  industry  has  not 
made  use  of  its  large  opportunities  and  of  the  work  done  by  interested 
parties,  for  he  continues:   'Without  any  effort  on  your  own  paxt,  you 
have  been  presented  with  an  advertising  feature  such  as  no  business 
ever  had  before,   or  will  have  again.     What  have  you  done  with  this  op- 
portunity? '    The  dairy  industry  as  a  whole  may  well  be  embarrassed  by 
the  question  propounded  by  Doctor  McCollum.    We  have  not  had  a  sufficient 
number  of  leaders  to  see  the  tremendous  opportunity  for  furthering  the 
industry  through  the  work  done  by  this  splerd.id  friend  of  dairy  products. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  can  point  with  some  pride  to  our  accomplishments. 
Several  State  dairy  councils  and  the  National  Dairy  Council  and  other 
agencies  devote  themselves  to  informing  people  of  the  necessity  and 
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food  value  of  dairy  products.    Doctor  McCollum  need  not  feel  dis- 
coiir^ed  even  though  the  work  is  not  going  forv/ard  as  fast  as  it 
should.    7/e  must  remember  the  dairy  industry  is  not  concentrated  in 
the  hands  of  a  fevr  but  made  up  of  thousands  of  human  beings,  and 
these  require  education  before  they  can  act  effectively  together,..." 

Puelicher  on  J.  H.  Puelicher,  president  of  Marshall  &  Ilsley  Bank,  Milwau- 

Faxm  Aid     kee,  and  former  president  of  the  American  Bankers  Association  and  now 
chairman  of  its  public  education  coi^raission,  in  an  address  before  the 
National  Association  of  Farm  Equipment  Manufacturers  Convention  at 
Chicago,  October  13  said:      ...I  wish  I  knew  some  remedy  which  might 
speedily  bring  agriculture  into  a  profitable  position.    Some  of  the 
best  minds  in  the  country  have  been  giving  the  farmers^  problem  most 
serious  consideration,  but  thus  far  no  one  solution  has  been  found  to 
act  as  a  panacea  for  the  farmers'  ills.    The  farmer,  cajoled  by  the 
promises  of  the  self-seeking  politician  is,  in  many  instances,  inclined 
to  seek  the  remedy  in  the  halls  of  legislation;  others  find  the  remedy 
in  greater  efficiency;  some  feel  that  the  solution  to  the  problem  is 
greater  diversification;  still  others,  a  higher  breed  of  cattle  and 
a  finer  grade  of  seed;  and  during  recent  years,  the  farmeirs'  trans- 
portation and  marketing  problems  have  been  receiving  constant  atten- 
tion.    .7»hat  farming  needs,  first  of  all,  is— adjustment  of  production 
to  demand;  second— quality  production;  third — efficient  production; 
fourth — salesmanship;    fifth— industrial  development  in  the  Middle 
West;  and  sixth  may  be  legislative  remedy,  but  legislative  remedy  only 
as  it  complements  the  foregoing...." 

Timber  Depletion    An  editorial  in  The  Oregon  Farmer  for  September  29  says:  "Six 
Exhibit       hundred  million  dollars  in  payroll  money,  not  to  mention  other  hundreds 
of  millions  in  taxes  and  for  supplies,  will  be  distributed  in  coming 
years  to  har\'est  Lane  County's  crop  of  standing  timber,  even  though 
not  one  tree  be  set  out  to  replace  those  which  are  cut.    This  pertinent 
pointer  to  the  importance  of  the  timber  industry  there  was  one  of 
scores  brought  out  by  the  educational  exhibit  of  the  west  coast  lumber 
trade  extension  bureau  at  the  1927  Lane  County  fair.    Assembled  pri- 
marily for  display  at  a  big  gathering  of  lumbermen  this  summer  and 
subsequently  shown  at  a  national  convention  of  realty  men,  the  exhibit 
appeared  for  the  third  time  fit  the  Lane  County  fair.    It  is  being 
shown  at  the  State  fair  this  week  and  then  will  be  shipped  East  to 
direct  attention  to  the  Northwest's  huge  timber  resources  and  to  the 
mary  and  varied  uses  to  which  Douglas  fir  particularly  may  be  put." 

^Vool  The  Commercial  Bulletin' (Boston)  for  October  15  says:  "A  fair 

demand  for  wool  has  persisted  in  spite  of  the  holidaj',  and  prices  are 
firmly  maintained  on  all  descriptions;  in  fact,  values  have  been  con- 
solidated on  the  basis  of  the  recent  advance.    The  manufacturing  situa- 
tion is  healthy  and  the  outlook  for  dress  goods  evidently  the  Mst  it 
has  been  for  some  time.    Foreign  markets  keep  very  strong,  in  spite 
of  the  desire  of  many  buyers  to  see  some  recession  in  prices  at  this 
time  for  the  salce  of  buying  the  new  clip  of  the  primary  markets  at  a 
reasonable  level  which  XYOuld  assure  some  profit.    Nothing  has  yet  been 
done  in  the  new  fall  Texas  clip." 
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Farm  Products         For  the  week  ended  October  15:     Top  price  on  hogs  at  Chicago  is 
$11.90.    Choice  fed  steers  were  steady  to  strong,  inhetween  grades  bO(p 
to  75^  higher.    Lower  grade  killing  steers  were  mostly  steady,  butcher 
stock  generally  25^J  higher,  biills  lb<f:  to  2^  higher,  vealers  strong 
and  unevenly  higher.    Stockers  and  feeders  were  in  moderate  supply  with 
preference  shown  for  Qualified  offerings  of  all  weights.    Fat  and  feed- 
ing lambs  closed  25^  to  35^  higher,  native  lambs  about  steady  and  sheep 
steady. 

Potatoes  firm  in  city  markets  but  about  20^f  higher  at  shipping 
points.  Maine  sacked  Green  Mountains  $2-$2.35  per  100  pounds  in  a  few 
eastern  markets;  $1.75-$1.80  f.o.b.  Presque  Isle.    Pennsylvania  sacked 
Round  Whites  mostly  $2-$2.10.    Northern  sacked  Round  VlZhites  $1.45-$1.80 
carlot  sales  in  Chicago;  $1.35-$1.50  f.o.b.  Cabbage  nearly  steady.  New 
York  Danish  type  sold  at  $18-$25  bulk  per  ton  in  city  markets;  $10- 
$11  f.o.b.  Rochester.    Nor,thern  stock  $1  sacked  per  100  pounds  in 
Chicago.  Onions  about  steady.    New  York  and  midwestern  yellow  varieites 
$1.35~$1.90  sacked  per    100  pounds  in  consuming  centers;  $1.30-$1.45 
f.o.b.  Apple  prices  show  little  change.    Eastern  Jonathans  $1.75-$2,25 
per  bushel  basket  in  city  markets.    Illinois  and  Michigan  Jonathans 
$7.50-$8  per  barrel  in  Chicago.    New  York  Mcintosh  $7-$8  in  New  York 
City. 

Hay  markets  held  steady.    Offerings  good  quality  hay  readily  ab- 
sorbed at  slightly  higher  prices.    Relative  scarcity  top  grades  result- 
ing in  more  active  inquiry  medium  to  lower  grades.    Alfalfa  and  prairie 
strengthened  by  improved  demand.    No. 1  timothy  Boston  $22-25;  Pitts- 
burgh $18,50;  Cincinnati  $16,50;  Chicago  $18.50;  St. Louis  $20.50.  No. 2 
timothy  Chicago  $15.    No.l  alfalfa  Kansas  City  $21;  Omaha  $17.50.  No.l 
prairie  Kansas  City  $12;  Omaha  $11*50. 

Feed  markets  about  steady.    'j'Jheatfeeds  generally  quiet  with  of- 
ferings fully  equal  to  current  needs.    Cottonseed  meal  steady  to  higher. 
Official  report  shows  fair  volume  of  this  feed  produced  but  hardly  so 
much  on  hand  as  year  ago.    Linseed  meal  practically  steady.  Gluten 
feed  moving  readily  with  manufacturers  largely  filling  back  orders. 
Hominy  feed  nearly  steady  but  influenced  to  some  degree  by  weakness  in 
corn  market.     Alfalfa  meal  quiet. 

Butter  markets  continued  on  a  steady  to  firm  basis  during  the 
week  ending  October  15;    Miile  declines  occurred  early  in  the  week  later 
advances  brought  prices  to  the  previous  level.    Light  supplies  resulted 
in  increasing  use  of  storage  butter.    Receipts  are  still  relatively 
light  although  production  conditions  are  reported  as  improved.  Closing 
wholesale  prices  of  92  score  butter;  New  York  48^^;  Chicago  46^^; 
Philadelphia  49^^  Boston  472(^. 

Grain  markets  irregular  with  wheat  and  rye  showing  firmer  tone 
and  other  grains  lower.    Wheat  futures  slightly  firmer  with  strengthin 
foreign  markets.    Cash  prices  held  steady  with  continued  good  milling 
demand.     Corn  sharply  lower  for  week  with  cash  prices  following  down- 
ward trend  of  futures.     Oats  weakened  with  corn.    Rye  steady  with  good 
demand . 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets 
declined  45  points  for  the  week,  closing  at  20.69^  per  lb.  October 
future  contracts  on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  declined  55  points, 
closing  at  20.70^,  and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  they  were 
down  35  points,  closing  at  21.14^.  (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 
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THE-  President  Coolidf^e  October  15  urged  upon  Senator  7;atson, 

URG-ES  RAIL         chairman  of  tlie  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  the  advisability 
LEGISLATIOIT       of  enactment  of  railroad  consolidation  legislation  in  the  coming 
session  of  Congress,  according  to  the  press  of  October  17.  He 
told  him  that  in  his  next  message  to  Congress  he  r/ould  renew  the 
recommendations  he  had  made  for  the  last  f&A-  years  and  believed  that  it  was  most 
important  that  Congress  shof.ld  act  without  further  delay. 


SMOOT  ON  TAX  CUT  Senator  Smoot,  of  Utah,  chairman  of  the  Senate  finance 

committee,  predicted  yesterday  a  tax  reduction  of  $350,000,000, 
provided  Congress  does  not  mal-^e  enormous  appropriations  for  a 
number  of  special  projects,  according  to  the  press  to-day.    On  the  other  hand,  if 
Congress  yields  to  the  pressure  for  big  appropriations  in  various  directions. 
Senator  Smoot  declared  no  tax  reduction  would  be  possible.    He  made  it  plain,  how- 
ever, that  he  expects  Congress  to  economize  and  that  he  does  expect  liberal  tax 
reduction. 


THE  EHEHCH  TiffiliT         The  Associated  Press  to-day  says:  'n^hile  first  glances  at 
the  new  Prench  tariff  note  in  official  quarters  found  it  highly 
iinsatisfactory  in  some  respects,  the  document  was  submitted  to 
expert  examination  yesterday  with  representatives  of  the  State  and  Commerce  Depart- 
ments and  Tariff  Commission  cooperating;  to  establish  the  exact  significance'  to  be 
attached  to  the  conditions  under  which  Prance  offers  concessions  as  to  customs 
rates  on  American  goods.    Neither  the  State  Department  nor  the  Prench  Embassy  was 
prepared  to  give  out  any  sTjmmary  of  the  communication,  one  of  a  series  hoped  to  end 
tariff  disputes  between  the  countries  and  enter  upon  new  commercial  relations...." 


STOCK  MAEffiET  The  New  York  Times  to-day  says;  "^esterday^s  decline  in  the 

DECLII'IE  stock  market,  as  measured  by  the  averages  compiled  by  The  N@w  York 

Times,  was  the  third  most  severe  of  the  year.  The  decline  in  50 
representative  stocks  aggregated  3.07.    The  year's  most  drastic  de- 
cline was  of  3.39,  xvhich  occurred  on  July  14,  followed  by  a  decline  of  3.12 'on 
Aw.'  12.  In  yesterday's  heavy  selling  which  carried  the  market  lower  thirteen  par- 
ticular issues  established  new  low  prices  for  the  year.  There  were  numerous  'strong 
spots, '  however,  which  resisted  selling  pressure,  and  on  this  side  of  the  market 
twenty-seven  separate  issues  sold  at  new  high  prices  for  the  year.  The  liquidation 
was  orderly  and  there  was  no  hint  of  any  collapse,   stocks  being  merely  taken  at 
material  concessions  from  formerly  established  prices.     Sales  were  above  the 
2,000,000  mark." 


JAViAICA  BAI^Al^A  A  Kingston,  Jamaica,  dispatch  to  the  press  to-day  states  that 

EXPORTS  during  the  period  from  Jan.l  to  Oct.  15  Jamaica  has  exported 

171,250,000  bunches  of  bananas,  a  record  when  compared  to  any  simi- 
lar period  in  the  past. 
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Business  A  West  Baden,  Ind,,  dispatch  to  the  press  of  OctclDer  17  says: 

Men  and       "A  statement  amplifying  the  recent  demand  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Tax  Re-       of  the  United  States  for  a  $400,000,000  Federal  tax  reduction  by  Con- 
duction      gress,  which  last  week'  brought  from  President  Coolidge  the  opinion 

that  such  a  figure  is  too  high,  was  made  October  15  by. Lewis  E.  Pierson, 
president  of  the  chamber.    The  statement,  which  declares  tha  increase 
of  1  per  cent  in  the  corporation  income  tax  in  the  face  of  mounting 
governmental  surpluses  unjustified  'under  ar^  circumstances  except 
war, '  was  made  public  by  Mr.  Pierson  as  a  forerunner  of  consideration 
of  the  subject  by  the  meeting  of  national  councilors  and  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  chamber,  who  are  engaged  in  a  four-day  session  at 
West  Baden.    Mr.  Pierson  pointed  out  that  the  $400,000,000  figure  was 
reached  in  a  referendum  among  the  1,500  trade  associations  and  chambers 
of  commerce  which  comprise  the  national  organization  and  emphasized 
that  the  decision  of  individual  groups  were  made  with  a  full  picture  of 
Federal  revenue  and  budget  facts  before  them  " 

Cooperatives  An  editorial  in  The  Progressive  Farmer  for  October  8  says: 

Some  people  express  the  belief  that  the  only  way  for  farmers  to  co- 
operate successfully  in  the  marketing  cf  their  products  is  through 
small  local  organizations.    They  say  co-ops  should  be  organized  from 
the  bottom  to  the  top — that  is,  start  in  a  small  way  and  enlarge  grad- 
ually.   The  trouble  with  this  plan  is  that  if  you  start  to  organize 
at  the  bottom  with  your  small  co-op,  it  is  put  out  of  business  by  its 
more  powerful  competitors  before  you  ever  get  to  the  top.    In  order  to 
fight  successfully  the  forces  aligned  against  it,  a  co-op  has  to  be 
large  and  powerful  from  the  start,  or  it  must  be  protected  by  the 
State  or  Federal  G-overnment.     The  only  way  in  which  our  southern  fann- 
ers have  made  any  material  progress  in  the  cooperative  marketing  of 
cotton  ie  by  organization  on  a  State-wide  basis-    Our  State-wide  cotton 
co-ops  have  been  able  to  stand  off  all  efforts  to  destroy  them.  Snail 
local  cotton  co-ops  have  gotten  nowhere,  simply  because  of  their  in- 
ability to  withstand  the  attacks  of  their  more  powerful  competitors. 
Certain  perishable  farm  products,  hov-rever,  can't  well  be  marketed  co- 
operatively on  a  State-wide  basis  right  from  the  start.    At  any  rate» 
we  do  not  know  of  any  dairy  or  poultry  marketing  associations  that 
have  started  out  on  a  State-wide  basis.    Most  of  them  begin  as  local 
associations  and  finally  federate  into  a  sectional  or  State  organiza- 
tion....If  co-ops  are  to  succeed,  it  doesn't  matter  what  their  nature, 
they  must  follow  one  of  tv/o  plans.  Either  they  must  organize  from  the 
start  on  so  large  and  powerful  a  basis  that  they  can  stand  off  their 
enemies  without  help,  or  if  this  is  impracticable,  they  must  have  the 
protection  of  the  State  until  such  time  as  they  are  able  to  take  care 
of  themselves.     Inasmuch  as  it  seems  best  in  the  cooperative  marketing 
of  dairy  and  poultry  products  to  start  with  a  small,  local  association, 
it  is  imperative  that  this  comparatively  weak  organization  be  protected 
by  State  laws  from  the  unfair  competition  of  centralizers,  carlot  ship- 
pers and  others  until  it  is  large  enough  to  take  care  of  itself.** 

Corn  Borer  An  editorial  in  Farm  Implement  News  (Chicago)  for  October  6 

says:  "Most  people  who  look  at  things  in  a  rational  and  unprejudiced 
way  will  admit  that  the  corn  borer  clean-up  and  educational  campaign 
was  a  success,  for  the  average  increase  in  borer  population  in  infested 
territories  was  reduced  from  400  per  cent  to  50  per  cent.    Many  thou- 
sands of  farmers  have  learned  the  methods  necessary  to  live  with  the 
borer  and  still  raise  corn  at  a  profit.    So  far  the  fight  against  the 
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"borer  has  been  waged  with  machines.  Parasitism  as  a  control  factor 
will  come  later...." 


Cornstalk 
Utiliza- 
tion 


An  editorial  in  The  Prairie  Parmer  for  October  8  says:  "The 
Cornstalk  Products  Company  of  Danville,  111,,  will  pay  farmers  of 
Vermilion  County  approximately  $120,000  this  winter  for  cornstalks, 
according  to  Harvey  J.  Sconce,  director  of  the  company  in  charge  of 
the  raw  material  division.    Cvimers  of  good  fields  comparatively  free 
from  weeds  and  within  five  miles  of  the  plant  will  he  paid  $5  per  acre 
for  stalks  in  the  field.    Poorer  fields  and  those  at  a  greater  dis- 
tance will  receive  a  little  less.     The  company  will  collect  and  haul 
the  stalks.    The  International  Harvester  Company  is  working  on  special 
machinery  for  gathering  and  haling  stalks.     The  Cornstalk  Products 
Company  will  use  30,000  tons  of  stalks  this  winter,  making  them  into 
cellulose  by  the  Dorner  process.     This  cellulose  will  be  used  mainly 
for  making  rayon.    As  the  cornstalk  industry  develops,  cornstalk 
cellulose  will  be  used  also  for  the  manufacture  of  high-grade  paper,  . 
motion  picture  films,  explosives  and  many  other  products.    It  is  prob- 
able that  within  a  very  few  years  the  Cornstalk  Products  Company  will 
establish  plants  throughout  the  Corn  Belt  similar  to  the  one  at  Dan- 
ville, providing  a  large  source  of  new  revenue  to  the  farmers  of  the 
Corn  Belt.     'The  demand  for  cellulose  in  manufacturing  is  almost  un- 
limited.    It  seem.s  probable,  too,  that  this  source  of  raw  material  will 
bring  a  nuTiber  of  paper  and  rayon  factories  to  Illinois.    Already  sev- 
eral rayon  manufacturers  are  considering  the  question  of  establishing 
plants  in  Danville  and  other  Illinois  cities." 

Farm  EQuipm.ent        An  editorial  in  Parra  Implement  News  (Chicago)  for  October  5 


Trade 


Parmer ' s 
Dollar 


says:  "The  outlook  for  the  farm  equipment  trade  during  the  rem.ainder 
of  the  year  and  next  spring  has  been  greatly  improved  by  the  marked 
improvement  that  has  taken  place  in  the  agricultural  situation. — Al- 
ready the  farm  machine  trade  has  felt  the  good  effects  of  agricultural 
improvement,  for  during  the  period  in  which  the  agricultural  outlook 
improved  to  the  extent  above-stated  domestic  sales  of  farm  equipment 
showed  an  increase  of  14  per  cent  over  the  sales  of  the  corresponding 
period  in  1926.     This  was  in  contrast  to  a  reduction  of  nearly  4  per 
cent  shown  during  the  preceding  month.     One  is  justified  in  antici- 
pating continued  substantial  increase  in  the  sales  of  farm  equipment 
during  the  remainder  of  the  year,  and  also  in  looking  forward  to  bette; 
business  in  the  spring  of  1928.     Confidence  in  the  outlook  is  shown 
by  some  of  the  manufacturers,  for,  according  to  current  reports  of  the 
steel  market,  purchases  by  implement  concerns  are  unusuallj'"  large  and, 
as  one  writer  puts  it,   'they  constitute  the  one  bright  spot  in  the 
steel  situation  at  present.'" 

In  an  editorial  on  the  department's  crop  reports.  The  77all 
Street  Journal  for  October  15  says: .  .7Jheat  prices  are  lower  than  a 
year  ago,  but  the  entire  crop  should  give  the  farmers  as  much  money  as 

the  former  one  Por  some  years  the  purchasing  power  of  the  farm 

dollar  has  ranged  below  100  cents.    If,  in  the  present  crop  year,  it 
works  nearer  the  top,   so  as  to  give  the  producer  a  profit  withoijit  in- 
justice to  the  consumer,  business  big  and  little  should  rejoice  with 
the  farmers,  even  as  they  rejoice  na;i'  at  the  im.proved  crop  outlook." 
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Farming  An  editorial  in  Trie  Farmer's  Guide  (Indiana)  for  October  15 

Efficiency  says;  "Hot  Ion;;  as^o  we  heard  a  very  estimable  gentleman  make  the  state- 
ment that  it  is  not  the  inefficient  farmer  who  is  driven  from  the  land 
by  edonomic  conditions  but  rather  the  efficient  one,  because  the  latter 
can  find  employment  elsewhere  to  m.aintain  his  Standard  of  living  while 
the  former  is  incapable  of  doing  so  and  will  stick  on  the  farm  as  long 
as  he  can  eke  out  an  existence.    Another  gentleman,  just  as  estimable, 
gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  it  is  the  inefficient s  who  are  being  crowd- 
ed out  and  that  it  is  right  they  should  be,  that  one  of  the  troubles 
with  agriculture  is  that  we  have  too  many  farmers  who  are  inefficient. 
We  do  not  pi'etend  to  pose  as  an  aiithority  on  economics  but  are  inclined 
to  agree  with  the  latter  opinion.    To  conclude  that  the  capable  men  are 
leaving  the  farms  and  the  incapable  are  remaining  presupposes  a  lop^er- 
ing  of  the  standards  of  living  of  country  people.     This  certainly  is 
not  the  Case  in  the  Middle  west,  whatever  the  situation  may  be  else- 
where.   The  fact  is  that  farmers  in  this  State  are  living  better  to-day 
than  ever  before.     Tl^ey  have  better  homes,  dress  better  and  have  more 
luxuries.  —  This  does  not  indicate  a  decadence  of  living  standards,  such 
as  m.ust  necessarily  follow  an  increase  in  inefficiency.    It  is  true  that 
good  farmers,  men  who  knovv  farnang  in  all  its  details,  are  forced  from  ■ 
the  land  through  force  of  circumstances.     They  have  made  unwise  invest- 
ments, they  have  been  unable  to  overcome  the  obstacle  of  heavy  debt 
because  of  sickness,  death  or  some  other  untoward  condition  that  has 
worked  to  their  disadvantage,  but  we  believe  that  in  very  many  instances 
it  is  the  man  who  is  a  poor  manager,  who  is  incapable  of  self-direction, 
ivho  has  little  or  no  initiative  and  lacks  the  sense  of  business  manage-; 
ment  so  essential  in"  saccessf^il  farming,  who  is  most  likely  to  give  up 
when  the  going  becomes  hard,  as  it  has  been  during  the  past  few  years. 
Inefficiency  means  high  production  costs  and  in  times  of  price  inequal-* 
ities,  it  is  the  man  who  keeps  his  costs  down,  who  follows  practices 
designed  to  meet  prevailing  conditions,  who  is  able  to  keep  on  in  spite 
of  the  handicaps.     The  tendency  all  along  the  line  is  for  more  effi- 
ciency, not  only  in  farming  but  in  every  other  business  and  profession. 
Tiie  development  of  labor-saving  machinery,  higher  yielding  crop  varie- 
ties, quicker  m.aturing  and  better  producing  livestock,  can  mean  nothing 
else  but  a  more  efficient  agricultm-e .     Tlie  man  who  can  not  take  advant- 
age of  these  things  is  better  off  as  an  employee  on  the  payroll  of  a 
factory,  where  some  one  else  does  his  thinking  for  him,   than  he  is  on 
the  farra.'^ 


Section  3 

Eepartment  of 

Agriculture  An  editorial  in  7i/allaces'  Farmer  for  October  14  says:  "One  of 

the  fine  things  about  the  new  Year  Book  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture is  that  the  editor  has  been  willing  to  admit  in  the  section, 
^what's  New  in  Agricult-ore,  ^  -chat  tl^ere  are  other  things  of  import- 
ance in  farm  life  besides  production  and  marketing.     Sections,  for 
instance,  are, -provided  on  the  faiTa  press  and  on  books  dealing  with 
farm.  life.    In  the  latter  v;e  were  especially  pleased  to  note  that  an 
Iowa  author,  John  T.  Frederick,  has  the  following  tribute  paid  to  his 
novel,   'Greenbush, '  by  Nelson  Antrim  Crawford.    Mr.  Crawford  says  this 
book  makes  as  vivid  an  interpretation  as  has  ever  been  made  in  America 
of  the  deepest  aspects  of  farm  life.     The  author  ox  this  book,  himself 
a  farmer  as  well  as  a  novelist,  has  been  able  to  create  a  credible 
character  who  finds  final  peace  on  a  northern  farm.    He  says:   'Of  this 
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alone  I  can  be  certain:  Hh&t  love  and  knowledge  of  the  earth,  v.-hich 
means  daily  observations  and  acceptance  of  the  facts  of  birth  and  deat 
of  the  p-uniness  of  man's  efforts  and  the  little  meaning  of  his  life, 
has  brought  me  happiness,  compounded  of  joy  in  simple  things — pleasure 
in  food,  in  wife  and  children,  in  beauty  of  flower  and  tree,  of  sky 
and  water  and  the  foz-ms  of  earth,  in  the  dependence  and  faithfulness 
of  beasts,  in  freedom  that  comes  from  knov/ledge  and  acceptance  of  my 
weaicness  and  of  death.    The  earth  has  maimed  and  broken  me,  perhaps  as 
ultimately  it  rrill  defeat  every  effort  of  my  life.    But  also  it  has 
given  me  strength  to  bear  disaster  and  defeat,  and  death.     To  me, 
death  is  not  a  strange  or  fearful  thing.    I  see  it  all  about  me  daily, 
hourly — myself  the  agent  of  a  million  deaths  as  I  reap  or  mow  or  plow 
my  fields.    All  day  long  I  slaughter  little  trees — slender,  gray- 
truaked  maples,  green-barked  poplars,   silvery  birches — that  my  cattle 
may  have  a  place  to  graze,   or  that  my  plow  my  turn  the  soil  to  r^ise 
food  for  beasts  and  men.    I  know  death  as  comnion  and  simple — a  paz't  of 
life'..." 


Section  4 

Lli^CET  -^UOTATIOIJS 

Farm  products         October  17:    Grain  prices:  No.l  dark  northern  Minneapolis 

$1.26-$1.57.  Fo.2  red  winter  Kansas  City  $1.40-$1.44;  Chicago  $1.38. 
No .3  red  winter  Chicago  $1.37.  ITo.2  hard  winter  Kansas  City  $1.27- 
$1.47;  Chicago  $1.30.  lTo.2  mixed  corn  Kansas  City  78-81^^;  Chicago  86^. 
110.3  mixed  corn  Minneapolis  78-79^;  Kansas  City  77-80^^;  Chicago  83-8 4(^ . 
No. 2  yellow  corn  Kansas  City  85-88(2?;  Chicago  87-88^.  No. 3  yellow  corn 
Minneapolis  33-84(^;  Kansas  City  84-SS:'?;  Chicago  86-87(j-.  No. 5  white  corn 
Kansas  City  77-80^^.  No. 3  white  oats  Chicago  45-49;^;  Minneapolis  43- 
44^;  Kansas  City  49-51:^. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets 
declined  28  points,  closing  at  20.41^  per  lb.  October  future  contracts 
on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  declined  18  points,  closing  at 
20.52(^,  and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  they  declined  30  points, 
closing  at  20.84rK 

Top  price  on  hogs  at  Chicago  is  $11.90  or  steady  with  a  week 
ago.  Eed  steer-.prices  ruled  higher,  reaching  a  new  high  top  for  the 
year.  Heifers  were  steady  to  25,^  higher  and  cows  scored  moderate  ad- 
vances.   Vealers  were  sharply  higher.    Eat  evi/es  remained  unchanged. 
Other  classes  of  livestock  showed  price  improvement.  '.'Wholesale  prices 
on  fresh  western  dressed  meats  at  New  York  were  steady  to  $1  higher  on 
good  grade  steer  beef,  mutton  and  light  and  heavy  pork  loins,  $1  lower 
on  veal  and  $1  higher  on  lamb. 

Potatoes  firm.  Pennsylvania  sacked  Round  whites  $2-$2.15  per 
100  pounds  in  eastern  cities.    Maine  sacked  Green  Mountains  $2.25-$2-35 
in  Hew^York  City;  $1.75-$1.80  f-o.b.  Presque  Isle.  Northern  sacked 
Round  .whites  $1.50-31.80  carlot  sales  in  Chicago;  $1.55-$1.50  f.o-b. 
Sweet  potatoes  fairly  steady.  Virginia  yellow  varieties  $1.75-'$2.50  per 
barrel  in  leading  markets.  Tennessee  Nancy  Halls  85^i-90.^  per  bushel 
hamper  in  midwestern  cities.  (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 

Industrials  and      Average  closing  price  Oct.  17,  Oct.  15,  Oct.  16,  1925 

Railroads                20  Industrials  188.81  190.18  146,85 

20  R.R. stocks  139.06  140.54  115.05 
(7?all  St.  Jour.,  Oct.  18.) 


AILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  tbe  purpose  of  presenting  all  sliades  of  opinion  as 
reQected  in  the  press  on  matters  s£fecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its  economic  aspects.  Responsibility,  approval 
or  disapproval,  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent  is  to  rellect  accurately  the 
news  of  importance. 
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ISifsis'or'^^-  ?'■-^"-<'ay  re.or.,B:  "H.assuranca  or.  business  oondl- 


^U^m^  txcns  jac  ^iven  the  couiitr:'  yesterday  by  President  Coolidge.  In- 

.Ju.iJLSo  Ration  given  to  him  oy  meml^ers  of  the  Cabinet  are  to  the  effect 

tha.  ohe  teii^pcrary  recession  has  been  passed  and  that  the  outlook 
busi-G^c,  oonH^f  l'^^^'''"'       encouraging.    All  factors  considered—improved 

yeS  lessen^ I  o?':h^  decrease  in  the  n^omber  of  strikes  as  compared  with^ast 

if  L  t?rl       T       °^.^^^Pl°3^ed...indicate  to  the  President  that  the 
covn^.y  1.  m  fa.rly  good  economic  condition  and  no  material  change  is  expected..  J- 

Tffi'^R^SIM/''"3V.o  ,/^/^%°^i^^f  P^ess  dispatch  to-day  from  Indianapolis  says: 
™'      T..0  tracts  of  land  totaling  178  acres.  bet;veen  Knox  and  Winamac. 

tio^'th^t    f     ^ere  deeded  to  President  Coolidge.  with  a  stipui;- 
be  established  by  an  act  'S  ^  tl'"'^  T'^:''''  ^"'^  equitable  farm  policy-  shall 
by  Luke  7J,  l^fZ    ?e-ouUxLn  ?f  r%    '/^"^^  ^^^'^  ^"""'"^  *°        'S*^*^  1^^^^^^. 
veys  the  lanf  tfjcf^v^n  'nnvf  ^  '  '"^  ^^^^ '  ^^^^  ^on- 

Simeon  D.  iess    Ju^^I  L'ne^'^'i      ''f'!''         Andre:.  Mellon,  James  Reed. 
Finis  Garrett  J  as  tPntntff  '  '      'f  '^'^^^i"^'  Herbert  Hoover.  Pat  Harrisoi  and 
Obtain  Is^l^,^'''^^—^:^  ^J^^  long  been  active  in  efforts  to 

Tax  red^' tc'^'' (^'j 

000  000^^1  ^ITl  ^^"^^^  ^"^^^  "-^""^^  reduced  by  about  $250.- 

est[TteTn^f  of  Congress,  according  to  unofficial 

ecy  could  be  ob^S^d  ?^on  PrestdeS'^o^f^  f  the  Treasury  Department.    No  prox^- 
ing  himself  vesterdav  'Ji^h  %t  T  I  ^^^^  Po^^^^.  ^i-e  President  content- 

000  or  $400,b00  oSol^o^jf  b    Lo  S?."^^^  '"^"^  "  °^ 

made  with  that  departmerfc .  T.^^^t  ir.e  .  oxt  icial  iigures  of  the  Treasury  are 

though  the  o^^icSffi^n  .    T^^f^'  !!!!  believed_to  be  reliabL.  al- 


Sf/IOOT  QIJ  T?AP;^  nv^ 

I^GISLATI#     gra.  ?L''-fr agricultural  control  pro- 

i^  dcsi-*;"hTr\'"r       f"^         '-'^  ^^""^^^^  participating,  not  onlv 
d^ct-o'^o.  tlv^f  h'"^"  "^^^^^  affecting  the  re- 

chairman  Of  thetni?:  ?L  Src^J?fer\?rn!Sr^ 

ington.  ComiTienting  on  cond-ioi.^  ±r  rfs,^'.  ^-^^^^^  i^-^s  return  to  V^sh- 

^oct  stated  tha^the  l^l^^  ^^'^^f  S--^-' 

factory.    Asked  as  to  the  sert^n^e^ri/^v  J'     "I    "'"'r^  ^^"'^         P^''^-^^^  ^^^is- 
he  declared  he  found  nforr^^i^-tr.llijw  ?t  ^^'^  ""^'^^  legislation. 

Haugen  bill,  'ihe  farmer  si  n^?>.eS^sr  snuT^'^fv  tr.e  passage  of  the  McNary- 
promulgated  by  Con-re^s  to  ^fSd  rfL^  J    ^^'^^^^f^  tnere  snouid  be  some  plan 
Smoot.T..."  to  aiiord  relief  for  agriculture,  »  explained  Senator 
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Agricultural  An  editorial  on  "^-3  Agricultural  Situation"  report  (given  in 

Situation    part  in  Daily  DigePt  of  Ocsoter  17)  in  Tine  Journal  of  Comraercs  for 
CctclDer  18  Sc.ys:  "A  nvitioer  of  editors  of  farm  papers  in.  the  Middle 
;78st  who  c-oght  to  loiov.-  conditions  in  their  part  of  the  country  have 
Just  issued  a  .joint  stattment  on  the  general  position  of  agriculture 
there.     Ti-ey  are  distinctly  optimistic.     viLaether  there  is  more  than 
greets  the  eye  in  the  issuance  of  such  a  pronouncement  at  this  time 
there  is,  -of  course,  no  way  of  knov-;ing.    The  fact  though  is  that  the 
conclusions  expressed  agree  pretty  closely  with  those  of  a  nixaher  of 
very  ca.reful  students  whose  lack  of  biasing  interest  can  not  he  ques- 
tioned,    aiere  can  be  but  little,  if  any,  doubt  that  the  larger  number 
of  cur  farmers  of  the  more  intelligent  and  conservative  sort  are  stead- 
ily working  their  way  back  to  about  what  can  be  considered  normal  pros- 
perity ...  .Need  enough  still  exists  for  agricultural  reform;  or  better, 
perhaps,  improvement  and  for  legislation  designed  to  remove  existing 
inju.stices . ..." 

Greek  Duties  The  press  of  October  18  states  that  an  increase  by  Greece  in 

the  basic  minimum  rate  of  duty  on  flour  from  9  to  10.7  metallic 
drachmas  per  100  kilos  was  reported  October  17  from  Athens.     The  rate 
of  conversion  of  metallic  to  paper  drachjnas  for  the  paj/ment  of  the 
duty  is  fixed  at  14.    The  report  also  states  that  the  export  tax  on 
c-'Jir rants  from  Greece  has  been  reduced  from  3  pounds,  13  shillings 
and  7  pence  to  3  pounds,  10  shillings,  per  English  ton,  and  the 
special  contribution  for  advertising  currants  abroad  has  been  increased 
from  10  shillings  to  15  shillings  per  English  ton.    The  retention  in 
kind,  fixed  at  50  per  cent  of  exported  currants,  and  the  special  con- 
tribution of  25  drach-mas  per  1,000  Venetian  pounds  (of  currants 
entering  retention  warehouses)  for  domestic  advertising  remain  un- 
changed . 

Intermediate  Sdwy  5.  Heid,  writing  in  Successful  Farming  for  October  under 

3anks  the  title  "Have  the  Intermediate  Banks  Helped?"  says:  "Have  the 

farmers'  cooperative  marketing  organizations  and  the  farmers  who  market 
through  them  been  aided  by  the  establisluiient  of  Intermediate  Credit 
bailks?    Have  these  barics  aided  the  farmer  who  is  not  a  member  of  a 
cooperative?    If  ycu  are  thinking  of  aid  in  terms  of  the  vast,  incom- 
prehensible amount  required  by  agriculture  for  working  ana  marketing 
capital,  you  doubtless  will  be  disappointed  at  the  figures  representing 
loans.    However,  if  you  appreciate  that  the  act  creating  these  Govern- 
ment banks  specifically  specified  that  they  were  to  be  'intermediate' 
banks,   taking  on  after  the  comm.ercial  banics  leave  off — at  the  end  of 
six  montns- — and  discontinuing  before  they  run  into  the  long-term  farm 
mortgage  field,  I  believe  you  will  agree  that  by  and  large  they  have 
given  a  good  accoimt  of  themselves  and  rendered  service  of  a  kind  that 
could  not  be  obtained  elsewhere.     The  Intermediate  Credit  banics  have 
loaned  more  than  $503,000,000  to  more  than  fifty-six  cooperative  market- 
ing associations  with  a  membership  in  excess  of  315,000  farmers  and 
have  rediscounted  farmers'  notes  through  557  agencies,  representing  ap^ 
proximately  100,000  leans.     This  has  been  done  since  the  banks  ^vere 
established  in  1923  and  it  includes  the  time  required  to  organize  and 
make  contacts.     The  largest  amount  outstanding  at  any  one  time  was  in 
January  of  this  year,  when  the  total  was  approximately  $93,000,000.-.." 
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Italian  A  dis-patch  from  Rome  to  the  pr-ss  of  October  16  says:  "Hard 

Autonobile  days  are  aiioad  ior  the  oivners  axid  drivers  of  motor  cars  in  Ital^  xf 
Regulation  the  new  penal  codj  elaborated  by  the  Fascist  Cabinet  beco;Ties  lav/  in 
its  presort  shape.    It  provides  penalties  of  a  severity  uaT^atched  in 
the  legislation  of  any  other  country  for  speeding  and  for  injuring 
pedestrians  or  their  property  by  reckless  or  careless  driving.  The 
proposed  code  establishes  a  speed  limit  of  fifteen  kilometers,  or 
aboiit  nine  rdies  an  hour,  in  all  inl'iabitei  zones.     The  raere  fact  Qf 
exceeding  this  liinit,  even  without  in  any  v^'ay  endangering  anybody's 
life  or  property,  is  declared  a  criminal  offfense  punishable  \?ith  a 
minimum  penalty  of  a  fine  of  1,000  lire  or  one  year's  imprisonment 
and  a  m-oxinum  of  a  fine  of  10,000  lire  or  two  years'  imprisorjnent . 
Any  motori.jt  who  culpably  kills  or  seriously  injures  a  pedestrian 
would  be  liable  to  from  ten  to  tr/enty  years  in  jail..-." 

Marconi  on  An  Associated  Press  diispatch  October  16  from  New  York  saj's: 

Radio  Re-    urgent  plea  from  the  inventor  of  x^;ireleas  to  those  now  charged  with 
search         its  control  throughout  the  world  that  they  enact  no  regulations  that 
would  tend  to  prevent  research  and  experimentation  was  voiced  at 
New  York  October  15  by  Senator  7s/illiaa  Marconi  to  delegates  to  the 
international  radio  conference ... 'Radio  is  still  young,'  Marconi  said, 
'and  it  reauires  a  certain  degree  of  latitude  and  liberty  to  enable  it 
to  successfully  attain  its  m.ature  development.     I  therefore  venture  to 
express  the  hope  that  one  of  the  results  of  your  deliberations  will  be 
to  allo^f  the  fullest  possible  scope  for  research  and  experimentation, 
both  from  a  scientific  and  a  comxiercial  point  of  view,  on  short  waves 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  radio's  natural  laboratory,  which 
is  the  world. ',..." 

Pacific  Wireless    The  press  October  18  reports  that  a  new  wireless  communication 
service  between  the  United  States  and  Eong  Ivong,  China,  via  San  Pran- 
cisco,  was  annoimced  October  17  by  the  Radio  Corporation  of  itoerica. 
■Hie  service  was  put  into  operation  at  midnight  Ilonday.    Beginning  on 
that  day,  messages  were  acceoted  for  transmission  from  San  Prancisco 
and  surrounding  bay  cities  at  the  reg'iiar  rate  of  75  cents  per  word, 
and  at  a  deferred  rate  of  37.5  cents.     'Zze  ordinary  and  deferred  rates 
fro.a  New  York  aro  90  cents  and  45  cents  respectively.     The  rates  rep- 
resent a  10  per  cent  reduction  from  existing  schedules. 

Pooling  Hero  Berry  H.  .Akers,  taking  as  his  subject  in  the  third  article  in 

and  in  his  grain  pool  series,  "I'ocling  Dif ierence s  Eere  and  in  Canada — '.yhy  the 
Canada         Dominion  Dominstes  the  G-rain  Trcde,"  in  The  Nebraska  Parmer  for 

October  15,  says:  "In  the  two  preceding  articles  concerning  the  Cana- 
dian \!^/iieat  Pool  I  discussed  the  growth  of  the  pool,  its  selling  activ- 
ities and  how  it  is  acquiring  an  elevator  system  of  its  own.     I  also 
pointed  out  that  iihile  this  movement  has  beer.  --rDrdng  rapidly  in  Canada 
it  is  standing  ctill  in  the  United  Str?tos,  although  the  movement  orig- 
inated in  the  Pacific  Northii^'est  in  19P0,  three  years  ahead  of  Canada. 
The  most  vvheat  our  pools  have  ever  handled  in  any  one  vear  was  in  the 
1933  crop  year — the  year  the  first  Canadian  pool  was  organized — when 
there  were  12  pools  in  operation.     They  handlea  that  year  about  3.4 
per  cent  of  our  croij.     Since  then  three  pools  have  suspended,  and  the 
nine  now  operating  handled  last  y^^ar  about  18,000,000  btishels  or  2.1 
per  cent  of  our  crop,  compared  to  over  i80,000,00r'  ousnels  or  more  than 
53  per  cent  of  Canada's  crop  handled  by  the  Canadian  Pool. ,  These 
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statistics  tell  conclusively  how  Canada  has  outstripped  us  in  the  pool~ 
ing  of  wheat,  also  of  coarse  grains.    What  is  the  reason?    Have  the 
Canadians  a  more  simple  marketing  prohlem  than  ours,  have  they  had  more 
experience  in  grain  marketing,  or  is  the  greater  development  in  Canada 
due  to  a  different  viewpoint  of  the  farmers  and  business  men  toward 
big-scale  cooperation?    VlTnile  marketing  and  production  problems  in  the 
two  countries  are  som.ewhat  similar  they  are  by  no  means  identical. 
Canada's  wheat  is  mostly  of  one  variety,  grown  in  the  same  section  of 
the  country;  ours  is  of  many  different  varieties,  grown  under  varying 
geographic  and  climatic  conditions.    There  wheat  is  sold  entirely  'on 
grade;*  here  the  tendency  is  toward  selling  according  to  protein  con- 
tent.   There  the  bulk  of  the  crop  is  exported;  here  the  bulk  of  our  croi 
is  milled  at  home.    There  wheat  is  the  main  source  of  the  farmer's  in- 
come; here  his  income  except  in  a  few  one-crop  areas,  comes  from  a 
variety  of  sources.    There  the  farmer  thinks  along  national  lines;  here 
he  leans  toward  the  local  or  State-wide  system. .. .While  conditions  for 
organizing  and  selling  seem  to  have  favored  the  Canadians,  it  does  not 
follow  that  the  wheat  growers  of  the  United  States  can  not  surmount 
their  difficulties.    But  they  do  need  a  broader  vision  of  the  possi- 
bilities of  concentrated  selling.    Obviously  with  over  4,000  farmers' 
elevatocs,  nine  State  pools,  and  several  cooperative  grain  handling 
agencies  on  the  terminal  markets,  a  splendid  foundation  for  cooperative 
effort  has  been  laid.    But  the  central  structure  has  not  yet  been  built 
in  this  country.    The  Canadian  experience  thus  far  indicates  their 
willingness  to  work  out  their  own  farm  problem  which  is  as  acute  in 
Canada  as  it  is  here.    Pool  leaders  look  with  some  distrust  upon  the 
farm  relief  agitation  in  the  United  States,  fearing  it  might  cross  the 
line  into  Canada.    This  is  no  time  for  legislative  agitation  there  sinc( 
the  farmer  has  in  the  pool  something  he  can  hold  to  with  the  utmost 
confidence,  although  its  real  test  may  come  when  it  has  a  bumper  crop 
to  handle  vvith  a  constantly  declining  market.    But  this  is  the  test 
pool  officials  feel  they  can  meet  as  the  pools  have  already  had  some 
experience  with  big  crops. ...  To-day  the  pool  has  both  economic  and 
political  strength.    It  is  still  gaining  new  members  and  Ontario,  which 
has  just  organized  a  provincial  pool  to  handle  winter  wheat  and  coarse 
grains,  has  over  8,000  members  and  is  nov;  selling  through  the  pool....." 


Refrigeration         The  number  of  refrigerating  cars  on  French  railways,  which  before 
Cars  in       1914  amounted  to  350  only,  according  to  figures  compiled  by  the 
France         "Exportateur  Francais"  and  transmitted  to  the  Bankers  Trust  Company  of 
New  York  by  its  French  information  service,  totaled  2,150  cars  towards 
the  end  of  the  war,  of  mrhich  1,450  cars  had  been  put  in  circulation  by 
the  American  Army.    After  the  war  these  cars  were  distributed  among  the 
French  railroad  companies  whose  cold  storage  rolling  stock  now  totals 
2,270  cars.    The  number  of  ships  with  cold  storage  holds  in  1914  was 
only  five,  with  a  capacity  of  about  5,600  cubic  meters  each;  it  now 
amounts  to  twenty-four  units  with  a  total  capacity  of  more  than  130,000 
cubic  meters  and  able  to  contain  more  than  40,000  tons  of  frozen  meat. 

Russia  and  A  Cairo  dispatch  to  the  press  of  October  18  states  that  the 

Egyptian  Egyptian  Government  has  not  accepted  the  terms  of  payment  proposed  by 
Cotton         the  Russians  for  cotton  purchased  from  the  Government,  namely  part  on 

the  spot  and  part  in  monthly  installments.    No  business,  therefore,  has 
been  done  with  the  Government,  but  Russian  agents  have  bo\:ight  70,000 
cantars  privately,  which  is  being  loaded  on  Soviet  ships  now  at 
Alexandria. 
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MARKET  (QUOTATIONS 

Farm  Products         Oct.  18:    Top  price  on  hogs  at  Chicago  was  $11.75,  prices  on 
beef  steers  choice,  $16  to  $17;  heifers,  good  and  choice,  $9.25  to 
$14.75;  cows,  good  and  choice,  $7  to  $10;  vealers,  medium  to  choice, 
$13  to  $15;  heavy  Calves,  medium  to  choice,  $7.25  to  $10.50;  stocker 
and  feeder  steers,  common  to  choice,  $7  to  $11;  fat  lamhs,  medium  to 
choice,  $13  to  $14;  yearling  wethers,  medium  to  choice  $9.75  to  $12.25', 
fat  ewes,  comjiion  to  choice,  $3.75  to  $6.50;  and  feeding  lambs,  medium 
to  choice,  $13.25  to  $14.50. 

New  York  sacked  Round  White  potatoes  $2.10-$2.25  per  100  pounds 
in  eastern  cities;  mostly  $1.95-$2  f.o.b.  Rochester.    Maine  sacked 
Green  Mountains  $2.10-$2.40  in  city  markets;  $1.75  f.o.b.  Presque  Isle. 
Wisconsin  sacked  Round  vBites  $1,55-$1.80  car lot  sales  in  Chicago; 
$1.40-$1.45  f.o.b,  Waupaca.    New  York  Danish  type  cabbage  $18-$23  bulk 
per  ton  in  terminal  markets;  $10-$11  f.o.b.  Rochester.    Virginia  York 
Imperial  apples  $4.50-$5  per  barrel  in  New  York  City;  mostly  $4.50 
f.o.b.    Illinois  and  Michigan  Jonathans  $7.50-$8  in  Chicago.    New  York 
and  Midwestern  yellow  onions  $1.40-$1.90  sacked  per  100  pounds  in 
consuming  centers;  $1.30-$1.50  f.o.b. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets 
declined  6  points,  closing  at  20.34^  per  lb.    October  future  contracts 
on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  declined  4  points,  closing  at  20.48^, 
and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  they  declined  13  points,  clos- 
ing at  20.71^. 

Grain  prices  quoted:    No.l  dark  northern  Minneapolis  $1.24-$l,5c. 
No. 2  red  ?^inter  Chicago  $1.37;  Kansas  City  $1.38-$1.43.    No. 3  red 
winter  Chicago  $1.35.    No. 2  hard  winter  Chicago  $1.29;  Kansas  City 
$1.24-$1.44.    No. 2  mixed  corn  Chicago  85^;  Kansas-  City  77-79^.    No. 3 
mixed  corn  Chicago  83^;  Minneapolis  76-77^;  Kansas  City  76-78^^.    No. 2 
yellow  corn  Chicago  85-87<#;  Kansas  City  83-85^.    No. 3  yellow  corn 
Chicago  84-85f;  Minneapolis  81-82<^;  Kansas  City  82-84^.    No. 3  white 
corn  Kansas  City  77-79(p .    No. 3  vv'hite  oats  Chicago  45-49^;  Minneapolis 
43-44^;  Kansas  City  47-50(2S.     (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 


Industrials  and       Average  closing  price  Oct.  18,  Oct.  17,  Oct.  18,  1926 

Railroads                 20  Industrials  187.32  185.81  148.20 

20  R.R. stocks  139.36  139.06  117.76 
(Wall  St.  Jour,,  Oct.  19.) 
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THE  FRENCH  TARIFF         The  press  to-day  says:  ••That  the  United  States  in  its  last 
note  to  France  on  the  tariff  controversy  modified  its  earlier 
position  in  that  it  no  longer  asked  a  temporary  return  to  the  mini- 
mum  of  French  duties  on  all  American  products,  was  reveialed  at  the  State  Depart- 
ment yesterday.    The  note  of  October  8,  it  was  indicated,  expressed .a  willingness 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  pending  negotiations  for  a  permanent  ■  most- 
favored-nation  commercial  treaty,  to  overlook  temporarily  the  French  tariff  dis~ 
criminations  on  American  goods  existing  prior  to  the  new  law  of  September  6,  by 
which  maximum  duties  were  imposed  in  a  number  of  cases.    The  note  insisted  as  a 
condition  of  negotiating  for  a  permanent  treaty  that  France  discontinue  the  addi- 
tional discriminations  which  became  effective  Septem.ber  6...." 


MARCONI  ON  BEAM  The  Associated  Press  to-day  reports:  "The  beam  system  of 

TRANSMISSION     radio  transmission  is  the  basis  for  all  future  wireless  improvements 
in  the  opinion  of  Senator  William  Marconi,  at  Washington  as  one  of 
Italy^s  representatives  at  the  international  radio  conference.  Upon 
its  perfection,  he  believes,  w^ill  depend  to  a  large  extent  the  development  of  such 
widely  different  wireless  applications  as  photographic  transmission  and  radio 
telephony.    Marconi  explained  yesterday  how  he  had  succeeded  in  restricting  radio 
emanation  to  a  beam  diverging  from  the  sending  stations  to  an  angle  of  not  more 
than  two  or  three  degrees.    Tl:ie  effect  of  this,  he  continued,  was  that  all  the 
energy  of  the  transmitting  stations,  which  under  ordinary  circumstances  would  have 
been  spread  in  all  directions,  was  concentrated  along  this  beam.    Owing  to  this 
copcentration,  the  strength  of  the  incoming  signal  at  the  receiving  station  had 
been  increased  as  much  as  200  times  in  some  cases.    In  transatlantic  communication 
between  this  country  and  England,  he  said,  the  beam  system  had  strengthened 
messages  100  times.    To  obtain  the  same  strength  of  incoming  signals  without  di- 
rectional transmission,  the  sending  power  would  have  had  to  have  been  increased 
10,000  times,  which,  Marconi  added,  would  have  been  unfeasible.     Since  the  success 
of  radio  telephony  and  photographic  transmission  are  dependent  upon  strength  of 
the  incoming  signals,  Marconi  declared  he  ccsnsidered  his  experiments  with  beam 
transmission  as  basis  for  the  improvement  of  the  art. 

"Asked  whether  wireless  v/ould  ever  completely  replace  the  cable,  Senator 
Marconi  said  the  latter  had  only  the  advantage  of  secrecy,  but  that  with  the  beam 
system  secrecy  is  practically  absolute  in  radio,  since  \vords  are  transmitted  at 
as  high  a  rate  as  500  a  minute,  requiring  complicated  and  expensive  receiving  sets. 
In  addition,  such  messages  are  subject  to  recei^tion  only  by  stations  in  the  direct 
path  of  the  beam." 


ARGENTINA'S  GOLD 


The  Federal  Reserve  Board's  Bulletin  for  October  reviews  the 


STANDARD 


full  sequence  of  events  which  have  led  to  the  reestablishment  by 
the  Republic  of  Argentina  of  the  gold  standard  of  payments  on  the 
Argentine  currency  after  a  suspension  of  thirteen  years. 
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Section  2 

Agricultural  An  editorial  in  Ontario  Farmer  for  October  15  says:  "The  recent 

High  Schools    announcement  that  the  opening  day  of  school  at  the  Ridgetown  Agri- 
in  Canada    cultural  High  School  witnessed  the  enrollment  of  forty  new  pupils, 

and  the  return  of  sixteen  out  of  last  year's  twenty  for  their  second 
year's  work,  opens  up  an  avenue  of  serious  thought.    The  Ridgetown 
school  was  opened  in  September,  1926,  as  a  distinct  experiment  in  sec- 
ondary education  for  farm  youth.     The  course  of  study  was  neither  that 
of  an  ordinary  high  school  nor  an  agricultural  college — but  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  a  combination  of  both.    The  regular  cultural  subjects  of 
the  standard  high  school  course  were  included  in  the  curriculum — 
history,  literature,  mathematics,  languages  if  desired — but  the  science 
subjects,  such  as  chemistry,  physics,  botany,  were  taught  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  demonstrate  their  application  to  the  general  science  of 
agriculture.    The  eyes  of  everyone  interested  in  education  were  fo- 
cussed  upon  the  venture,  to  note  the  reaction  of  the  community  toward 
it.     Some  twenty  pupils  took  the  new  course  last  year  and  appeared  to 
be  keenly  interested  in  it,  but  it  remained  for  "this  year's  enrollment 
to  know  just  what  effect  had  been  wrought  in  the  minds  of  their  parents. 
The  fact  that  sixteen  out  of  the  twenty  returned,  along  with  forty  new 
pupils,  seems  ample  evidence  that  this  new  course  fills  a  distinct  want 
in  our  educational  system.     The  Department  of  Education  should  im- 
mediately proceed  to  establish  several  similar  trial  schools  in  other 
parts  of  the  Province,  and  if  a  similar  response  be  received  to  make 
the  Agricultural  High  School  a  definite  feature  of  our  scheme  of 
secondary  education. 

Average  Price         An  editorial  in  The  Nebraska  Farmer  for  October  15  says;  "It 
is  old  stuff  for  the  opponents  of  cooperative  selling  by  the  pool 
method  to  say  that  the  average  price  is  not  fair  to  all  members  of  the 
pool,  and  that  the  grower  thus  relinquishes  the  opportunity  to  sell 
when  the  market  is  most  favorable.     The  facts  do  not  bear  out  this 
contention.    In  the  long  run,  the  grower  always  takes  the  average  price 
or  less — that  is,  over  a  period  of  years.    He  may  hit  it  well  this 
year  and  miss  it  next,  but  those  who  are  successful  in  hitting  the  top 
of  the  market  are  in  the  minority,  for  the  majority  of  the  product  is 
sold  at  seasonal  periods,  and  that  invariably  depresses  the  price.  The 
surplus  thus  goes  into  the  hands  of  speculators  Who  reap  the  benefits 
of  later  advances.    Consider,  for  instance,  the  case  of  cotton,  the 
price  of  which  has  fluctuated  more  than  100  per  cent  in  ten  months' 
time.    The  majority  of  the  crop  was  offered  at  around  10^  a  pound,  and 
it  later  advanced  to  more  than  20^^.    Had  the  average  price  been  re- 
ceived by  all  growers,  the  benefit  would  have  accrued  to  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  producers  instead  of  to  a  small  number  of  them  and  a  large 
mamber  of  speculators.    The  same  is  true  of  corn,  which,  due  to  un- 
favorable weather  in  the  planting  season  advanced  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
Now  that  a  good  crop  is  in  sight,  and  the  majority  of  growers  will  be 
obliged  to  sell,  the  price  is  gradually  declining.    Only  the  few  who 
were  able  to  hold  their  corn  and  the  speculators  received  the  top 
prices.    Fortunately  for  wheat  farmers,  those  in  this  region  who  sold 
early  received  a  good  price,  but  the  very  fact  of  their  liberal  market- 
ing reduced  the  price.    Sliould  it  advance  to  a  higher  level  before 
another  crop  is  grown,  those  who  were  able  to  handle  the  surplus  plus 
a  few  growers  who  could  hold  on  will  benefit.    It  is  pointed  out  by 
those  who  know  most  about  practical  pooling  that  cooperative  selling 
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by  the  pool  method  is  not  intended  to  advance  prices  above  natural 
levels.     That  can  not  be  done  successfully  for  a  very  long  period,  by 
any  process  but  it  is  the  purpose  and  the  effect  of  the  pools  to  dis- 
tribute the  product  as  the  de.nand  calls  for  it,  thus  avoiding  wide 
fluctuations  in  prices  and  giving  the  grower  the  benefit  of  whatever 
natural  conditions  would  warrant  The  principle  is  applied  in  cor- 
porate business  everywhere.    Men  invest  their  money  in  an  enterprise 
and  receive  therefrom  the  average  profits  that  accrue  to  all.  Business 
is  organized  on  this  basis  nowadays,  and  for  the  individual  farmer  to 
attemx^t  to  buck  the  scheme  is  to  place  him  at  a  disadvantage  with  which 
he  can  not  successfully  cope  in  the  long  run." 

Burley  Tobacco  '     A  Lexington,  Ky.,  dispatch  to  the  press  for  October  18  states 
Contracts    that  the  Burley  Tobacco  Growers  Cooperative  Association  announces  that 
a  large  number  of  contracts  had  been  signed  by  Burley  tobacco  growers 
the  past  v^eek  in  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Tennessee,  and  West  Virginia 
and  other  tobacco  States  with  a  view  to  continuing  for  seven  years  the 
present  marketing  agreement.    Officials  express  confidence  that  the 
new  contract  will  be  signed  by  the  required  75  per  cent  of  the  1925 
production  by  November  15.    The  report  states  that  two  more  payments 
totaling  nearly  $12,000,000  are  to  be  made  the  pool  members  this  fall 
in  final  settlement  for  their  1924  ^nd  1925  crops. 

Cheese  Federation  The  Journal  of  the  (British)  Ministry  of  Agriculture  for  October 
in  Britain  says:  "The  English  Cheddar  Che esemakers'  Federation  has  been  formed 
with  the  object  of  placing  on  the  market  a  standardized  and  trade- 
marked  product.     The  federation  has  appointed  two  graders,  who  will 
examine  all  Cheddar  cheese  submitted  to  them;  and  will  affix  the 
trade-mark  of  the  federation  to  such  cheese  as  satisfied  the  standard 
laid  down.    This  standard  requires  88  per  cent  of  points  to  be  obtained, 
points  being  awarded  for  flavor,  texture,  keeping  qualities,  color  and 
finish.     The  scheme  was  put  into  operation  on  August  1,  when  the  Duke 
of  Somerset  stamped  the  first  cheese  to  be  passed  by  the  official 
grader.     The  trade-mark  applied  for  consists  of  two  «C's'  with  the 
word  'Cheddaration'  crossing  them.    It  is  understood  that  the  farmers 
in  the  Cheddar  district  are  joining  the  federation  in  considerable 
numbers,  and  the  trade-marked  cheese  is  meeting  with  a  good  reception  • 
by  traders.    This  scheme,  like  that  of  the  Cheshire  Cheese  Federation, 
is  a  great  advance  in  marketing  technique,  and,  in  the  belief  that  the 
experience  gained  will  be  of  the  highest  value  to  all  branches  of  the 
industry,  the  Ministry  has  sanctioned  a  grant  to  the  Cheddar  federation 
of  a  sum  not  exceeding  700  pounds  for  the  first  year  of  working,  in 
order  to  assist  them  over  the  financial  difficulties  inheiient  in  the 
inauguration  of  experimental  schemes  of  this  nature.    The  grant  will  be 
made  from  the  fund  placed  at  the  Ministry's  disposal  by  the  Empire 
Marketing  Board,  and  is  to  be  used  towards  administrative  expenses 
only." 

Corn  Borer  An  editorial  in  The  Wall  Street  Journal  for  October  19  says; 

"It  is  sho?m  by  the  Department  of.  Agriculture  that  the  corn  borer  has 
widened  its  area  of  infestation  in  the  past  year.    VfellJ    What  of  it? 
Who  cares  about  it  any.vay?    That  has  been  the  public  attitude  from  the 
first  appearance  of  the  insect.    Let  us  see  whom  it  will  affect;  the 
answer  as  to  who  Cares  will  be  easy.    Farmers  cultivating  about 
100,000,000  acres  of  land  will,  in  time  be  affected.    Those  who  handle 


meat  animal -3  or  their  products,  wnetiier  feeders,   trar sport,- tion  rom^- 
panies  or  packers,  are  interested.     J}&irviaen  and  poultrj-tien  have  a  ctal 
in  the  corn  crop.    Merchant  ruiJis  that  f^rind  IC  ^oer  cent  of  the  crop 
for  food  are  interested,     banners  and  packers  of  green  corn  aiid  ^e.^e-^ 
taoles  are  interested.     Truck  and  market  gardeners  ^^ill  be  affeotei  if 
the  insect  spreads.    All  these  converge  to  the  ultimate  consjnier. 
Every  psrson  who  eats  meat,  dairy  end  poultry  products  or  vegetahles, 
in  time  will  c-ai-e .... 'Westward  the  star  of  empire  takes  its  way'  we 
sing  in  the  most  approved  spr3.9C:-e&r^le  style.    Better  let  the  star 
slide  for  a  moaeni"  and  look  duv/r.  at  the  insect.    It  also    is  mo^ins 
westward  and,  in  time.wi]!  ^naw  o'lr  scepter  of  ep.pire.    It  finds  its 
supplies  all  around  it  and  its  nunvters  increase  rapidly  enough  to  hold 
its  conquests.    In  trying  to  stay  its  progress  the  Uepartment  ox  Agri-- 
culture  receives  alont  the  sa^'^e  cooperation  as  when  the  holl  m-eevil 
first  appealed  in  Ter.as.    Unless  we  wal:e  up  to  the  danger  we  shall  in 
time  face  an  enemy  far  more  destructive  than  the  weevil  can  he  at  its 
worst." 

Food  Prices  The  retail  food  index  issued  hy  the  Eepartrnent  of  Labor  shows 

for  September  15,  1937,  an  increase  of  about  i  per  cent  since  August 
15,  1927;  a  decrease  of  nearly  3  per  cent  since  September  15,  1925; 
and  an  increase  of  50  per  cent  since  September  15,  1913.     The  index 
number  (1913  «  100.0)  was  158.5  in  September,  1926;  152.4  in  August, 
1927;  ana  154.0  in  Septen-her,   1927.    Diifing  the  month  from  Augiist  15, 
1927,  to  September  15,  1927,     13  articles  on  which  monthly  prices  were 
secured  increased  as  follows;     Strictly  fresh  eggs,  IS  per  cent;  pork 
chops,  3  per  cent;  butter,  4  per  cent;  canned  rod  salmon  and  oranges, 
3  per  cent;  cheese,  lard.,  and  cornmcal,  2  per  cent;  plate  beef  and 
navy  beans,   1  per  cent;  and  sirloin  steak,  cmi.ck  roast,  and  vegetable 
lard  substitute,  less  than  five-tenths  of  1  per  cent.    Fifteen  arti~ 
cles  decreased;  Onions,  14  per  cent;  cabbage,  7  per  cent;  potatoes, 
6  per  cent;  prunes,  3  per  cent;  flour,  2  per  cent;  han,  lamb,  oleo- 
margarine, rice,  baked  beans,  canned  tomatoes,  Granulated  sugar,  tea, 
and  bananas,  1  per  cent;  and  coffee,  less  than  fivu-tcnths  of  1  pur 
cent.    The  following  14  articles  shov^ed  no  change  in  the  m.onth;  Round 
steak,  rib  roast,  bncci,  hens,  fresh  milk,  evaporated  milk,  bread, 
rolled  oats,  cornflakes,  wheat  cereal,  macaroni,  canned  corn,  canned 
peas,  and  raisins. 

An  editorial  in  The  American  Fertilizer  for  October  15  says; 
"Misleading  articles  are  being  published  in  this  ounntry  regarding 
the  recovery  of  potash  from  the  Lead  Sea.    Tiiere  is  undoubtedly  a 
great  deal  of  potash  in  the  Dead  Soa,  but  there  is  also  a  great  deal 
of  common  salt  and  of  several  other  chemicals.    The  potash  can  be 
separated  from  the  other  chemicals  after  the  evaporation  of  the  brine, 
hut  at  vvhat  cost  is  not  yet  known.     The  British  Goverrjment  has  a 
mandate  ever  Palestine,  and  has  been  at  some  expense  there  ever  since 
the  World  War  ended.     If  there  is  any  substantial  profit  in  the  re- 
covery of  this  potash,  it  will  go  to  a  British  concern.  Considerable 
capital  will  be  reqiiirud  to  finance  the  project,  which  includes  the 
building  of  a  railroad  to  some  port  on  the  I/Iediterranean  Sea.  The 
re-discovery  of  the  Russian  potash  deposits  may  cause  the  pcstponement 
of  work  at  the  Dead  Sea  until  the  richness  of  the  former  is  more 
definitely  known.    In  any  event,  the  Dead  Sea  project  is  of  little 
present  value  to  Anerican  farmers  or  fertilizer  manufacturers," 


Potash  in 
Dead  Sea 
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Section  3 
MABKET  WTATIONS 

Farm  Products 

Oct.  19;     Top  price  on  hogs  at  Chicago  was  $11.75.  Vealers 

$1.50. 

Maine  sacked  G-reen  Mountain  potatoes  $2.10-$2,40  per  hundred 
pounds  in  eastern  markets;  $1.55-$1.75  f.o.b.  Prestlue  Isle,  Me. 
Wisconsin  sacked  Round  '.Bites  $1.50-$1.65  car  lot  sales  in  Chicago; 
$1.35-$1.40  f.o.b,  Waupaca.    Virginia  yellow  variety  sweet  potatoes 
$1.75-$2.50  per  barrel  in  city  markets.    New  Jersey  yellow  varieties 
$1-$1,25  per  bushel  hamper  Hew  York  City.    New  York  Danish  type  cab- 
bage $13--$20  bulk  per  ton  in  New  York  City  but  $12-$16  elsewhere; 
f.o.b.  sales  mostly  $10  at  Rochester.    New  York  and  midwe stern  sacked 
yellow  variety  onions  $1«40~$2  per  hundred  pounds  in  cons-uming  cen- 
ters; $1.30-$1,45  f.o.b. 

^        Closing  prices  on  92  score  butter:    New  York  49;^;  Chicago 
4721^;  Philadelphia  50^?;  Boston  58^. 

Closing  prices  at  Wisconsin  primary  cheese  markets  Oct.  18; 
Single  Daisies  27^»;  Square  Prints  27^. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets 
declined  34  points,  closing  at  20^^  per  lb.    October  future  contracts 
on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  declined  39  points,  closing  at  20.09^, 
and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  they  declined  33  points,  closing 
at  20.33^. 

Grain  prices  quoted;    No.l  daxk  northern  Minneapolis  $1.24-$1.55. 
N0c2  red  winter  Chicago  $1.34.    No. 3  red  winter  Chicago  $1.33.    No. 2 
hard  v^inter  Chicago  $1.26;  Kansas  City  $1.23"$1.43,    No. 2  mixed  corn 
Chicago  82^;  Kansas  City  77-79(!f .    No. 3  mixed  corn  Chicago  Bl^; 
Minneapolis  77-78^;  Kansas  City  75-77.f ,    No. 2  yellow  corn  Chicago 
84-85^;  Kansas  City  82-84^.    No. 3  yellow  corn  Chicago  82-83^;  Minnean- 
olis  81-82^<;  Kansas  City  81-83^.    No. 3  white  corn  Kansas  City  76-78^. 
No  .3  white  oavs  Chicago  45-47(2' ;  Minneapolis  43-44^^;  Kansas  City  47-50^^. 
(prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  Caited  States  Department  oC  Agricultare  lue  Ore  purpose  of  prescntimg  all  shades  of  opinioa  as 
reflected  in  press  on  matters  afTeetiaS  ^riculture,  piSF^otisartt^  iu  tts  ecouoinic  aspects.  Responsibility, ttpproval 
or  disapproval,  for  views  and  opjnions  quoted  is  expressly  dlseloiiHed.  The  intent  is  to  reflect  a<'e«rate>T  the 
news  of  importance. 
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EUROPEAN  CHBilCAL         A  Paris  dispatch  to  the  press  of  October  19  says:  "It  was 
TRUST  learned  on  October  18  that  the  European  chemical  trust,  which  will 

include  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany  and  Belgium,  will  represent 
a  combined  capitalization  of  more  than  $1,000,000,000.     The  real 
purpose  of  this,  the  greatest  of  the  Old  World's  efforts  toward  industrial  cooper- 
ation, is  to  go  after  the  world's  markets,  in  which  the  United  States  chemical 
industry  has  gained  a  leading  position  since  the  war.    How  powerful  a  competitor 
America  will  have  in  the  new  trust  can  readily  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  it  will 
have  aggregate  yearly  exports  of  nearly  $500,000,000,  com.pared  with  $171,000,000 
for  the  United  States.    Most  observers  believe  that  the  chemical  trust  will  be  a 
much  more  serious  challenge  to  Anierican  big  business  than  the  much  discussed  steel 
trust,  for  America,  through  the  British,  is  already  a  member  of  the  European  steel 
rail  combination.    This  takes  the  curse  off  the  steel  accord,  which,  like  the 
chemical,  is  aimed  at  American  exports...." 


AMERICAN  COMPANY'S       The  press  of  October  19  states  that  the  United  States 
RUBBER  PRODUCTION  Rubber  Company  estimates  that  the  ultimate  yield  on  the  latest 
areas  planted  with  budded  stock  in  its  Sumatra  and  Malaya  planta- 
tions will  be  1,000  pounds  an  acre  per  annum,  as  compared  with 
350  pounds  an  acre,  which  is  the  average  yiald  of  rubber  plantations  the  world 
over.    The  company's  own  plantations  yielded  441  poiinds  an  acre  last  year.  The 
large  yield  of  United  States  Rubber's  plantations  is  due  to  the  application  of 
fertilizers,  seed  selection  and  other  scientific  methods  followed  since  the  com- 
pany started  operations  in  the  Far  East  in  1910,  President  C.B.  Seager  says,  and 
it  is  due  to  these  methods  that  the  company  expects  to  increase  the  yield  of  its 
acreage  to  the  1,000-pound  mark. 


BRITISH  RUBBER  A  London  dispatch  to  the  press  of  October  19  states  that  a 

RESTRICTION       recovery  to  nearly  1  shilling  5  pence  a  pound  occurred  October  18 
in  the  price  of  plantation  rubber  as  a  result  of  the  tightening  of 
the  modus  operandii  of  the  Stevenson  restriction  scheme.  The  report 
says  J  "A  more  stringent  application  of  the  scheme  had  been  advocated  by  the  rubber 
producers  for  some  months.    It  will  be  effected  by  a  change  in  the  assessment  of 
the  standard  of  production.  There  is  to  be  a  new  standard  tapping  system.  Hither- 
to this  has  been  one  daily  cut  on  a  ciuarter  of  the  circumference  of  each  rubber 
tree.  Under  the  modified  tapping  arrangement,  there  is  to  be  one  cut  on  one-half 
of  the  circ-umference  of  each  tree  evei'y  third  day— a  change  which  is  eq.uivalent  to 
a  reduction  of  16  2-3  per  cent...." 


FORESTATION  The  press  of  October  18  reports;  "Utilizataon  of  cut-over 

CONFERENCE         lands  for  reforestation  will  be  discussed  at  a  coiiference  of 

business  interests  of  the  country  called  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  in  Chicago,  November  16 
and  17.  Possibilities  of  using  the  29,000,000  acres  of  forest  area  in  the  Middle 
Atlantic  region  in  order  to  assure  the  industrial  East  a  continuous  source  of  wood 
supply  from  its  own  natural  resources  will  be  considered..." 


...... .  > 
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Sjctior.  2 

AgriCTiltiiral  An  editorial  in  The  Oiitlco^  for  October  19  says:  "Ten  years  ago 

Schools  for  there  were  in  ovr  Southern  States  only  thirty-nine  federally  aided 
Ne^Toes       a^s-ricuitm's;!  schools  for  Te^roe^.    To-aa;;'  thera  ai^e  254  such  schools^. 

This  fact  cane  out  at  the  recent  meeting  in  ITashville  of  the  l^ational 
Association  of  Teachers  in  Colored  Schools,  and  '^vas  recognized  there 
as  one  of  the  proofs  that  racial  relations  have  steadily  improved.  'Th^ 
e s tah  11  shine nt  and  .uaintenance  of  su.ch  a  nuaoer  of  one  kind  of  vocation 
schools  for  IJegrces  v^oxrld  have  heen  impossible,  of  course,  without  the 
general  encouraBenient  cf  the  -hite  people  of  the  South.    Tne  money  "ben. 
fit  of  such  schools  already  is  apparent.     A  study  luade  cy  the  United 
States  Eopartment  of  Agriculture  of  iTegro  farmers  in  Georgia  shoves  tha. 
while  the  average  ann'oal  earning  capacity  of  the  unschooled  farmer  is 
only  3240,  the  average  for  those  v7ith  high  school  education  is  $664  an'; 
for  these  ;vith  agricultui'al  school  education  much  higher  still.  Sub- 
stantial as  that  money  benefit  is,   there  are  others  even  nore  important 
Among  them  is  the  impetus  that  these  schools  are  giving,  as  one  of  the 
speakers  expressed  it,  to  'the  making  of  a  wise  social  adjustment  of 
the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  the  Negro  and  the  ideals,   standards,  and 
traditions  of  the  vhite  population.'" 

An  editorial  in  Tne  IJebraska  Farmer  for  October  15  says:  "It 
is  illusinating  to  note  vfh&t  the  effect  of  the  average  price  to  v/heat 
pool  members  in  Canada  has  been.     Tor  the  1925  crop,  that  is,  the  crop 
marketed  from  the  first  of  September,   1925,  to  the  close  of  the  market- 
ing  year,  the  average  price  paid  pool  members  was  $1.45  per  busliel  on 
ITo.l  IJcrthern  v:heat .    From  this,  the  cost  of  the  central  selling  agency 
had  already  been  deducted  and  there  remained  only  the  deductions  for 
operating  costs  of  the  individual  pools,  not  to  exceed  five  cents  per 
bushel  including  tvo  cents  for  the  purchase  of  elevators.    For  the  same 
period,  the  average  selling  price  sho~n  in  da:'  ^7         deliveries  of 
non-pool  TTheat  to  the  cov'.ntry  elevators  in  v/estern  Canada  was  $1.33. 
This,  of  course,  v/as  net  to  the  grcvver.     The  bottom  price  during  the.t 
perioa  :7as  J?1-1S  per  bushel  and  the  top  vras  $1.51.    Delivery  of  155,  So'^ 
000  bushels  v-zas  made  at  these  prices,  but  of  that  total,  101,503,000 
bushels  sold  at  an  average  price  of  SI. 30.    Thus  more  than  50  per  cent 
of  the  volume  ^^^as  sold  ::.t  a  loss  to  the  ^rcv'.er  based  on  the  average 
price,  and  this  average  ras  belo:-/  the  return  to  pool  members  after  all 
operating  costs  vreve  deducted.    Of  course,  the  traders  ^ill  call  at- 
tention to  the  much  higher  price  received  ty  growers  '^ho  happened  to 
hit  the  top  of  the  market  or  sold  at  a  higher  price  than  that  paid  by 
the  pool,  but  the  volume  of  such  sales  'sras  so  relatively  small  that 
it  should  not  "be  a.n  influential  factor  ^ith  any  grower  who  views  the 
subject  in  the  light  of  the  \'ery  large  volume  that  rras  sold  below  the 
pool  price,  and  even  beio'v  t?ne  average  price  to  nonpoolers . . .  . " 

Cotton  Research      Tae  press  of  October  19  says:  "Studies  looking  toward  the  develo 
ment  of  cotton  materials  for  specific  uses  will  be  undertaken  by  the 
Bureau  of  Standards  in  cooperation  v.dth  the  Cotton  Textile  Institute, 
it  was  announced  October  IS  by  the  Itepartment  of  Commerce,  fcllcwing 
the  establishjiient  b.y  the  latter  of  a  research  associatsl^ip  in  the  bu- 
reau's textile  section  with  A.A.Mercier,  for  a  number  cf  j^ears  in 
charge  of  the  experimental  cotton  mill  at  the  bureau,  as  associate.  It 
is  planned  to  study  the  needs  of  the  consi'mer  for  each  specific  use  as 
the  occasion  arises,  then  try  to  find  or  develop  the  type  ox  cotton 
material  best  suited  to  meet  these  needs...." 


Canadian 

Average 

Price 
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P^krm  Machinery       An  editorial  in  The  Frofo-ressive  rarmer  for  October  15  says: 

"In  a  recent  issue  of  Wallaces'  Farmer,  Editor  H.  A..  7fellace  reports 
an  interview  with  a  farm  machinery  ex'iort  aiscvissing  'raachine.'S  which 
Iowa  farmers  are  not  using  exten^jivoly  at  present  and  which  he  ti.inirs 
they  can  use  at  a  profit.'     Southern  farmers  will  ho  interested  in 
learning  Just  what  ai'e  the  next  advances  contemplated  "by  Corn  Belt 
farmers.    Mr.  Wallace  gives  this  farra  machinery  expert's  opinions 
'First  he  thinks  that  the  great  majority  ox  Iowa  fai-ms  should  be  using 
two-row  cultivators .. .Another  tool  about  which  my  friend  is  very  en- 
thusiastic is  the  rotary  hoe.... The  third  important  tool  listed  by  my 
friend  as  one  which  most  Iowa  farmers  can  use  to  good  financial  profit 
is  the  general-purpose  tractor... A  fourth  tool  ;vliich  may  come  into  much 
more  general  use  on  Iowa  farms  is  the  corn-picking  machine....'  Farmers 
of  the  South  are  interested  in  the  advances  in  the  use  of  farm  machin- 
ery in  other  sections  because  they  are  facing  the  ever-increasing 
necessity  of  reducing  the  cost  of  southern  farm  operations  through  the 
practical  application  of  improved  farm  machinery,    'li'ihile  we  think  we 
are  slow  in  changing  from  one-horse  to  two-horse  cultivating  implements, 
the  Iowa  farm-er  is  accused  cf  being  slow  in  changing  from  two-horso, 
single-row  cultivators  to  two-row  cultivators.     Such  are  the  implement 
standards  of  the  ti-^o  section. s.    But  there  is  no  disputing  the  fact 
that  the  South  is  ma3-ing  rapid  advancement  in  its  use  of  machinery." 

Farm  Prosperity      An  editorial  in  Chicago  Joiirnal  of  Commerce  for  October  18  sayst 
"Wlien  the  editors  of  the  fou.r  livestock  and  farm  papers  known  as  the 
Corn  Belt  Farm  Dailies  declare  in  a  joint  statement  that  'agricultural 
prosperity  has  returned;'  that  'farm  equality  has  been  restored;'  that 
'prices  are  at  a  profitable  level  and  the  future  is  promising; '  end 
that  food- product ion  is  on  a  consumption-basis,  demand  having  caught 
up  with  supply — then  the  non«-f ar:;iing  public  may  be  ass'iired  that  this  is 
the  truth.    These  farm  -papers  can  not  be  charged  with  u.lterior  motives. 
They  are  dependent  not  only  on  agriculture's  v/elfare  but  on  its  good- 
will.    Their  circxilation  is  largely  among  farmers.    Their  ad-'ertising 
comes  from  people  who  must  do  business  with  the  farmers,  or  for  some 
allied  reason  feel  a  sympathy  with  agriculture;  and  these  advertisers 
are  necessarily  susceptible  to  agri ju.ltural  opinion.  The  farmer  is  not 
out  of  the  woods  yet,  nor  is  x;here  anj-  certainty  that  he  will  be.  The 
farm  problem  is  not  yet  solved.    But  when  a  period  of  farm  prosperity 
comes,  it  is  the  duty  of  farm  r.apers  to  say  sc.    These  four  farm  papers 
have  done  well  to  speak  frar^lj^.     Far.ners  have  sometimes  lost  by  ex- 
aggerated pictu.res  of  t:-:.eir  prosperity;  they  may  also  lose  by  exag- 
gerated assortioHo  denying  the  present  prospsrity.    For  ultimately  a 
situation  such  as  the  present  is  bound  to  becomie  known  to  the  non- 
farming  public.     Then  the  public,  aware  of  the  attempts  to  siippress 
the  news  of  farm  prosperity,  may  Jump  tc  tl:e  ooncluGion  that  the  farm- 
ers have  been  prosperous  all  along.    Frankness  pays." 

^vholesale  .Vholesale  prices  of  commodities  in  September  averaged  higher 

Prices         than  in  August,  according  to  information  collected  in  representative 

markets  by  the  Department  of  Labor.     The  bixreau's  revised  index  number, 
computed  on  prices  in  che  year  1926  as  the  base,  and  including  550 
commiodities  or  price  series,   stands  at  95. 5  for  September  compared  with 
95.2  for  the  month  before,  a  rise  of  l-l/s  per  cent.     Compared  with 
September,  1926,  however,  with  an  index  nioir.ber  of  99.7,  a  d2crGase  of 
3-1/4  per  cent  is  shown.    Farm,  products  rose  from  a  level  of  102,2 
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in  August  to  105,9  in  September,  due  to  advances  in  hogs,  calves,  "beef 
steers,  alfalfa  hay,  cotton,  eggs,  and  lemons.    Small  price  increases 
were  shown  for  barley,  oats,  and  rye,  while  corn  and  wheat  declined 
sharply.    Pood  stuffs  reve  generally  higher  than  in  August,  this  being 
particularly  true  of  butter,  cheese,  and  most  meats.    Hides  and 
leather  products  advanced  slightly,  as  did  textiles  and  coal,  while 
petroleum  products  were  somewhat  cheaper.    Of  the  550  commodities  or 
price  series  for  which  comparable  information  for  August  and  September 
was  collected,  increases  were  shown  in' 171  instances  and  decreases  in 
134  instances.    In  245  instances  no  change  in  price  was  reported.  Com~ 
paring  prices  in  September  with  those  of  a  year  ago,  as  measui'ed  by 
changes  in  the  index  numbers,  it  is  seen  that  farm  products  and  hicies 
and  leather  products  ivere  considerably  higher  while  decreases  are  sho.vn 
for  all  other  groups  of  comiDOdities .    These  decreases  range  from  less 
than  1  per  cent  in  the  case  of  textiles  and  house furnishing  goods  to 
7-1/2  per  cent  in  the  case  of  building  materials  and  17  per  cent 
Case  of  fuel  and  lighting. 


Section  5 

M.^mKET  QUOTATIOJ^TS 

Farm  Products  October  20:     Grain  prices  quoted;  !Io.l  dark  northern  Minneepoli. 

•$1.22-$1,53.  ilo.2  red  winter  Ghics-o  :S1.35;  Kansas  City  31.36-^^1.42. 
No, 3  red  winter  Chicago  $1.3i.    ITo.2  hard  winter  Chicago  $1.27;  Kansas 
City  $1.22-$1.43.    i;o.3  mixed  corn  Ohic-go  33^;  Kansas  City  77-80^. 
No. 3  mixed  corn  Chicogo  81^;  IJinneapolis  76-77^ .  11  o, 2  yellow  corn 
Chicago  86(7 ;  Kansas  City  82'>84if.  IJo.3  yellow  corn  Chicago  83-84^; 
Kansas  City  80-83^.  Minneapolis  SO-Slc^.    ITo.S  white  corn  Kansas' City  ' 
76-VB(jf.  1:0.3  white  oats  Chicago  46-48(!J;  Kansas  Oity  47-4 O^f .  Minneapolis 
42-44^. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets 
declined  53  points,  closing  -t  19.47^  per  lb.     October  fn.tare  contracts 
on^tiie  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  declined  50  points,  closing  at  19.595^, 
and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  exchange  they  declined  34  points,  closing 
at  19.74,?.  X  . 

Top  price  on  hogs  at  Chic-go  was  ??11.80.  or  30  cents  less  than 
a  xveek  ago.    As  compared  ^'ith  a  week  ago,  beef  steers  ranged  from  stead:' 
to  50  cents  higher  and  heifers  ai.d  co-./s,  steady  to  25  cents  higher. 
Veslers  declined  sharply,  heavy  calves  were  steady  to  25  cents  lower, 
while^stoclcer  and  feeder  steers  remained  steady.    .Fat  lambs  dropped 
from  25  to  40  cents,  yearling  7/ethers  v;ere  steady  to  25  cents  lower, 
fat  ev„es,  steady  to  15  cents  higher,  with  feeding  lambs  advancing?  10 
to  35  cents. 

^Potato  prices  continued  to  sell  slightly  higher  than  a  week 
ago.    Pennsylvania  sacked  Pound  I'/hites  ranged  $2'"-$2,25  per  100  pound': 
in  eastern  cities.    Long  Island  sacked  Green  Mountf--.ins  $2.o5~$2ts0  in 
New  York  City.  New  York  Danish  type  cabbage  steady  at  $i3"-$20 '  bur- 
per  ton  in  New  York  City,  $3-$6  lower  in  other  eastern  marls  ts  at 
-$12-.;:^15;  about  $1  lower  f.o.b.  at  $10-.:?11  at  Rochester.  Onions  firm. 
New  York  and  raidwestern  yellow  varieties  closed  at  $1.50-$!. 75  sacked 
per  100  pounds  in  terminal  markets;  $1.30-'$1.45  f.o.b.  Virginia  York 
Imperial  apples  sold  rt  $4. 50-$ 5  per  barrel  in  Hew  York  City.  JDelivare 
Grimes  $4.50  in  Philadelphia.    Michigan  and  Illinois  Jonathans  moctlv 
$7  in  Chicago. 

Closing  wholesale  prices  cf  92  score  butter:  New  York  431-;*  ; 
Chicago  47t^j;,  Philadelphia  4:9'^',  Boston  48^.  (preoered  by  Bu.  of  \rr. 
Econ. ) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  tto  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as 
reHected  in  ^  press  on  matters  affecting  apiculture.  paxCioidarly  in  its  economic  a^^pects.  RcsponsibilK  . v.  approval 
or  disapprovoi.  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  Tlie  intent  is  to  rellect  accorirtely  the 
news  of  importance. 
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AUTOMOBILE  GROWTH         An  Atlantic  City  dispatch  to  the  press  of  October  20  re- 
;  ports;  "David  Beecroft  of  Philadelphia,  vice  president  of  the 

Chilton  Publishing  Company,  in  addressing  the  automobile  acces- 
sories group  of  the  A^aerican  Hardware  Manufacturers'  Association  at  Atlantic  City 
October  19,  predicted  that  by  1931  practically  the  entire  population  of  the  United 
States  will  be  on  wheels.    He  predicted  that  by  that  time  90  per  cent  of  the 
population  xvould  be  within  ten  miles  of  a  Federal  highway,  and  that  96  per  cent 
would  be  v/ithin  the  same  distance  of  an  improved  hard-surfaced  road.  'In  1921 
there  were  10,000,000  motor  cars  in  the  country,'  he  said.     'Last  year  there  were 
more  than  22,000,000,  an  increase  of  more  than  100  per  cent  in  six  years.  The 
feature  of  this  increase  has  been  the  spread  of  cars  to  the  small  towns,  'vyhich 
now  own  48  per  cent  of  the  Nation's  motor  vehicles.  I  would  advise  automobile 
accessory  dealers  to  locate  in  small  towns  for  that  reason  if  they  wish  to  im- 
prove their  business....'" 


COTTON  TEXTILE  The  press  of  October  20  reports  that  members  of  the  Cotton 

USE  Textile  Institute,  Inc.,  at  their  first  annual  meeting  October  19 

at  New  York,  discussed  plans  for  increasing  the  demand  for  cotton 
textile  products.    The  186  members,  representing  450  northern  and 
southern  cotton  mills,  accepted  by  acclamation  the  report  of  President  Walker  D. 
Hines,  who  in  his  address  declared  business  should  direct  its  intelligent  atten- 
tion to  the  reasonable  relationship  that  ought  to  exist  between  production  and 
prospective  demand.    The  institute  has  been  of  important  help  to  the  cotton  manu- 
facturer, Mr,  Hines  said,  by  compiling  information  on  production,  unfilled  orders 
and  stocks.    This  information,  he  said,  enables  a  manufacturer  "to  guide  his  con- 
duct intelligently  against  improvident  production  in  excess  of  prospective  demand 
and  toward  an  increase  in  his  production  when  the  market  will  absorb  an  increased 
production."..."  We  have  the  distinct  feeling,"  said  Mr.  Hines,   "that  we  are  work- 
ing along  lines  which  are  in  entire  harmony  with  the  purpose  of  the  Government. 
The  things  which  we  are  striving  to  accomplish  have,  as  I  see  it,  the  synipathy  of 
the  Government . . . . " 


FOKirER  ON  PLAl'IS  The  New  York  Times  of  October  20  saypi  "A  million  or  more 

EXPMSION  planes  blackening  the  air  over  America,  from  flivver  planes,  in 

which  the  young  man  can  take  his  sweetheart  for  a  ride  in  a  dual 
control  side-by-side  coclcpit,  to  giant  raultimotored  air  transports, 
were  pictured  October  19  by  Anthony  H.G.Fokker,  plane  designer  and  builder,  in  a 
talk  at  the  Netherlands  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  New  York.  Mr.  Fokker  said  the 
development  of  com.iuercial  flying  was  closely  linked  with  military  aviation  and 
that  the  nations  of  Europe  had  realized  this.  The  subsidies  granted  to  air  trans- 
port lines  in  Europe  for  commercial  purposes,  he  said,  xvere  part  of  the  general 
preparation  plan  for  future  wars  whereby  pilots  would  be  trained  and  fieelds,  hang- 
ars and  workshops  provided  for  future  military  use.  Although  in  the  United  States 
comiriercial  aviation  was  subsidized  the  tremendous  interest  in  flying  stimulated 
by  the  transoceanic  flights,  the  designer  asserted,  had  given  aviation  the  needed 
impulse  that  would  result  in  extraordinary  progress  here...." 
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Farm  Organization      An  editorial  in  The  Idaho  Earmer  for  October  13  says:  "On 
Meeting       an  October  date,  not  yet  definitely  determined,  there  v/ill  be  held 
in  Washington,  D.Ci,  a  meeting  Qf  more  than  passing  interest  and 
importance  to  the  agriculture  of  America.    The  Pacific  North.vest  is 
especially  interested  because  the  meeting  was  originally  suggested 
by  one  of  its  farm  leaders.  Master  A.S.Goss  of  the  7vashington  State 
Grange.     The  meeting  will  be  a  goint  one  of  the  executive  comnuttees 
of  the  National  Grange,  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  and  the 
National  Farmers  Union,    The  purpose  is  to  agree  upon  a  program  so 
that  these  three  leading  farm  organizations  may  v/ork  harmoniously  and 
with  more  than  triple  influence  for  recognition  of  the  rights  of  agri- 
culture by  legislators,  Government  officials  and  departments  and 
general  industry.    It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  these  three  organ- 
izations will  be  able  to  present  a  ^anited  front  without  first  maicing 
mutual  concessions,  and  it  is  possible,  even  probable,  that  on  some 
points  100  per  cent  agreement  can  not  be  reached.     There  is  no  doubt, 
however,  that  on  fundamentals  and  on  a  great  manj^  details  the  October 
meeting  in  Washington,  D.C.,  will  bring  about  a  degree  of  unanimity 
that  will  place  agriculture  another  step  forward  in  its  position  with 
relation  to  other  industries.     Sometimes  we  wonder  if  any  progress  is 
being  made  along  the  lines  of  farm  organization  and  cooperation.  When 
we  remember,  however,  that  last  year  cooperative  organizations  did 
nearly  $2,500,000  worth  of  business  in  this  country,  and  when  we  see 
the  executives  of  the  three  great  national  farm  organizations  meeting 
for  the  avowed  purpose  of  agreeing  upon  a  unified  program,  it  is 
difficult  to  find  ground  for  pessimdsm." 

Railroads  and         An  editorial  in  The  Wall  Street  Journal  for  October  19  says: 
Motor  Cars  "For  the  first  eight  m.onths  of  1927  the  average  daily  railroad  freight 
Car  movement  was  30.9  miles  per  car.    In  the  days  of  Government  owner- 
ship and  administration  the  daily  movement  was  about  twenty-four  miles. 
This  gain  has  been  largely  due  to  efficiency  and  much  of  it  has  been 
made  in  the  past  three  years,  with  a  corresponding  increase  in  the 
average  number  of  ton."?  hauled  per  car.     Surprisingly  enoiogh,  the  in- 
fluence of  motor  truck  competition  has  really  helped.    This  is  be- 
cause the  motor  truck  is  a  competitor  only  in  the  short  haul.    Up  to 
thirty  miles  or  so  the  truck  has  largely  replaced  the  railroad.  But 
this  has  left  the  rolling  stock  free  for  the  more  profitable  long 
haul  traffic.    Up  to  a  few  years  ago  the  railroads  at  this  time  of 
year,  representing  the  peak  of  their  load,  reported  a  general  car 
shortage.     Such  a  shortag;e  means  something  of  a  blockade  in  traffic, 
tending  to  reflect  in  all  sorts  of  ways  upon  the  general  result,  as 
shovtn  in  the  earnings.    But  at  the  end  of  September  the  railroads  had 
135,000  surplus  cai-s.    In  spite  of  the  crop  movement  they  were  ex- 
peditiously handling  all  the  freight  offered...  It  is  in  the  last  de- 
gree improbable  that  the  motor  truck  will  ever  replace  the  railroad 
freight  car  for  the  long  haul.    It  is  bj''  no  means  so  economical  as  it 
looks,  and  its  special  advantage  disappears  as  distance  increases.  It 
has  found  its  proper  function,  which  is  carriage  and  distribution  over 
relatively  short  distances.    There  never  was  any  considerable  profit 
for  the  railroads  in  business  of  this  kind,  and  certainly  none  to  com- 
pare with  the  profit  on  the  long  haul.    There  is  a  broader  lesson  in 
this  experience.    It  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  when  a  facility  finds 
its  true  use,  by  experience,  its  coo-peration  y.dth  other  facilities  is 
much  more  important  than  its  competition...." 
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Silk  from  A  Danville,  111.,  despatch  to  the  press  of  October  16  says: 

Cornstalks  "Yellow-tasseled  cornstalks  of  Illinois  fields  will  emerge  from  the 

machinery  of  a  newly-established  plant  at  Danville  as  the  basis  for  a 
quality  paper  and  for  manufactured  silk.    A  subsidiary  of  the  SuroaU'er- 
ican  Cellulose  products  Corporation  has  been  located  near  Danville,  the 
plant  covering  45  acres.    The  corporation  was  formed  to  exploit  the 
invention  of  Bela  Dorner,  a  European  chemist,  whose  research,  officials 
of  the  concern  pay,  makes  it  possible  to  manufacture  from  cornstalks 
the  basic  raw  material  for  rayon,  a  quality  paper,  a  dangerous  nitro- 
cellulose explosive,  lacQuers,  artificial  leather  and  celluloid  film. 
The  Danville  plant  vjill  turn  out  cellulose  pulp  for  paper  and  the 
rayon  ■ba'5ic  material." 


Section  3 
MAIIKET  QUOTATIOi\rs 

Farm  Products         October  21:    Gi-ain  prices  Quoted:  No.l  dark  northern  Minneapolis 
$1.20-$ 1.51.    No. 2  red  winter  Chicago  $1.32;  Kansas  City  $1»34~$1.40. 
No. 3  red  winter  Chicago  $1.31.    No. 2  hard  winter  Chicago  $1.24-$1.25; 
Kansas  City  $1. 19-.$1.57 .    No. 2  mixed  corn  Chicago  33^^;  Kansas  City  76- 
79<^:  Ho. 3  mixed  corn  Chicago  Slijf;  Minneapolis  74-75^;  Kansas  City 
75-770,    No. 2  yellow  corn  Chicago  84^zJ;  Kansas  City  79-82^J.    No. 3  yellow 
corn  Chicago  82-83^^;  Minneapolis  79^?;  Kansas  City  78-80^^' .    No. 3  white 
corn  Kansas  City  75-77 <^ .    No. 3  white  oats  Chicago  45-47^^;  Minneapolis 
42-43(jf;  Kansas  City  46-49^. 

Top  price  on  hogs  at  Chicago  i.s  $11.85  or  30(^  less  than  a  week 
ago.    Better  grades  of  fed  steers  continued  to  sho./  price  improvement, 
others  remaining  steady.    She  stock  was  mostly  steady  to  25^^  higher. 
Vealers  declined  sharply  while  heavy  calves  were  steady  to  25^  lower. 
Stockers  and  feeders  remained  unchanged.     Fat  lambs  showed  some  de- 
cline while  sheep  and  feediiig  lambs  ruled  higher,    li/nolesale  prices  on 
fresh  western  dressed  meats  at  New  York  were  steady  on  good  grade 
Bteer  beef  and  la^^.b,  steady  to  $1  lower  on  veal,  50(#  to  $1  lower  on 
mutton,  $2  lower  on  light  pork  loins  and  $1  to  $3  lower  on  heavy  Ibins. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets 
declined  4  points,  closing  at  19.43,jJ  per  lb.    October  future  contracts 
on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  declined  14  points,  closing  at  I9»45,f, 
and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  they  advanced  1  point,  closing 
at  19.74^. 

potatoes  tending  lower  &t    shipping  points;  somewhat  unsettled 
in  city  markets.    Maine  sacked  Green  Mountains  $2.15-$2.25  per  100 
pounds  in  New  York  City;  $1.55-$1.75  f.o.b.  presque  Isle.  Pennsylvania 
sacked  Round  ?/hites  ranged  $2-$2.25  in  a  few  markets.    'i/Visconsin  sacked 
Hound  'ifJhites  closed  at  $1.45-$1.65  carlot  sales  in  Chicago;  $1.30- 
$1.35  f.o.b.  Waupaca.    Virginia  yellow  sweet  potatoes  declined  shasply 
in  New  York  City  but  held  about  steady  elsewhere  at  a  general  jobbing 
range  of  $1.75-$2.75  per  barrel.    Michigan  Baldv/in  apples  sold  at 
$2.25  per  bushel  basket  in  Chicago.    New  York  Wealthys  $6-$7  per  barrel 
in  New  York  City;  Rhode  Island  Greenings  $6.50-$7.    Onion  markets 
generally  firra.    New  York  and  midwsstern  yellow  varieties  ranged 
$1.50-$1.90  sacked  per  IQO  pounds  in  consuming  centers;  $1.30-$1.45 
f.o.b. 

Closing  wholesale  prices  of  92  score  butter:  New  York  48f^; 
Chicago  47.-^;  Philadelphia  49|(^;  Boston  48.^.  (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  ^Agr. 
Econ. ) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  ths  Udted  States  Department  of  Agricultnre  lar  (he  puniose  of  presotrting  all  shades  of  opinion  as 
reflected  in  Mi«  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  parti«alaa^ly  in  its  econosiic  aspects.  RcsponsibiUty,  approval 
or  disapproval,  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  diseiaimed.  The  intent  is  to  reflect  aecnratety  the 
news  of  importance. 
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BUSINESS  AIJD  A  moderate  business  recession,  pith  iinprovel  agricult-oral 

F.AEM  SITUATIOII  ret-iorns  and  resulting  increased  farner  purchasing  povi-er  coming 

along  to  offset  it,  is  the  pictm'e  presented  in  a  composite  view 
of  the  business  outlook  as  expressed  in  interviev/s  V'ith  bariicers 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  gathering  at  Houston,  Tez.,   to  attend  the  fifty- 
third  annual  convention  of  the  American  Barriers  Association,  accordin„_,  to  a  dis- 
patch from  Houston  to  the  press  to-day.  (Extracts  from  the  statements  of  varioxis 
officers  of  the  association,  and  delegates  to  the  convention,  will  J33  given  in 
tomorrow's  Digest.) 


DAIRY  DTDUSEIIES  An  Associated  Press  dispatch  to-day  from  Cleveland,  Ohio, 

Ej^POSITIOcT         say^:  "ilf  you  are  an  average  Ar^erican,  ^  last  year  you  consumed 
55  gEillons  of  miiil',  17  po^Jinds  of  butter,  4  pounds  of  cheese, 
2  2-5  gallons  of  ice  cream  and  13  1-4  pounds  of  condensed  and 
evaporated  milk.    And  these  dairy  products  total  only  fo'or  times  your  weight, 
whereas  they  shotild  be  five,  or  so  the  Dairy  Indiistries  Exposition,  which  opened 
yesterday,  v-cild  have  you  believe.    Nine  thousand  manufacturers  of  dairy  machinery 
and  dealers  in  dairy  products  are  attending  the  convention  of  their  national  or~ 
ganization,   led  by  the  Dairy  &  Ice  Cream  Machinery  J;  Supplies  Go.  and  the 
National  Association  of  Ice  Cream  Manufacturers.    The  300  companies  represented 
brought  exhibits  valued  at  $1,000,000.    The  fam  materials  they  use  could  only 
be  paid  for  by  55  years  of  gold  mining  in  this  the  second  largest  gold  producing 
country  in  the  world,  statisticians  have  computed." 


THE.  lEElTCK  Tiffi.IEE         A  Paris  dispatch  to  the  press  of  October  23  says:  "According 
to  information  reaching  the  Q,^aai  d'C  $ay,  the  new  .American  note  oa 
the  tariff,  vihich  will  be  delivered  during  Monday,  will  accept  the 

offer  contained  in  the  last  Erench  note  as  a  basis  of  discussion,  al^chough  not 

accepting  all  its  arguments...." 


CUBAL'T  DUTIES                 The  prees  Qctcber  23  says:  "Illustrations  of  the  way  the  new 
Cuban  tariff  rates  will  work  have  been  received  from  Tharge  d' 
Affaires  Harold  L.  ?;illiamson  and  Commercial  Attache  Frederick 
Todd,   stationed  at  Havana.  They  report  that  the  new  law,  which  becomes  effective 
October  26,  im.poses  substantial  increases  on  cotton  and  woolen  goods,  particularly 
the  finer  qualities;  maintains  the  present  dividing  line  between  higher  and  lov>/er 
Qualities  of  cotton  cloth  at  10  kilos  per  100  square  meters,  but  increases  the 
niffiiber  of  subclassifications  based  upon  thread  count.  Artificial  silk  is  classi- 
fied in  the  new  tariff  with  real  silk  and  the  duties  on  both  the  fabric  and  manu- 
factures thereof  are  sharply  raised.  There  are  increased  duties  on  shoes,  clothing 
patent  m.edicines,  perf-omes,  powders,  lard  and  jerked  beef,  and  decreases  in  the 
duties  on  paints,  automobile  tires  and  manj,'  machinery  items.  Eor  some  tjnpes  of 
machinery,  however,  there  appear  to  be  decreases  " 
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Butter  Exports       An  editorial  in  The  Dairy  Record  for  October  12  says:  "It  was 
from  Denmark  only  about  two  years  ago  that  the  Danish  Government  was  reported  to 
"be  making  a  survey  to  determine  what  it  could  substitute  for  butter 
when  its  market  for  that  product  should  have  disappeared  under  the 
weight  of  British  Colonial  competition.    It  was  reported  that  Danish 
leaders  felt  that  their  country' s  days  as  an  important  source  of  the 
British  butter  supply  were  numbered,  and  they  felt  that  there  was 
nothing  left  for  them  to  do  but  to  replace  butter  with  some  other  com- 
modity which  would  not  feel  the  effects  of  the  competition  of  British 
Colonies.    Apparently  this  pessimistic  viewpoint  is  no  longer  being 
held  by  the  Danes,  for  it  is  reported  that  proposed  plans  to  replace 
the  dairy  cow  have  been  abandoned.    It  is  not  difficult  to  trace  the 
sburce  of  this  change  of  heart.    British  import  figures  supply  the 
reason.    In  1925  Danmark  exported  83,000  tons  of  butter  to  Great 
Britain;  in  1926  its  exports  to  Great  Britain  arose  to  94,000  tons. 
So  profitable,  indeed,  is  this  export  business  that  in  1925  the  Danes 
were  content  to  consume  at  home  only  18,000  tons  out  of  the  141,000 
tons  which  they  manufactured  that  year,  and  to  produce  70,000  tons  of 
oleomai'garine  for  home  consumption  in  place  of  butter.    Denmark  is  a 
small  country  and  since  butter  is  its  second  most  important  export  com- 
modity, it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why  its  iriliabitants  should 
stint  themselves  and  'sell  their  birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage.'... 
But  the  Danes  will  some  day  regret  their  short-sighted  policy  of  stint- 
ing themselves  in  the  use  of  butter." 

Canadian  An  editorial  in  The  Michigan  Farmer  for  October  15  says:  "In 

Pools  publishing  the  leading  article  in  this  issue,  it  is  not  ourrpurpose  to 

sell  the  methods  employed  by  the  wheat  farmers  of  the  Canadian  provino', 
to  any  person  or  group  of  persons.    The  volume  of  business  being  done 
by  these  wheat  growers  has  attracted  world-wide  attention.    It  was  to 
acquaint  Michigan  Farmer  readers,  and  the  subscribers  of  other  standard 
farm  papers, with  the  work  done    that  a  representative  of  this  group  of 
publications  was  sent  to  Canada  to  make  a  careful  study  of  the  whole 
program  and  report.    This  article  is  the  first  on  the  Canadian  wheat 
pool  movement.    More  will  be  run  at  some  later  date.    The  readers  of 
SIhe  Michigan  Parmer  should  know  of  this  movement,  and  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  has  succeeded.    While  the  system  of  pooling  described 
may  work  v/ell  in  Canada  with  her  heavy  export  trade,  it  may  not  be 
suited  to  conditions  in  the  United  States,    V7e  do  not  know.    Last  summer 
a  Dane,  well  versed  in  agricultural  activities  in  his  ovm  country,  made 
the  statement  that,  while  the  Danes  had  been  successful  in  selling  dairy 
and  pork  products  to  the  export  trade,   they  had  failed  miserably  in  :  • 
their  attem.pt  to  sell  fruit  and  vegetables  cooperatively  to  their  own 
people . " 

College  Course       Hutgers  University  (New  Jersey  State  University)  is  t^ ing  the 
for  Women    college  to  the  women  in  industry  this  year,  and  great  things  are  hoped 
in  Industry  for  the  experiment.    Glasses  are  being  formed  in  all  parts  of  the 

State,  and  wherever  possible  are  held  in  the  factory  or  workshop  build- 
ing, at  a  time  chosen  by  the  women  themselves.    The  only  fee  is  $5  pe"- 
stiident  to  cover  cost  of  books.     Subjects  given  include  household  ar' 
citizenship,  history  and  English,  health,  travel,  and  psychology. 
(Rutgers  University  announcement  of  extension  courses  for  women  in 
industry,  1927-1928.) 
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Corn  Borer  An  editorial  in  '^re  Iowa  Hcnestead  for  Octocer  15  Bays:  '^A  fsw 

davs  ago  r;e  recei-  ed  a  letter  froi.:  an  lea  i-ii'nif^r  at?--cir.g  -.vhethe-.'  there 
is  a  real  corn  borer  menace  in  this  coiantry,  or  whether  Goverr^aent 
officials  are  exaggerating  the  situation. ... 'If  there  really  is  danger 
of  the  European  corn  borer  spreading  I  T^aat  to  kno^  about  it,  '  said  cu" 
correspoiident,   ^and  also  :?hat  we  in  Iowa  should  do  about  it,'     There  if 
no  Question  about  the  presence  oi  the  ccrn  borer  in  this  country.  If 
our  correspondent  had  visited  some  of  the  fields  in  Michigan  and  in 
Ontario  last  year,  he  7.'ould  have  no  doubt  on  that  score  at  the  present 
tine.    Fortunately  the  borer  has  not  reached  loTva,  and  if  the  measures 
that  vrere  talcen  against  its  spread  last  spring  are  continued  it  --ill 
probably  be  many  year's  before  it  reaches  us,  but  in  spite  of  all  that 
can  be  done  the  borer  T/ill,   sooner  or  later,  invade  this  State  and,  in 
fact,   spread  all  over  this  country  v\h,erever  corn  is  groTrn...." 

European  An  editorial  in  The  Ne?/  York  Times  for  October  17  says:  "In 

Chemical      the  ner/s,  printed  in  yesterday's  Tines,   that  a  great  Chemical  Trust 
Trust  has  been  formed  in  Europe  there  is  nothing  that  need  necessarily  alarm 

.Americans.    This  ne-^  and  powerful  combination  has  resulted  from  the 
unification  of  the  chtmical  industries,  first  of  Germany,  than  of  France 
and  finally  of  Great  Britain.    Here  v.e  have  three  formidable  organiza- 
tions which  may  come  to  embrace  also  companies  in  Italy  and  Sv/it^er- 
land.     The  professed  aim  is  to  promote  econom.ies  in  production,  to 
allot  sales,   and  especially  to  go  out  into  the  countries  '"here  At.eri- 
can  chemical  industries  have  been  finding  a  market  and  to  try  to  take 
it  for  themselves.     Crr  orrn  territory  they  do  not  hope  successfully  to 
invade,  except  rith  a  fe?;^  products  which  may  come  into  vogue  and  vrhich 
they  have  anticipated  us  in  manufacturing.     T-ie  Vvhole  move  may  be 
tnought  of  as  one  more  step  taken  by  industrial  Europe  to  compete  with 

large  Acnerican  producers  Happily,  the  danger  to  us  of  this'great 

chemical  alliance  is  not  at  all  7.hat  it  7/ould  have  been  before  the  vrar. 
Thanics  to  the  men  who,  v/hile  '.ve  were  at  war,  perceived  the  emergency 
and  labored  untiringly  to  meet  it,  we  have  achieved  o-'or  chemical  inde- 
pendence.    It  is  now  estimated  that  our  chemical  industries  are  able 
to  produce  nearly  everything  required  by  our  domestic  man^of acturers, 
and  have  a  cap^^.city  at  present  twice  as  p-.veat  as  the  consur^.ptive  de- 
m.and.    Tiius  there  is  no  possibility,  such  as  existed  in  1914,  that  for- 
eign producers  should  be  able  to  overv/helm  oar  concerns  in  their  very 
beginiiings,  or  to  dictate  terms  to  Am.erican  cons-imers.     We  have  now  got 
on  our  own  feet,  chemically  speaking,   and  the  only  question  is  whether 
we  shall  have  the  vigor    and  intelligence  to  hold  what  we  have  von.... 
The  highly  organi'^ed  and  thoroughly  equipped  chemists  of  Germeny  and 
Prance  and  England  will  set  us  a  hot  pace.    But  there  is  no  doubt  that 
our  chemical  industries  can  maintain  it,  if  they  go  on  putting  capital 
wisely  mixed  with  brains  into  their  great  enterprises." 

Par:n  Jo^ornal  An  editorial  in  The  Michigan  Farmer  for  October  15  says:  "One 

Editorials  of  the  most  effective  infbin.ation  gathering  institutions  in  Ac^rica  is  - 
the  Federal  Council  of  Churches,  v.i^.ich  endeavors  to  gather  actual  facts 
on  an^'thing  which  ma^/  affect  our  social  and  religious  life.  ITaturallv, 
rural  life  and  thought  have  been  given  their  share  of  attention.     Tne  ' 
research  department  of  this  council  recently  made  an  analysis  of  the 
contents  of  the  Editorial  pages  of  some  twenty-five  ferr;  oacers.  'This 
investigation  showed  that  in  lS2o  these  papers  carried  272  editorials 
on  legislation  and  governiTient,  out  of  a  to;;al  of  1,146.  Sditorials  on 
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production  problems  numbered  235,  v-'hile  economic  conditions  received 
attention  in  162  editorials.    Coimiunity  life  was  considered  in  ninety- 
six  editorials,"  economic  cooperation  in  seventy-one;  education  in 
fifty-six;  international  issues  in  forty-eight;  distribution  (not  co- 
operative) in  forty;  honie  life  in  thirty-six;  and  transportation  in 
twenty- seven.     The  large  number  of  editorials  on  legislation  undoubted! 
is  due  to  the  agitation  for  farm  I'elief .    \'vTien  this  is  settled,  or 
settles  down,  production  probably  will  hold  first  place.    In  fhe  Mich- 
igan Farmer,  the  figures  put  production  comments  in  first  place,  be- 
ca^ise  farm  relief  has  not  been  talcen  as  seriously  in  this  State  as  in 
sqme,  and  because  we  believe  tha.t  production  problems  are  the  basic 
ones  in  agricultural  success.    Our  observation  with  the  master  farmer 
movement  substantiates  this  belief .... " 

German  A  2Tew  York  press  report  states  that  there  are  1,020  millionairer 

Millionaires    in  Germany,  it  appears  from  a  survey  made  by  the  Statistische 

Reichsamt,  the  German  Government's  statistical  bureau,  the  results  of 
which  were  received  in  Wall  Street  October  19.    Of  the  total,  Berlin 
accounts  for  525  millionaires  and  is  followed  by  Hamburg  with  155, 
Leipsic  with  98,  Irankf ort-on-Main  88,  Munich  79  and  Cologne  75. 

Milk  Producers'      The  National  Cooperative  Milk  Producers  Federation  announces  itf 
Convention  eleventh  annual  convention  to  be  held  at  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin, on 
November  15  and  IS.    John  D.  Miller  of  New  York  is  president,  and 
Charles  W,  Holman  of  Washington  is  secretary.    The  federation  is  made 
up  of  41  member  associations,  all  of  them  going  cooperative  business 
concerns  engaged  in  handling  milk  and  its  products.    The  report  of 
the  secretary  shows  that  "these  associations  in  the  past  year  rivaled 
either  the  Steel  Trust  or  General  Motors  in  volnme  of  business  which 
reached  the  enormous  collective  total  of  more  than  a  billion  and  a 
half  dollars."    The  program  for  the  two  day  gathering  at  Mil^vaiikee 
announces  among  its  speakers;  Governor  Fred  Zimmerman  of  Wisconsin; 
Dean  K.L.Russell  of  the  Wisconsin  State  College  of  Agriculture;  Mayor 
W.D.Hoan  of  Milwaui-ee;  W.C.  Duffy,  State  Commissioner  of  Agriculture; 
A. J. Glover,  Editor  of  Hoard's  Dairyman,  Fort  Atkinson,  Wisconsin; 
President  Miller  of  the  federation,  and  follov/ing  this  headline  list, 
is  found  another  list  made  up  of  the  dairy  leaders,  past  and  present, 
whose  work  has  led  to  the  successful  achievements  in  milk  sales  co- 
operation by  the  associations  making  up  this  federation  which  is  said 
to  be  the  largest  and  most  successful  cooperative  group  in  the  world. 

Scout  Movement       An  Oregon,  111.,  dispatch  to  the  press  of  October  17  states  that 
an  active  campaign  to  extend  the  Boy  Scout  movement  into  the  rural 
sections  of  the  United  States  was  formulated  by  the  national  committee 
on  rural  sco]iting  at  a  meeting  on  former  Gov.  Frank  0.  Lowden's  farm, 
near  Oregon.    John  P.  Wallace,  farm  paper  publisher  of  Des  Moines, 
Iov7a,  and  chairman  of  the  national  committee  on  rural  scouting,  said 
it  was  the  aim  of  the  general  organization  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America 
to  gain  an  equal  membership  of  boys  from  urian  and  rural  centers." 

Women  Teacher  (London)  for  September  9  says:  ^^Uhe  day  of  agita- 
tion for  sex  equality  is  far  from  over.    One  of  the  focal  points  in 
England  now  is  the  British  Civil  Service,  where  women  employees  take 
the  same  examinations,  receive  the  same  ratings  and  titles  in  their 
work  as  the  men,  but  are  paid  less  money  in  every  case.  The  differences 
range  from  30  pounds  to  125  pounds  less  per  year  according  to  the  rank 
of  the  position.  The  women  are  asking  for  an  impartial  tribuaal  to  ad- 
Just  the  differences  to.  their  satisfaction. 
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Farm  Products         For  the  week  ended  October  23:  Potato  prices  declined  slightly 
et  shipping  points  and  in  midwestern  cities.  Ileu'  York  sacked  FLO^md 
l?;hites  $2.i5^$2.20  per  100  pounds  in  Ne"'  York  Citjr-  mostly  $1*90- 
$1.95  f.o.t.  Rochester.    Maine  sacked  Green  Mountains  ranged  32.10- 
$2.25  to  Jobbers  in  eastern  cities;  $1.65-$1.75  i.o.b.  PresQue  Isle. 
Yvisconsin  sacked  Hound  TTnites  S1.45-$1.65  carlot  sales  in  Chicago; 
$1*30-$1.35  f.o.b.  vraupaca.    He"'  York  Danish  ty^e  cabbage  ranged 
slightly  lo:T-er  at  -3l3-$20  bulk  per  ton  in  ttrminal  markets;  mostly 
$10  f.o.b.  Rochester.    Northern  stock  8d<^-$l  sacked  per  100  pounds  in 
Chicago.    New  York  and  niidwestern  yellow  onions  firm  at  $1.50-$1.75 
sacked  per  100  pounds  in  consiJiaing  centers?  $1.30-$1.45  f.o.b.  ISer: 
York  Baldwin  apples  sold  at  $1.50-$2  per  bushel  basket  in  Ner;  York 
City;  $1.85  f.o.b.  Rochester.    Illinois  and  Michigan  Jonathans  mostly 
$7  per  barrel  and  Michigan  V/ealthys  $6.50-$7  per  barrel  in  Chicago. 

Top  price  on  hogs  at  Chicago  is  $11.75.    Fed  steers  and 
yearling  were  25(^  to  50i^  higher,   spots  more  for  the  r.-eek.  Western 
grass  steers  for  slau^rvhter  rero  25^  to  40i*  higher,   she  stock  mostly 
steady,  bulls  unevenly  lower  and  stockers  and  feeders  mostly  steady 
especially  on  good  qualified  kinds  of  all  weights.    Vealers  were  $1 
lor-er.    Fat  laiabs  closed  15^  to  25c5  lower,   sheep  strong  to  15;:5  higher, 
and  feeding  la'nbs  25^  higher,  quality  and  \7eight  considered.  Vifhole- 
sale  prices  on  fresh  western  dressed  meats  at  Nexr  York  r/ere  steady  on 
good  grade  steer  beef  and  lamb,  steady  to  $1  lower  on  veal,  50^f  to  $1 
lower  on  mutton,  $2  lov^er  on  light  pork  loins  and  $1  to  $3  lo^^er  on 
heavy  loins. 

Hay  market  generally  firmer  because  of  lighter  arrivals. 
Marketings  restricted  by  recent  rains  and  press^are  of  farm  \7ork. 
Shipping  demand  mostly  inactive  except  for  best  q-oality  dairy  hay. 
Timothy  ruling  steady  to  firm.  Alfalfa  firri  on  top  grades  but  lovv 
grades  drsggy.  Prairie  generally  dull.    No.l  timothy  New  York  $24; 
Pittsburgh  $18;  Chicago  $18.50.    No, 2  timothy  Chicago  $16.  No.l 
alfalfa  Kansas  City  $18.50}  Cmaha  $13.50.    No.l  prairie  Kansas  City 
$11.50;  Omaha  $11.75. 

5'eed  markets  about  unchas&ed after  recent  easiness.  Milii 
weather  and  generally  good  pasturage  helping  restrict  demand  v;hile 
weakness  in  corn  market  also  tending  toward  dullness  in  feeds.  ',7heat 
feeds  irregular  with  bran  practically  steady  cut  heavier  feeds  lower. 
Canadian  riieat  feeds  cheaper  in  Northeast  than  domestic  fe^ds. 

Grain  markets  again  sharply  lower,     ^vheat  futures  touching  new 
low  point  for  crop  on  continued  heavy  Canadian  movement  while  b-ioyers 
not  anxious.  Corn  do.vn  on  increased  country  offerings  and  recent  im- 
provement in  crop.  Oats  lower  witl:  wheat  and  corn.  ITo.3  red  winter 
Chicago  $1,32?.    No. 3  red  winter  $1.30,  Chicago.  No.2  hai'd  winter 
Chicago  $1«23.  No. 2  mixed  corn  Chicago  BS'i ,  No. 3  mixed  corn  Chicago 
75-80^.  No. 2  yellow  corn  Chicago  84-;^.    No. 3  yellow  corn  Chicago  82;^. 
No. 3  white  oats  Chicago  46-47^. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets 
declined  S2  points  for  the  week,  closing  at  19,43$-  per  lb.  October 
future  contracts  on  the  New  York  Cotton  Sxchainge  declined  104  points, 
closing  at  1^,48(^,  and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Fxchange  they  were 
down    107  points,  closing  at  19,77(^.  (prepared  by  Bu,  of  Agr.  iicon.) 


